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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


INSTITUTED NOVEMBER 1780 ann INCORPORATED BY 
ROYAL CHARTER 6rH MAY 1783. 


(Revisedyand adapted November 30, 1901.) 


« 
l. The purpose of the Society shall be the promotion of ARCHHOLOGY, 
especially as connected with the investigation of the ANTIQUITIES AND 
HistoRY OF SCOTLAND. 


2. The Society shall consist of Fellows, Honorary Fellows, Correspond- 
ing Members, and Lady Associates, 


& Candidates for admission as Fellows must sign the Form of Applica- 
tion prescribed by the Council, and must be proposed by a Fellow and 
seconded by two members of the Council, Admission shall be by ballot. 


4. The Secretaries shall cause the names of the Candidates and of their 
Proposers to be inserted in the billet calling the Meeting at which they 
are to be balloted for. The Ballot may be taken for all the Candidates 
named in the billet at once; but if three or more black balls appear, the 
Chairman of the Meeting shall cause the Candidates to be balloted for 
singly. Any Candidate receiving less than two-thirds of the votes given 
shall not be admitted. 


§. Honorary Fellows shall consist of persons eminent in Archzeology, 
who must be recommended by the Council, and balloted for in the same 
way as Fellows; and they shall not be liable for any fees of admission or 
annual subscriptions. The number of Honorary Fellows shall not exceed 
twenty-five. 


* 


-x . LAWS OF THE SOCIETY, 


| 
6, Corresponding Members must be recommended by the Council apf 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and they shall not be liable for 
any fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 


7. Ladies who have dqne valuable work in the field of Archmology muy 
be admitted as Lady Associates. The number of Lady Associates shall 
not exceed twenty-five. They shall be proposed by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and shall not be lable for any 
fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 


8. Before the name of any person is added to the List of Fellows, such 
person shall pay to the funds of the Society Two Guineas as an entrance 
fee and One Guinea for the current year's subscription, or may compound 
for the entrance fee and all annual subscriptions by the payment of 
Twenty Guineas at the time of admission. Fellows may compound for 
future annual subscriptions by a single payment of Fifteen Guineas after 
having paid five annual subscriptions; or of Ten Guineas after having 


paid ten annual subscriptions. ‘ 


9. The subscription of One Guinea shall become due on the 40th Nov- 
ember in each year for the year then commencing; and if any Fellow who 
has not compounded shall fail to pay the subseription for three successive 
years, due application having been made for payment, the Treasurer shall 
report the same to the Council, by whose authority the name of the 
defaulter may be erased from the list of Fellows, 


10. Every Fellow not being in arrears of the annual subscription shall 
be entitled to receive the printed Proceedings of the Society from the 
date of election. 


ll. None but Fellows shall vote or hold any office in the Society. 


12. Subject to the Laws and to the control of the Society in General 
Meetings, the affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Council elected 
and appointed as hereinafter set forth, Five Members of the Council 
shall be a quorum. 


13. The Office-Bearers of the Society shall consist of a President, three 
Vice-Presidents, two Secretaries for general purposes, two Secretaries for 
Foreign Correspondence, a Treasurer, two Curators of the Museum, a 
Curator of Coins, and a Librarinn, The President shall be elected for a 
periol of five years, and the Vice-Presidents for a period of three years, 
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= 
ge of the Vice-Presidents shall retire annually by rotation and shall 
not again be eligible for the same office until after the lapse of one year. 
All the other Office-Bearers shall be elected for one year and shall be 
eligible for re-election. 


14. In accordance with the agreement subsisting between the Society 
and the Government, the Board of Manufactures (now the Board of 
Trustees) shall be represented on the Council by two of its Members (being 
Fellows of the Society) elected annually by the Society. The Treasury 
shall be represented on the Council by the King’s and Lord Treasurer's 
Remembrancer (being a Fellow of the Society). 


15. The Council shall consist of the Office-Bearers, the three representa- 
tive Members above specified, and nine Fellows, elected by the Society. 


16. Three of the nine elected Members of Council shall retire annually 
by rotation, and shall not again be eligible till after the lapse of one 
year. Vacancies among the elected Members of Council and Office- 
Bearers occurring by completion of term of office, by retirement on rota- 
tion, by resignation, by death or otherwise, shall be filled by election at 
the Annual General Meeting. The election shall be by Ballot, upon a list 
issued by the Council for that purpose to the Fellows at least fourteen 
days before the Meeting. 


17. The Council may appoint committees or individuals to take charge 
of particular departments of the Society's business. 


18. The Annual General Meeting of the Society shall take place on 
St Andrew's Day, the 30th of November, or on the following day if 
the 30th be a Sunday. 


19. The Council shall have power to call Extraordinary General Meet- 
ings when they see cause. 


20. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall be held on the second 
Monday of each month, from December to May inclusive. 


21. Every proposal for altering the Laws must be made through the 
Council : and the Secretaries, on instructions from the Council, shall cause 
intimation thereof to be made to all the Fellows at least one month 
before the General Meeting at which it is to be determined on. 


* xii . FORMS OF BEQUEST. 


* 
Form af Special Bequest, al 

I, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Seotland incorporated by Koval Charter, my collection of , and | 
direct that the same shall be delivered to the said Society on the receipt of the 
Secretary or Treasurer thereof. 

General Form of Bequest. 

I, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland incorporated by Royal Charter, the sum of £ sterling [fo be waed 
Jor the general purposes of the, Society) (or, to be used for the apecial jprurpose 
or object, of |, and I direct that the said sum may be paid to the 
said Society on the receipt of the Treasurer for the time being. 
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Almondbank, Perthshire,—‘Seerefary, 

1906. Cawenox, Her, Atutax T., M.A., Chipatable 
Rectory, Wiveliscombe, Somerset. 

1010. Cameron, D, ¥., A.B.A., B.5.4,, B.S.W., LLD., 
Dun Exginia, iKipied: 

1687. Cawemon, J. A., M.D, Firhall, Nairn, 

196, Camknox-Swan, Captain Dowatp, HK.A.F., 78 
Park Lane, Croydon, Surrey. 


1600. Cawrozu., Ancummarp, Park Lodge, 62 Albert | 


Drive, Pollokshields, Glasgow, ® 
10. Cawroms:, Dowacp Guanaw, M.B., 


CM., 


1586, Cawrnnn., Sir Duscan Atexanone Douwpas, | 
Bart., C.V.0., of Barcaldine and Glenure, 18 


Ridgeway Place, Wimbledon, 5,W. 10. 

Campnen., J. H. Marne, repens Clah, 

Hanover Square, London, W, 

1900, Camrnatn, Mrs M. J. C, occas: Ormidale, 

Colintraive, ° 

1882."Caurnet., Parnice W., W.S., 2) Moray Place. 

1001, Caurnman, Groner, TT George Street. 

1. Cammicnam., Evervs G. M., Barrister-at-Law, 
Lilleshall Ok! Hall, Newport, Salop.@ 

1801, Canmponam., Jawes, of Arthurstone, Ardler, 
Meigle, 

1685.*Canwicnan. The Right Don. Lonp, of Skirling, 
(0.3.0, G.C.LE., K.0.MLG,, 18 Portman Stet, 
London, W. 1 


S01. *Cauxnain, AxDEEW, 
Dornoch. 

187L."*Camrwhiowr, Tuomas Laan MELVILLE, New- 
bottle Maner, Banbury, Oxfordshire. 

1&0. Caw, James L., Director of the National 
Galleries of Scotland, 14 Chiny Place. 

16h), CHatwens, P. Maconroon, Architect, 05 Bath 
Street, Glasgow, 

1X0. Cuaurems, A. H., M.A., LL.B., 
Margaret Creacen!, Glasgow. 

1595, Coisnoru, A, W., 7 Claremont Creacent. 

1S, Connor, Eowann A., 42 Great King Street. 

1901. Comet, Miss Erna R., Cowden, Dollar, 

1910. Cumistisox, Jawes, Librarian, Publie Library, 
Montrose, 

1016, Cumrsrar, Fuaxcrs Maxwert, M.5,, 5 Lauriston 
Park. 


LL.D, Skibo 


4 Queen 


| Westcoast Kexxeru, Newfaan Isle, 


1903, Crergas, Ronear Cotrmax, Marino House, 
Tynemouth, 

108, Comen, Groron, F.G.8,,3 Meadowcroft, Sutton, 

1916. Crovsrow, Enc Cuosny Towssespn, Stratton 
Park, Riggheswade, Bedfordshire. 

1917. Coovstox, J. Srorke, Smoogro House, Orphir, 
Orkney. 

Ih. Corpe, The Right Hon, Jawes Avo. K.C.,, 
LL.D. M.P., Lord Advocate, 27 Moray Place, 

1f16, Coates, Hexey, Curator of the Perthshire 
Natural History ond Antiquarian Society 
Muscurns, Corardar, Perth, 

1691. Coata, Sir Tuomas Giew, Bart, C.B., Ferguslie, 
Paisley. 

ala 
Shiels, 

1914, Cocumasn, Lt.-Col. The Hon. Toowas, Crawford 
Priory, Springtheld, Fite, 

1901,*Cocumax-Parnice, Mra Exoa A. K., Woodside, 
Beith. 

1698."Cocunran-Patuce, Nei J. Kexxeny, of Wood- 
side, Advocate, Ladyland, Beith. 

1f6. Contaxs, Major Hvama Beows, Auchinbothie, 
Kilmacolm, - 

1900. Comure, Jou D., M.A, B.Sc, MD., FR.C.P.E., 
Lecturer cn the History of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, 25 Manor Place. 

1911, Conme, Jonx, Rurnbank, Moniaive, Dumfries: 
shire, 

1913. Comme, Jonx M., Anwoth Terrace, Newtown 
St Boswells. 

101. CoveTwer, Caannes J., Librarian, Minet Public 
Library, Knotchbull Hoard, London, SJE. 5. 

1691. Courrs, Rev. Atruzp, B.D., 5 Queensferry 
Terrace. 

lé7a."Cowax, Kev. Caantes J,, 
Kelso, 

18687. Cowan, Jom, W.5., St Roque, Grange Loan. 

1888, Cowan, Witt, 7 Braid Avenue. 

1818,"Cox, ALramp W., Glendoick, Glencarse, Poerth- 
shire. 

18o?. Cox, Bexzami C,, Gilston, Largowanl, Fife. 

1901."*Cox, Dovatas H. (oo address). 

1562, Coannix, Geonae, 8 Rothesay Terrace. 


B.D, Moretattia, 


«1802. Caatmn-Beown, T.. Woodburn, Selkirk. 


102. Craw, Amcomato Brows, M.A, Professor of | 


Political Economy, Unirersity of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 

1889. Cranx, Davin K., M.A., & Park Drive Weat, 
Glaspow. 

1913, Coane, Jouw KR. W., Westbank, Arbroath, 

1908. Crar, ALExXaxpen THowsox, W.S., 18 South 
Learmonth Gardens, 


IMM, Cran, Jows, Backhill House, Musgel burgh. 

19L1. Caaw, Jawes Hewar, West Foulden, Berwick- 
on: T weed. 

1900, Cuawroup, Dowatp, E.C., LL.D, Shariff of 
Aberdeen, Kincardine and Banfl, 35 Chester 
Street. 

108. Caawrogp, Honket, Ochilion, 36 Hamilton 
Drive, Maxwell Pork, Glasgow. 
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1906. Caawroup, Rev. THowas, B.D., Orchil, Braco, 
Perthshire. 

1f0).*Cuawronn, The Right Hon, The Earl of, Bal- 
carres, Colinsburgh, Fife. 

1905. Cure, James Evwanp, Tusculum, North Berwick. 

1886. Coss, Honzrr, 13 Moray Place. 

1007. Cumuime, Arexanoan D., Headmaster, Public 

1910, Comma, W. Sesocn, The Dovecot, Dovecot 
Road, Corstorphine. 

1891. Coxxi~onam, James Hexoy, C.F. 2 Ravelston 
Place, 


1803. Cox=isotos, B. Howanp, Devizes. 

1693. Coane, Atexanpen 0., F.S.A., 8 South Lear- 
month Gardens,—Jhrector of Museum. 
1880."Comre, Jawes, F.S.A.. Priorwood, Melrose,— 

Curator of Museum, 
1566.°Ccnom, Jawzs, Larkfield, Wardie Road, 
1870.*Cvnsrren, James Watts, 80 Craighea Drive. 


1870. Datoumsn, J. J., Drankston Grange, Bogside 
Siation, Alloa. 

18838, Datarurie, The Hon. Hew Hawiirox, M.P., 
Lochineh, Wigtownshire. 

11d. Datven., Major Sir Jawes, Bart., of The Binns, 
Costle Hills, Rerwick-on-T weed. 

1886,*Davinsow, Jawes, Solicitor, Rirriemuir. 

1910. Darinsox, James, Summerville, Dumfries. 

1900, Davison, Joux Mann, Markgreen, Lanark. 

1915. De Latovn, Countess Vincesr Battier, Uiginish 
Lodge, Donregan, Skyr. 


EE 


1901. Dewan, T. W., Harpertield, Sandilands, Lanark- | 


IMO). Dice, Rev. James, 32 Buckingham Terrace, 

1006. Dickson, Leowann Wanren, 0.4., 45) Manor 
Place. 

1605, Dicksoy, Wittuw K., LLD., Advocate, 4 
Gloucester Place,—Librurian, 

T882."Dicksox, Witte Tragvar, W.S., 11 Hill 
Street. 

1866." Dixon, Jows Hest, Dundarach, Pitlochry. 

1910. Dixox, Roxatn Avotey Manriweau, F.G.3., 
F.B.GS,, Wolfreton Hall, Kirk Ella, Eust 
Yorkshire. 

1609. Dome, Winttam Fuasmm, St RKatharine’s, 
Liberton, 


1405. Dowatosox, Hexur T., Eritish Linen Hank, , 


Nairn, 

1810, Dboxx, Rourer, Blenbeim, Americanmuir Road, 

ll. Doconwas, Jous, 6 St Mary's Grove, Barnes 
Common, London, 3.W, 13. 

1913, Dovotss, Lovpow AL, P.KRS.E., 2 Weal Savile 
Terrace, Newington. 


* 
1916, Dovanas, Wuttam, 30 Inverleith How, s 
1881.*Dovoras, W. D. Hosmsoy, Orchardton, CaStle- 
Douglas. 
1912."*Decaoxn, Huan W,., of Hawtbornden, Las- 
wade, The Chase, Churt, Farnham, Surrey. 
1000.*Dacayoxn, Jawes W., Westerlands, Stirling. » 
1296.*Decumoxn, Roneer, C.E., Fairfield, Paisley. 
1695."Duvwmonp-Monar, Capt. W. H,, of Aber- 
cairney, Crieff. 
1802. Derr-Dosnan, Mra L., of Ackergill, Ackergill 
Tower, eWick, Caithness, 


190). Doxcax, Kev. Davip, North Esk Manse, ~ 
Af tease lures. 

1917. Duxcax, Davi, J.P., Parkview, Halgay Road, 
Dunder. 

1912, Doxzor, Sir Narwawme, LL.D,, af Shieldhill, 
Biggar. 

104. Dre, Eoacxp Everace, M.B., 0.M., Gladstone 
Howse, Alloa. 

r 
1913. Enoar, Rev, Wittiam, B.D,, 4 Belmar Terrace, 


Pollokshields, Glasgow. 


190. Eprrorow, Geonon Hexnr, M.D., 20 Woodside 
Pace, Glasgow. 

1892.*Enwanps, Joux, 4 Groat Western Terrace, 
Cilaagow. 

10M. Ences, Foancrs Canons, F.R. Hist.8.,202 Grange 

1685."Ecoes, Wiruasw Neroot, M.D., 6 Torphichen 
Street. 

1913. Eussor, Lieuwt.-Col. The Hon, Frrewittiam, 16 
Koval Terrace. 


1880, Exsciwe, Davin C, E., of Linlathen, Linlathen 
House, Broughty Ferry. 

1012. Ewant, Enwarp, M.D,, Ch.B., 20 Henleaze 
Arenue, Hristol. 

1900. Ewxx-Warsow, Gronon J,, W.S., Estate Office 


Fort-William. 

1912. Famweatnen, Watiace, Mearns Castle, Ken- 
frewahire. | 

168)."Facios, A. Wrowsox, Enockbuckle House, 
Beith. 


14. Feeocsox, Jawes Ancumarp, Banker, Norwood, ° 
TS Inverleith Place. 

1802. Fenovsox, Joun, Whiter, Duns, 

1875, Frenovasow, Sir Jauns E., Bart., of Spitalhaugh, 


Weat Linton. 
1600.*Frspnar, Jawes Lasnie Architect, 10 Eten 
‘Terrace. 
Is2.*Fiwo cay, Sir Jouw K., E-BLE., 1 Hothesay 
1011. Fretay, Joux, Southfield, Liberton, Mid- 


lothian. 
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o 
1m. FLEMING, D. Hay, LL.D, 4 Chamberlain 
Road, 
1900, Fremoo, Rev. D. W, B., Culross Park, Culross. 
1505. Fiewiwe, Jaws Grane 20 Port Street, Stir- 
1006. Fimwixa, Jom, 9 Woodside Crosgent, Glasgow, 


1906. Fiercum, Eowis W., Ivydene, Hendham Road, | 


Upper Tooting Park, London, 5.W. 17. 


168, Foors, ALEXANDER Attas, Architect, Anciant | 
Monuments Department, H.M, Office of Works, | 


1) Chalners Street. . 
17. Forgan, Awpwew, 12 Durocher Street, 
LT. Forstra, Hvom Acexaxpea, Murroes School- 
house, near Dundee. 
Inreronk, 


1). Fomsrrn, Wiooam, F.BR.C.S, Ed., 
Gerrard's Cross, Bucks, 

IMM." Fovtkes-Rowerrs, Auruvn, Solicitor, Bron y= 
pare, Denbigh, N. Wales. 

1911. Fnasen, Anexanoxe, LL.D, MiD., Kinoras 
Lodge, Woodlawn Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 

1X02. Fuasen, Epwanp D,, Dun Mohr, 24, The Riding, 
Golder's Green, London, N.W. 4. 

1S, Fossa, Huow ALexasnen, M.A, * Mayfield, 
Dingwull, 


Morn- 


1808. Frasku, Hoan Enxest, M.A., M.D., Medical | 


Superintendent, Royal Infirmary, Dundee. 
17. Foaseu, Wiiiaam, 17 Eildon Street. 


1912. Gattowar, Mre Lixpsar, Kilchrist, Campbel- 
town. 

1008. GaupwEn, 

) Paisley. 

117. Gamoxke, Gromae ALEXANDER, CLA, Calle 
Callao, WM, Wuenos Aires, Argentine Republic, 

1015, Gianowen, James, Salicitor, Clunie, Paisley. 

1910. Gaue, Mrs Mary Granta Liorp, The 
Manor House, Woodmancote, near Emsworth, 
Hants, 

1916."Gansox, Jawes, W.S., 4 Chester Street, 


ALEXaxpEn, Publisher, Dunrod, 





—— 


1911, Gawraorr, Wauren E., 10 Long Acre, London, | 


W.0, 2. 

10." Gewwent, WitttamM, M.B., C.M., D.P.H., Avoca, 
Victoria Drive, Scotstounhill, Glasgow. 

1012. Gimsox, Joux, Agent, British Linen Bank, 


Deerudee. 

168. Giasox, Wits, M.A., 44 Piorz Farnese, 
Rome, 

1606, Gintres, Paratcxk Howren, M.D, 25 Forbes 

116, GILLIES, Wituam, 23° University Gardens, | 

We. 

1912.*Grapstoxn, Huon S., ALA. FS E., Capenoch. 

Thornhill, Dumfrieashire. 


If. Guapstowu, Sir Jonw &., Bart, Fasque, 
Laurencekirk. 

IMM. GLeNarion, The Right Hon, Lown, of Carluny, 
Carlung, Fullarton, Troon. 

1913."Gtexcoxsen, The Right Hon. Loun, The Glen, 
Innerleithen. 

1900. Gounos, Jaws Texxanr, Chiel Constable of 
Fife and Kinross, Bollbrac, Cupar, Fife. 

1653. Gospox-(iimovu, Colonel Hopemr Goupox, 
C.B., V.0., D.3.0., of Craigmillar, The Inch, 
Liberton. 

1911. Gountar, Cuannes, B.8c., A.KI.B.A., Professor 
of Architecture in the Royal Technical College, 
$0 Hamilton Drive, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

1013. Gnanam, Awava, Skipneas, Argyll. 

O17. Grataw, Jamn< Geeanp, Captain 4th Battalion 
The Highland Light Infantry, Carfin, Carluke, 
Lanarkshire. 


1910. Guataw, Wits, Manager, Union Bank of 
Scotland, T Druntaefield Crescent. 

1588. Geant, F. J., W.S., Lyon Office, H.M. General 

1905. Guawt, Jaums, LH.C.P. and 5., Seafield House, 
Stromurcss, 

1910. Guawr, Jawes, M.A., LL.B., Town Clerk of 
Bani, 24 Casthe Street, Hanif, 

1911. Guay, Groraz, Town Clerk of Rutherglen, 
Threshrig, Blairbeth Road, Rutherglon. 

1016, Guar, Wittiam Forres, F.RS.E., § Mansion- 

house Hoge 

1891. Guxes, Cuannes E., Gracemount, 
Midlothian. 

1887. Gina, Awornw, C.E., 10 Cluny Gardens, 

1010. Gureesos, Sir Punur J. Hawrurow, Advocate, 
solicitor for Scotland to the Board of Inland 
Hevenua, 7 Palmerston Place. 

1680. Guava, Sraroaros, 11 Lauder oad. 

1871.*Gaun, The Very Rev. Geonon, The Parsonage, 
Aberfoyle, Perthshire, 

1900. Gacwor- Newman, 3. A, F.R. Hist. Soe., 
Littleton Place, Walsall. 

1000, Guinn, James, B.A. (Lond), LCP. FEL, 
36 Hillend Road, Arbroath. 

1910. Guxs, Gronon, P.E.LS., Craigmerten, Wick. 
1911, Guwsox, Rev. Enxest Summwoon, M.A., The 
Manse of New Monkland, by Airdrie, 
Ih07."Giritme:, Coates, W.8., 1 N. Charlotte Street, 
184."GcTawe, The Hon. Lown, LLD., 13 Royal 
19M. Gormere, Sir Jawzs, LLD., President of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, anes Row, Dum- 

bartonshire, 


Liberton, 


* 
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195. Guroem, Toowas Mavis, Solicitor, Hoyal Bank | 100. Hosten, Dovotas Gompom, 37 SpottinyoMle 
of Scotland, Brechin. : Street. 


S07. Guy, Jone C., Advocate, Sheriff-Substitute of 


the Lothians and Peeblesshire, 7 Damaway | 


1910. Hatemar, W., F.S.L.4., M.4., PS. Litt., The 


Bungalow, Higham-on-Hill, Nuneaton. 
190].*Hawitrow oF Dateet., The Hight Hon. Lom, 
K.T., C.V.0., Daleell, Motherwell. 

1603, Hawrrox, Rey, Daym Macnanpr, The Manse, 
Culross. 

1012. Haxwar, Roseet Keen, Curator of the Historical 
Department, BM. General Register House, 14 
Inrerleith Terrace. 

Th." Hanes, Waurku B., Tangier, Morocco. 

1saT. Hamnisox, Jouw, O.B.E., J.P, D.1., Rockville, 
Napier Road. 

1913. Harnoto, Miss Etisanera Seaus, Westorer, 
Virgiua, U.S.A. 

1686. Hawt, Growie, Deunside, Craw Koad, Paisley. 

1903. Hanvny, Witttam, 4 Gowrie Street, Dundee. 

If, Haron, Ker. J. Rooarm, MOA, D.D., Davington 
House, Faversham, Kent. 

1574. Hav, James T,, Blackhall Castle, Banchory. 

1265."*Har, Ronenr J. A., cfo Meare Dundas & 
Wilson, 16 3t Andrew Square. 

1917, Hespensox, Anam, Assistant Librarian, Uni- 
versity Library, Glasgow, OTS Dumbarton Rood, 
(ilaagow, 

LEH0."Heepenson, Jawes Svrewast, | Fond Street, 
Hampetead, London, N.W. 3. 

1801. Henares, Liewt.-Colonel Wittsam D., of Spottes, 


Spottes Hall, Dalbeattie. 

L207. Hewat, itev, Kinmzwoop, M.A4., 2 St Bernard's 
Crescent. 

IS87. Hewson, Rev. J. Kixo, M.A., D.D., The Manse, 
Rothesay. 

TAY."*Horws, Joux A., Stockbroker, Sandyford, 
Paisley. 


1914. Hows, Goupor C., 43 Gloucester Street, Warwick 
Square, London, 5.W. 1. 


14H. Howros-Surra, Lioxen Geanuam Hontos, M.A., | 
Barrister-at-Law, 54 Clarendon Real, Holland 


Fark, London, W. 11. 

1602. Hovsrox, Rev. A. M'Nemn, MA. &.D., 
J.P., The Manse, Awchterderran, Cardenden, 
Fife, 

1580."Howpex, Coamtims KR. A, Advocate, Sherifl- 
Substitute of Inverness, Elgin, and Nairn, 
Sheriff Court, Elgin. 

1686. Hownes, Jonw M., C.A., 11 Eton Terrace. 

1910. Howren, Awnnew, 46 Garscube Terrace, Murray- 
held. 





1898, Hosren, Sir Tatowas, LL.D., W.S.. [nverarbour, 
HH Inverleith Place. 

1695. Horcwsow, Jaues T., of Moreland, 12 Douglas 
Crescent. 

1900. Hrnz, The Hon. Joux, F.RIG.S., ete., Lanier 
Heights, Washington, D.C., U.8.A. 

1o12, Hreror, Ronsenrt, 5 Belle Vue Crescent, Sunder- 
hand. 

= 

1906. Ison, Ataw, Ari Master, Arbroath High 

School, i Osborne Terrace, Millgate Loan, 
» Arbrowth.. 

180). Ixocus, ALEXaxpER Woop, 90) Abercromby 
Place. 

1904. Isotus, Fuasxcrs Camo, Rock House, Calton Hill. 

1011.*Isows, Hanut ft. G., 10 Dick Place. 

1h6.*Isotim, Jow~ <A., Advoeute, 13 Randolph 
Crescedk. 


1918. Jacksox, Gixoron Emsxixe, W.S., Kirkbuddo, 
Forfar. 

1916. Jo#xsox, Jonw Bora. C.A., 12 Granby Road. 

1002.*Jouxsrox, Atraen Wintie, Architect, 20 Ash- 
burnhum Mansions, Chelsea, London, 3.W. 10. 

1802, Jonxetrox, Davin, 24 Huntly Gardens, Kelrinaide, 
Glasgow, 

16, JouxsTow, Georcke Haever, 22 Garscube Terrace, 


1907. Jonmwstow, Winuaw Caurnun., Ws., 19 Walker 


Sire. 

1892. Jouxsroxe, Hexur, M.A. Oxon., 69 North- 
nmberiand Strnet. 

1806. Jowas, Atrogp CHannes, Locksley, Tennyson 
Road, Bognor, Sussex. 


1917. Katen, Ronewr M'Cri.wocn, Dean View, Kil- 
maroc k. 
1910. Kar, Aurion, J.P., F.S.A., 11 Regent Terrace. 


1803. Rave, Wauren Jexkimson, jun. B.A. F.3.A., 


Pembroke, Harrogate. 


1912. Kerry, Jon~ Kurso, 105 Morningside Drive. 
I870,*Kecre, Gir Joux 3, LL.D., F.WLG.S., F.S.8,, 


3 Hoseerolt 
SW. 3. 

1015. Kecwar, Curtox, LR. Hist§., i) Gower Streei, 
London, W.t. 1. 

1911. KRexssepr, ALexaxpem, Renmill House, Hothwell 

LOLL Kesswepr, ALexaxpen Brrogss, 6 Manatield 
Place. 

1880."Kuxxepy, Jovy, M.A., 25 Abingdon Street, 
Westminster, 5.W. 1. 

1907. Kewr, Hexgamiw Wittiaw Jou, Tatefield Hall, 
Beckwithshaw, Harrogate. 


Avenue, Hampstead, Lormlon, 


RIX 


~ 

1M. Kext, Barawtey Bexsawx, Tatefleld Hall, 
Reckwithshaw, Harrogate. 

110, Ken, Coagzes, M.A., C.A., Easierton, Milngarie, 
Stirlingshire. 

1912. Kem, Jawes Ixouis, Hall of ss Ugelw- 
moor, Renfrewshire, 


156)."Keewope, Pama M, 0., Ravoeate Glen Akiyn, 


Hamaey, Iste of Man. 

1880, Kuan, Axpwew Wittiam, F.RS.E., Royal Bank 
House, St. Andrew Square. 

1696, Keun, Hewar F., A.B..B.A., 2 East Claremont 

1011."Kercumx, W. T., W.S., Keeper of the General 
Register of Sasines, HLM. General Register 
House. 

1911, Kaveuk, Coantes E., M.A., F.S.A,, J.P, D.L, 
Aldermaston Court, Heading. 

1H12. Kivo, Cuamies, 21 Newton Place, Glasgow. 

1912."Kina, Str Jouw Wesratt, Barts 
Lanark. 

1900." Riorrote, The Right Hon, The ie af, G.C.M.G., 
LL.D., Keith Hall, Inverurie. 


1912. Kimew, Mise Kate Jouwstonn, san Burnt- 


island. 

1806. Kmuratumion, Joux G,, W.S., 32 saa 
Park, Edinburgh. 

1915. KRomwoon, Caauces, Duncairn, Helensburgh. 

10. Kxowtes, Captain Wittaw Henny, F,5.A., 
Little Bridge, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


1910, Latter, Peacy Wann, L.D.8., B.C.3, Edin., Sea- 
ford, Main Hood, Seapoint, C.P., South Africa, 


101," Lawoxt, Sir Nonwanx, Bart., M.P., of Knockdow, © 


Toward, Argyllshire. 

1893, Laxawitt, Kongmr &.. T St Leonard's Hank, 
Perth, 

1682.* Leapnerren, THowas Greexsnime.ps, of Stobie- 


side, Strathaven, Spital Tower, Denholm, 
Roxburghshire. 

1910,*Laaan, Captain James Hamiiron, Bindon, 
Wellington, Somerset. 

1907. Lavawrox, Josuvm Mackeunzre, Librarian, Public 
Library, Greenock. 


IT. Lexxox, Davip, MLD., F.B.A.S., Tayside House, 
162 Nethergate, Dundee, 
12.*Levesox-Gowrn, F. 3., Travellers’ Club, Pall 


Mall, London. 

1007. Lixp, George Jawes, 121 Rua do Golgotha, 
Oporto, Portugal. 

1900. Lispsay, Rev. Joux, M.A., D.D., LL.D, 
“ Boliemia,” Riscdsictey, Llangollen, 4. 

169), Lispsay, Leowanp C., Hroomhills, Honiton, 
Deron. 


Stanmore, | 


1802. Lintow, Siaox, Oakwood, Selkirk. 

1881.*Lirrie, Ronenr, Ardenlea, Northwood, Middle- 
oer, 

1915. Locknant, Jonw Y., 12 Victoria 
Kirkcaldy. 

Lh, Lockmasr, Sir Siuox Macpowanp, Bart., of 
Lee and Carnwath, The Leo, Lanark. 

LL." Lowey, Jou~ W. M., 6 Carlion Street. 

IMT. Love, Witt Hexpensos, MA. (Glmua.), 
AMug., Trin. Coll, London, & Bythawood 
Drive, Glaseow, 

1902. Low, Gronon M., Actuary, 11 Moray Place, 

IAM. Lowsox, Gromon, LL.D, Rector of the High 
School, 14 Park Place, Slitting. 

1905. Lusk, Rev. Davin Convinen, 15 The Turl, 
Cnford. 

1915, Lros, Rev. W. T., Christ Church Reetory, 
Lanark. 

1910, Lroxs, Axonew W., 44 India Street. 


Ciordens, 


1882. Macapam, Josue H., Aldborough Holl, Aki- 
borough Hateh, near (Mord, Essex, 


1908. M°Cowacerm, Rev. Wituas, The Mri, 
Lauder 

1915, M'Coguice, Ayprew, © Victoria Street, New- 
ton-Stewart, 

1913. M'Comace, Sir Wiaw §., LID, 13 Diovnigrl aa 
Crescent. 


19. Macpowato, Cartes, Dunglass Castle, Howling. 

1865. Macboxatp, Conn Riotacn, M.D. 3t Lawrence, 
Ayr. 

1L000."Macnoxatp, Geonor, C.1., FB. A., M.A. LED. 
LT Learmonth Gardens,—Curator af Coins. 

1879. Macpowarp, Jawes, W.S., 21 Thistle Street. 

1900. MacDowann, Jos, Sutherland Arms Hotel, 
Galspie, 

1500."*MacboNaLp, Jows Maraksow, Moor Hill, Farn- 
ham, Surrey. 

1852. Macpoxatp, Kessxeru, Town Clerk of [nver- 
cee 

ISM) Macpowato, Writtam Rag Neid th, 
Coates Avenue. " De hen: 

Lhd. Macpougatt, Sir James Patrew, KC. B., Keeper 
of the Records of Scotland and Registrars 
General, of Gallanach, Oban, 39 Heriot Row, 

187T2."M'Dowar., THowas W., M.D. Burwood, Wial- 
hurst, Sussex, 

1008. M’Euxer, Kev. Homemt, M.A. The Manse 

A Downpatrick, County Down. 

M' Ewen, Hoan Dewwwowp, Lyndhurst, Primrose 

Bank Road, Trinity. i . 

1917. M‘Ewes, Roperr Fisxtn. B.A. Cantab,, Advo- 
cate, of Marchmont and Dardrochat, March- 
mont, Rerwiekahire, 
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1908. M‘Ewew, W. @, M.A., W.S., 9 South Charlotte | 1904, Macksxen, W. M., M.A., Ellerker Housp, "is 
Sireet. Cnalow Road, Richmond, Surrey. 
1917, Macramnaxe-Guteve, H. W., Impington Park, | 1911."Macere, Peres Jerraer, of Glenreaslell, nel 
Cambridge. Corraith, Symington, Ayrshire. 
1902." M'Grucmmst, Cuamces BR. B., J.P. 28 Penkett | 1015. MacKmopy, Capiain Etuior M. 3, M.A. Oxon., 
Road, Liscard, Cheshire. Lanutkshire Yeomanry, Hirkwood Castle, @ 
, 1598.*MacGiuvesy, Axovs, 0.M., M.D., 23 South Lesmoabagow, Lanarkshire. 
Tuy Street, Dundee, 1878. Mactagax, Hosenr Cram, M.D., 5 Contes 
ISOL."MacGuscor, Ataspaim R., of Macgregor, The Creacent. 
Hermitage, Rothesay, Isle of Bute. 1017. M'Leaw, Jawes, Drumelsier School House, 
1915. Maconxoon, Rev, Wud CoxsiotaM, Manse Broughttn, Peebleshine, = 
of Covington, Thankerton. 1885."MacLenose, Jawes, M.A. LL.D, FSA, | 
1895. MacIwtosn, Rev. Coanues Dovouas, M.A., University Gardena, Glasgow. 
Minister of St Oran's Church, Tigh-na-creige, | 1010. Macuzop, Frenratck Tuomas, 36 St Alban’s 
Connel, Argyllshire. Road. 
1913. Macurmrrosu, H. B., Hedhythe, Elgin. 1890."Maciuon, Sir Rearanp, K.0.8., Vinters, Maid- 
1A0S. MackiNTosit, Werursax Frrx, Procuratet-Fiscal stone, Kent. 


LM. Mactron, Major Honeat Coawrvap, c/o F. J. 
H. Macleod, Wandene, Highwood Avenue, 
North Finchley, London, X, 12. 

1907.*Macteop, Kev, Witt H. B.A. Cantab., 
Manse of Buchanan, Drymen. 


of Forfarshire, Linreoch, 3 Craigie Terrace, 
Dundes, 

}897.*Macintrae, P. M., Advocate, Auchengower, 
Brackland Road, Callander. 

1208. Macway, Georar, M.D., F.H.C.3.E., 20 Drum- 


sheugh Gardens. L8TS. Macwath, Witte, 106 St Andrew Square. 
1003. Mackay, Growor G., Melneas, Hoylake, | 1906. MaPurian, H. P., K.C., 82 Moray Place. 

Cheshire. L016, M'Minecas, Bev. Wintttam, Chaplain to the 
1688, Macecat, J. F., W.5., White House, Cramond Forces, St. Leanant’s Manse, Trunfermline. 

Bridge, Midlothian. 1015. Macwem, Hooper Lisrun, of Barra, The 
1912. Mackay, Nowwax Dowotas, M.D., B.Se., Wyoming, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

D.P.H., Dall-Avon, Aberfeldy. 100, Macrnam, J. H. N., E.C., Shernifl of Atir- 
1BSD. Mackar, Witttaw, LL.D, Solicitor, Inver- ling, Dumbarton, and Clackmannan, 17 Hoyal 
1900, Macewan, Noamaw M., Parkgate, Paisley, 1866, Macroenson, Ancmmmato, Architect, 7 Young 
11s, M'Recusim, Sir James, A.BLE., The Abboy Street. 

House, Furness Abbey. 10), MacKan, Capt. Coco, of Feoirlinn, Colintraive, 
1900, Maceecuwm, Jowx Mactercay, Solicitor, 6 Argyll. 


1908, MactaAk, Her, Dowano, B.D, The Manse, 
Edderton, Hoss-abire. 

1914. MacHar-Grisraap, Liewtenant-Colonel Jou, of 
Eilean Donan, Ballimore, Otter Perry, Argyll. 

1862."*MacKrrcmm, Davin, C.A., 4 Archibald Place, 


Westbourne Gardens, Glasgow, W 
1911. Mackesne, Atexawnew J., Solicitor, G2 | 
Academy Street, Inverness. 
1887. Mackesze, Dati J., Sherifl-Substitute, 17 | 
Athole Gardena, Glasgow, W 


1591.*Mackexze, James, 2 Hillbank Crescent. —P ire= President. 
1872."Mickexaz, Hew Jawexs §6., @& Woodburn | 1000. Matootm, Joms, 14 Durham Street, Monifieth, 
Terrace. Forfarshire. 


T1!. Mackexae, Jonm, Dunyegan Heuse, Dunvegan, | 1800. Matcocn, Jawes, M.A., Dudbope Villa, Dundee, 
1914, Matcocn, Jawes J,, M.A., Wakefield, Juniper 


1hO. Mactexaic. Sir Rewxvern J., Bart., King’s and 





Lord ‘Treasurer's Hemembrancer, 10 Moray | 1901. Maxx, Loepovie M'Lertax, 144 St Vincent 
Flare. Strat, Glaapow, 

1910. Mackextiz, Mempw Torwe, M.1., Scolpaig, | 1915. Manver, Rev. D. G,, Manse of Mertoun, &t 
Lochmuaddy. Boswells. 

1862. Mackenzie, H. W, H., Earlahall, Lenchars, | 1000. Mansmatt, Hexar £&., Kachun, Broughton, 
Cis, Peeblesshire. ’ 

IH, Maceenze, Wituam Coox, 35 Mount Ararat | 1017. Mamsnaut, Joux Nams, M.D.,7 Battery Place, 
Road, Richmond-on-Thaomes, Rotheaay, 


“xl 


# 

1586 Mansmate, Witwtaw Houstes, Callander, Perih- 
hire, 

T016., Manrix, James H., Hollybank, Fanmure Terrace, 
Dundes. 

100. Marri, Rev. Jonx, 34 Inverlelth Terrace, 

1916. Mauttx, Wittiam, J.P., 24 Atgole Gardens, 

Kaelvinaide, Glasgow. 
Mauwice, Tuomas Pouves, A.H.LBLA., F.S.1., 
FLL Arhit., 43 Lander Koad. 

1008, Mastm, Jomx, M.A., D.Sc, Ph.D, LittD,, 

LL.D, ete., Principal of Kenyon Hall College, 
, Kenyon, near Manchester. 

1st. Maxwenr, The Hight Hon, Sir Heanent Evs- 
fact, Bart., D.C.L., LLD., F.B.5., of Mon- 
reith, Wigtownshire, 

1Sf2.*Maxwen., Sir Jous~ Srimiims, Bart., LL.D., 
Pollok House, Follokshaws. 

ISM. Alay, Titowas, FLE.LS., F.S.A., Glanearn, Perth 
Road, Crieff. 

1900. Mewzies, W. D. Gmananw, off Pitcur, Hally- 
burton House, Cowpar- Angus. 

1878. Meeckn, Major Winns Linpsay, Hunting- 
Lower, Perth. 

1914. Minptewtas, Rev, J. T., 3 The Boeghes, West 
Didabury, Manchester. 

1882. Micnaw Arexaspen H. LL.D, Albert Institute, 
Dundee. 

1606, Mitnen, Atexanpen C,, M.D., Craig sal 
Fort-William. 

1676.*Mitter, GEORGE ANpEnsoy, W.5., asia 
Perth. 

1M. Mincen, Jous Coances, North of Scotland and | 

Town and County Bank, 47 St Vincent Street, | 

| 


Glasgow. 
Id Rosebery 
Creacent., 


IAT." Minwer, Hongetr Scuaw, W.3., 

191). Moke, Stecarr Naren, Lecturer in Roman 
History, The University, Glasgow. 

1564, “Mircnent., Hvan, Solicitor, Pitlochry. 

1£00,*Mircuer., Sypway, Architect, The Pleasance, 
Gullane. 

1607. Morratr, Atexanpen, MLA., LL.B, Advocate, 
Shenifi-Substitute of Stictingshize, Arnotdala, 
Palkirk. 

itl, Moxenetrr, The Hon, FPreomwcK Somes ai 

-Marionville, Colinton, 

1906, MoxTroomeme, Jonw Cunnixonam, of Dalnarks| 
Stair, Ayrahire. 

LBa5. aonay, The Hight Hon, The Earl of, Kinflauns 

Castle, Perth. 

1882, Mounts, Jawes Ancatanpo, A.B.S.A., Architect, | 
Wellington Chambers, Ayr, 

1007. Moms, Joserm, Fern Bonk, Clermiston Road, | 
Corstorphine. 


TO17. 
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1862. Monmsox, Huw, LL.D., Librarian, [Edin- 
burgh Public Library, Torrisdale, 3 Corrennle 
Gardens. 

1687 ."*Moverat, 
Bridge. 

IXM. Mouvxaur, J. L, WS, Professor of Con- 
vevancing, University of Edinburgh, 24 Glen- 
cairn Crescent. 

189T. Moxox, Cuautes, T7 George Street. 

1869. Motmnizab, Groros, F.H.S.E., Commissioner for 
the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, Speybank, 
Pochabers, 

18T#.*Musxro, Rowent, M.A., M.D., LL.D,, Elmbank, 
Largs, Ayrshire. 

1800,"*Moxno, Rev. W. M., Withdean Hall, Hinghton, 

1890. Moenmo-Feeousox, His Excellency The Right 
Hon, 3ir Rowato Ceavrronp, of Novar,G.C.MLG. , 
Raith, Kirkealdy. 

1911. Muncute, Jawes, Penrioch, Kingcase, Prestwick, 
Aveshire. 

1910, Munuuay, Cuances Hore, jun,, Stockbroker, U8 
West George Street, Glasgow. 

1578."Muunay, Davin, M.A., LL.D., F.3.A., 109 Woat 
George Street, Glaagow. 

1911. Memnar, Kurre K., B.A., 27 St Leonard's 
Terrace, Chelsea, London. 

1534. Monear, Paruton, W.5.,7 Eton Terrace,—F ire- 

President. 
Muugay, Ff. Kerra, W.5., 


Joux J, Naemoor, Kumbling 


1205. 10 Charlotte Square, 

1005."°Nauarre, Wrouas W., C.A, 57 Hamilton 
Drive, Glasgow. 

1911."Narmea, Gronon G., M.A., 9 Woodside Place, 
Glasgow. 

1907. Narimea, Hewny M., Milton House, Bowling. 

1806. Narme, Taropors, c/o Mrs Farquharson, 10 
Melville Crescont. 

1691." Netrseox, Groror, LL.D., Wellfeld, 76 Partick- 
hill Road, Glasgow. 

1900. Newoanns, The Right Hon. Loap, LLD., 
Maukislie Castle, Carluke. 

1687. Newrosw, BR. N. H., 3 Eglinton Crescent, 

1007. Nicotson, Davin, C.B., M.D., 201 Royal Courts 
of Justice, Strand, London. 

1691. Nome, honenar, Herontull, Hawick. 

1X6. Nowe, Jaurs A., Craigtsy, Ferry Road, 
Dundes. 

1698. Norma, Jou, F.F.A., 176 Newhaven Road,— 
Treasurer, 


1910, Oomvr, Mrs M. G. CO. Nisnet-Hawitroy, of 
Belhaven, Dirleton, and Winton, Biel House, 
Prestonkirk. 
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1f07."0ne, AurmeD Wituiaw, H.A., F.L3., 32 | 1906. Parvonu, Rong, 11 Barnton Gardens, Davidsfn's 
Denmark Villas, Hove, Sussex. Mains. 
1M. Otpereve, W. T., F.R.LB.A, 13 Braid | 1907. Potcan, Hennenrt §., Dunbarnie Cottage, Bridge 
Avenue. of Farn. 


1907. Ogun, Jouw AM’ RKimpy, 32 Dockhead Street, | 


Salteoata, 
16, Oi, Lewis P., F-F.A., Secretary to the Scottish 
Life Asturance Co., 14 Learmonth Gardens. 
1p, Ommockn, ALexanpep, 16 Dalrymple Crescent. 
1901, Ownn, Cuantes, Architect, Benora, Broughty 
Ferry. 


1X3. Park, ALEXaxDEn, Ingleside, Lenzie, 

1917. Pans, Frawxumw <A., 149 froadway, 
York. 

1015, Parensos, Jonw Witsow, A.R.LB.A., Ancent 
Monuments Department, HM. Office of Works, 
3 Hope Park Terrace. 


1. Parersow, Miss Ocravia G., Ashmore, Helens- | 1900. Havens, ALExaxpen Jawes, c/o The Capital and 


169], Patow, Vicron Atnent Nom, W.3., 31 Melville 

1860. Patrensox, James K.. Ph.D., LL.D., President 
Emeritus, State University of Kentucky, Leving- 
ton, Kentucky, U.S.A. 


114. Parressox, T. Baxexnare, L.D.3,, Carisbrooke, | 


B4 Station Road, Blackpool. 

100. Patt, Auton F, Batrovn, Architect, 16 
Rutland Square, 

I671.*Pact, Sr Gromoe M., LL.D, WS., Deputy 
Keeper of the Signet, 16 5t Andrew Square. 

1670. Pact, Sir J. Banrova, C.V.0., LLD., Lord Lyon 
King-of-Arma, 30 Heriot, Row. 

1902." Faviam, Sir Davin, F.F.A., 6 Forres Street. 

1691, Pracs, Tuomas Surre, Architect, Junction Road, 


1913. Pracock, A. Wensren, Architect, 140 Princes | 
Street. 

10M, Penme, Avexaxpen L. Dion, W.S., 13 South 
Learmonth Gardena. 

1679. Penom, Jou~ M. Dick, Architect, & Albyno 
Place. 

1910, Pour, Atezasper, LLB... F.BRS.E., The 


Mary Acre, Brechin. 

1912. Porrgovs, ALExaxpen, Ancaster House, 81 
Fillana, Perthshire, 

1Q0L*Porrtaso, His Grace The Duke of, E.G,, 
Welbrck Abbey, Notts. 

19il. Paasrow, Foaxn A. B., Architect, Ardwell, 16 
Waverley Park, Shawlands, Glasgow. 

19065. Puce, C. Rees, Walnuta, Broadway, Worcester- 

IX). Pommcse, Rev, 
Square, Glasgow. 


New | 





James, M.A, 8 Cathedral | 


1912. Qotcks Kictanp, Superintendent of Ari Gisllery © 
atl Antiquities, Finatel Museum, Queen's 
Road, Bristal. 


Lik. Hart, Ronent Saxoeren, C.B.E., Professor of 
Scottisl® History and Literature, CGlaapow 
University, 31 Lilybank Gardens, Gilaagow, 

1601. Rawat, Wirtttasu, Bowland, Stow, 

1006. Kawxm, Wituamw Brack, of Cleddans, 9 Lans- 
downe Crescent, 

1672. Hawxixe, Jous, E.C., M.A, LL.D, Professor 
of Scots Law, University of Edinburgh, 23 
Ainslie Place, 


Counti® Bank, Corshill, Ipswich, 

1808, Hes, Atexawpen, Havalahalli Estate, c/o 
Postmaster, Yelahanka, Bangalore, Mysore 
State, [Loclin. 


1909. Ret, Atrmowso Sropant, Hank of England, 


Manchester. 

1697.*Kurp, Kev. Enwarp T, 3,, M.A., Ravelston, 
fH Great Western Road, Glasgow. 

LOT, Kicmamnaon, Rev, Axpaew T., “ Lincliden,” 
Kirkcaldy. 

1912. Hrcwannson, Janes S,, Architect, 4 Alelville 
Street. 

1806, Kichanpson, Raven, W.S., 29 Eglinton Crescent, 

1566," Krtcaix, Coantes, 8.8.C., 20 Hill Street, 

1907. Honn, Jaws, LL.B, 7 Alvaniey Terrace. 

1808." Honents, ALEXANDER F., Fairniler, Selkirk. 

1905. Rowewrs, Jom, C.M.G., Littlebourne House, 
Dunedin, New Zealand. 

14. Ronemrs, J. Huneer, Captain R.E., F.RLGS., 
F.3.1., Riryntirion, Eaton Grove, Swansen. 

1901,*Ronewrs, Thomas J. 5., Drygrangs, Melrose. 

1916, Roneerson, Auaw Kerri, Architect, 12 Hussell 
Place, Leith, 

1916. Ronekersow, Bucen, B.A, 
Hillhead, Glasgow, 

1910. Honrersos, Joux, 27 Victorin Road, Dunde«, 

1856.*RoneuTsow, Rowswr, Huntly House, Dollar. 

1915. Ronextsox, Honenr Buus, Resident Archi- 
tect, BLM, Office of Works, Windsor (Castle 
Windsor, 

1605. Romentsox, W. G. Arrcmsox, ALD. DSe., 
F.R.C.PE., Mayfield Lodge, 2 Mayfield 
Gardens. 

1014. Romson, Josera, 14 Castle Street, Kirkeud- 
bright. 


T Vinicombe Street, 
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WA6." Roporn, Epwann, | Clairmont Gardens, Glasgow. 

1905. Houzo, James A., Solicitor, Argyle House, 

1910. Homawes, Cuannes &., C.A.,, 3 Abbotsford 
Crescent. 

1872.*Rosepmey asp Mrovoratax, The Right Hon. 
The Earl of, K.G., E.T., DC.L, LLD., 
Dalmeny Park. 

1876. Ross, Atexanpex, LL.D., Architect, Queensgate 
Chambers, Inverness. 

1601. Hoss, Thomas, LL.D., Architec® 14 Saxe-Coburg 
Place. 

IMS. Rose, J. M., 3.8.C., Cinton Howe, Whitehouse 
Loan. 

1903. Reussens, Rev. Jawes C., D.D., 0 Coates Gardens, 

1914. Rossec., Jon, 323 Leith Walk. 


1911 Samon:, Sir Joux Surrn, K.B.E., 177 Weat | 


Regent Street, Glasgow. 
1907, Saxpewax, Davin D., Cairflebank House, 
Arbroath, 
MM. Sawos, The Hon, Loan, LL.D., 4 Heriot Row, 
1L000,*Sarcr, Rev. A, H., M.A,, LL.D., D.D., Professor 
ef Assyriology, Oxford, & Chalmer® Crescent, 
Edinburgh,—Forngn Secretary. 
1912, Scraten Rev, Hexapy Grr, 
Avenue, Inverkoithing. 


tt Banners 


1910, Scosrmm, Captain Tan H. Mackay, Seaforth | 


Highlanders, c/o Messrs Cox & Co., Charing 
Cross, London, 5.W. L. 

1602, Scorr, Sir Jawes, J.P., Rock Knowe, Tayport. 

IMS. Scorr, Jounw, W.5., 13 Hill Street. . 

1f01. Scorr, J. H. F. Erewaren, of Gala, Gala House, 
Galashiels, 

IMT. Scorr, Taowas G., 166 Ferry Road, Leith, 

1fi4. Soorr, W.J. Eowowxstox, M.A. 78 Trinity Road, 
Wood Green, London, 4.22, 

1X07. Scort-Moxcurrr, Ronket, W.5., 10 Randolph 
Cll, —Seeretary, 


148). Scort-Monxcmurr, W.G., M.A., Honorary Shenfl- | 
Substitute of Lanarkshire, Whitchurch Rectory, 


Edgewarn, Middlesex, 

1915. Sceraqnovn, Nomvar, Fellow of the [nstilute 
of Journalists, Helen Bank, Longforgan, by 
Drurneler. 


1913. Suaxp, J. Hanver, W.S., 38 Northumberland 


SLrvet, 

117, Suaw, Jeutrs Apotrars, 4 Grosvenor Hoa, 
Whalley Range, Manchester. 

1918, Saaw, Mackeszre S., WS, 1 Thistle: Court. 

LOT, Suaw, Wiwiam &., F.E.Hist.Soc., Honorury 
Curator of the Collections of the Presbyterian 
Historical Society of England, London, 36 
Sandy Lane, Stretford, Manchester, 





1906. Sumanrn, Jonw E., 6 King Street, Stirling. 

1917, Samia, Covrrevay Jom, C.A,, ll George 
Sree. 

1913, Siu, Rey. Guatavis Arep, Valetta, Malia. 

1015. Samrsow, ©. J. W., Principal Architect, 
ALM, Office af Works, Edinburgh, 4) Cluny 


Drive. 
1680."Smureox, Sir Rowmer K., W.S., 23 Douglas 


1908, Sixciam, Cotm, M.A., Architect, 25 Clifford 
Street, Tbrox, Glasgow, 

1916. Sixctam, Srems Patow, 0.A., 25 Grosvenor 
Siroet. 

1910. Sisrow, Rev. Toomwas, D.D., Minister of Dores, 
Inverness-shire. 


1907. Skzemm~woroy, The Hon, Lorp, 12 Randolph 


Crescent. 

Seinwen, Honenr Tariton, M.A., F.RSLE., 
House Governor, Donaldson's Hospital. 

Surrn, A. Doxcas, Advocate, Rosehill, Banchory- 
Ternan. 

1910. Surrn, Davin Barp, LLB. 6 Woodlands 
Terrace, Glasgow. 

Smith, G. Gurcory, LL. D., Professor of English 
Literature, University of Belfast, 20 Windsor 
Park, Belfast. 

1915. Surro, JAwes, Conservator, Anthropological 
Museum, Marischel College, Aberdeen, 4 
Helmont Place, Aberdeen. 

1692,*SuyvtTae, Colonel Davin M., Methven Castle, 
Perth. 

1802, Somenvinne, Rev. J, E., B.0., Castellar, Crieff, 

1910."*Srexcen, Crantes Loria, 5 Great Western 
Terrace, Glasgow. 

1910.*Srexcnun, Jonx Jawes, 5 Great Western Terrace, 
Glasgow. 

1913. Squaxce, Major T. Comm, M.D., M.S,, F.KLS.E., 
PL, RALS,, 15 Grange Crescent, Suncerland. 

143.*Stane, Her. Wittaam A., Chorch Placer, Castle 
Douglas, Rirkeudbright. 

IMM. Srecant, A. Frawcus, Advocate, 7) Great King 
Sireet, 

1902, SrevantT, Jawes, W.S., 35 Rutland Street, 

1913, Srnvexsox, Davin, Firenxe, §8 Trinity 
Road. 


Ii. 


Oxford Terrace. 

1913. Srevexsox, Nouwax, Dechmont View, Sandy- 
hills, Shettleston. 

1913. Stevewsos, Pexcy #., § North Charlotte 
Street. 

19M. Stevenson, Major-General T. &., C.B., Sunny- 

191], Stuwanr, A. K., 1 Lynedoch Place. 
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1916. Srewanr, Coances, W.S., 25 Coates Gardena. 1015. Thowsos, Jawes Gpanawe, Alderyde, Giffin, 
1870. Srewanwr, Cuantes Porste, Chesiield Park. Renfree wahire. 

Stevenage. 1913. THowsox, Jouwx Gonnox, 5.5.0., 4 Castle 
190). Srewant, Sir Huon Saw, Bart, Arnigowan, Street. . 

Greenock, 1696. Twowsox, J. Marmannp, LL.D., Advocate, :1 
1017. Srewarr, Jou~ ALexaxogn, 104 Cheapside | Grorgnor Gardens. 

Street, Glasgow, 1910. THomsox, Wittsam §., Architect, 65 Constitu- 
190). Srewanr, Hr Maus J. M'Tanaanr, Rari., Ard- | tion Street, Leith. 

well, Stranraer. 1896. Tuomevexs, Micnamt. Grieve, Glenormiston, 
1015, Srewanr, BR. Raxxocu, 12 Lorne Terrace, Tonerleithen. yn | 

Maryhill, Glasgow. 1911. Tuonscns, Wroaaw, Headmaster of the Public 


1885. Sruwant, Colonel Sir Kounur Kixo, K.C.B.E., 
Muriosioun Castle, Newmaina, Lanarkshire. 

1914, Stewant, W. Batrovn, Fir Grove, Park Road 
‘Weat, Birkenhead. 

16. 2nwrox, Ker. Jows, B.D., The Manse, Glamis, 
Forlaralure. 

1660, Stearneux, Rosen, W.8., 15 Eglinton Crescent. 

1910, Srevruers, Sir John, K.C.B., LL.D., 31 Sloane 
Gardens, London, 3.W. 

lo. Sreart, Her. Jowx, B.D., Kirkton Manse, 
Hawick. 

1697. Sccosy, Purur, Moray Street, Elgin. 

1407. Surmm, Groros C., J.P, of Lalathan, Lalathan 
Lodge, 2t Cyrus, by Montrose. 

1884. Swattow, Kev. OH. J., M.A., “ Hawthbornden,” 
23 Grand Avenue, West Southbourne, Bourne- 


feu, 

1918, Swax, T. Atemay, A.KR.LB.A., 12 Claremont 
Crescent. 

IMM), Sworrox, Captain Groron &. C., Galtonside 
House, Melrose. 

1915. Syees, Foaxe, Lorne Villa, Vietona Ronl, New 
Barnet, Herts. 


1916. Tarr, Eowys Servovm Herm, §2 Commercial 
Street, Lerwick. 

1910. Tarr, Grouos Hore, 26 High Street, Galashiels. 

117. Tarvon, Fraxe J., Librarian, Public Library, 
Barley, 5 Regent Gireet South, Harnaler. 

1910, Texnr, Rev. Canon Groros Faxon, F.8.A., 
F.R.Hist3., F.B.S., Hector of St John's 
Episcopal Church, 10 Learmonth Terrace. 

1902. Toms, Honentr, M.A., M.B., C.M., 2 Aber- 
eromby Place. 

1910. Thomas, H. D,, M.A., Oxon., Joint Head- 


master of Cargilfield Sehool, Cramond | 


Bridge. | 
1906." Tuomsox, Davin Cocren, J.P., O.L., Inveravon, 


Broughty Ferry. 

Wil. Teowsos, Jawes, MLA. LL, Solicitor, 1] Weal 
Ball Street, Dundee, 

1915. Teowzon, Jawes, The Cedars, F ortiagreen Road, 
Fast Finchley, Landon, %, 


| 


ae 


| 
1 





School, Eeclefechan, Dumfriesshire. 

LST. Tuorr, Jou Toowas, LL.D., Brunswick House, 
54 Princess Road, Leicester. 

1910. Toop, Hexay Gurowanpe, Architect, 2777 Kegent 
Street, London, W. 1. 

1902."Trat, H. Liove: Nowros, F.R.G,3., Capt, 
4th Highland Light Infantry, Grattan Lodge, 
Viearstown, Stradbally, Queen's County, 
Ireland 

117. Teams, Wiriam, ©.E., 4 Warrender Park 
Crescent. 

1890. Ton.ocm, Major-Gen. Sir ALmxaxpam Baevce, 
Keb. C.ALG.. Lianwysk, Crickhowell, 
8. Wales. 

1018. Torseen., Mre Marjory Janet, of Huiles, Hailes 
House, Slateforl, Midlothian, 

1687."*Tonweci., Witias J., 16 Grange Terrace. 

lhl. Torxari., W.3., Aikenshaw, Roseneath. 


1017.* Vagos, Captain Avasram, D.8.0., 13 Danube 
Street, 

1878." Umocnanrr, Janes, §.P., 13 Danube Street, 

1005.* Tsuen, Sir Ronen, Bart., of Norton aml Wella, 
Wells, Hawick. 


IhM. Wannen., Jawes Atexanpen, of Leadloch, 12 
Kew Terrace, Glaggow. 

190. Wacken, Joux, M.A., Solicitor, Damdee (on 
actife service), 

1879. Wactacn, Thowas, Ellerslie, Inverness. 

1915. Wau, The Venerable Archdescon ALoEENox, 
M.A. Cantab., The Vicarage, Siurminster- 
Newton, Dorset, 

1917. Wanxnn, Guataw Nicour, James Place, JST 
Strathmartion Row, Downtheld, Oundee, 

1O17.*Wannacn, Jows, 1S Hotheswy Terrace. 

1916, Warensox, Davm, Fellow, Royal Society of 
Painter- Etchers, Lond., Bridgend House, 
Brechin. 

1876. Watreesrox, George, 1) Claremont Crescent. 

1M. Wario, H. Srewann, Architect, While Gables, 
Dovercourt, Esser, 


XY 


* 
1SMl."Warsox, Rev. Avexaxpee Derr, B.D,, 432 | 


Great Weatern Roa, Aberdeen. 

1007." Warsox, Cuantes B. ooo, F.B.S.E., Huntly 
Lodge, l Napher Roel. 

1013. Warsow, G. P. H., 5 Mormingaide Park. 

1M. Warsow, Jom, Architect, 27 Rutfind Street, 

1208. Watson, Joun~n Pancun, W.5,, Greystane, 
Kinellan Road, Murrayfield. 

10M. Warsow, Waren Cuum, B.A.,Oxon., Northfield, 

1919, Warsow, Wituras J., M.A, CLD, F.BS.E., 
Professor of Celtic Languages, Literature and 
Antiquities, University of Edinburgh, 6 Spence 
Street. 

IOT.*Warr Jawan, 

10606. Wart, Rey. Laventax Maclaax, M.A., BD., 
7 Royal Circus. 

1879. Wenpxneves, J. K. M., M.A,, WS., 3 Glencairn 
Creacent. 

1854." Wurre, Crom, 23 Drummond Place. 

1014. Warre, Georce Doxcas, of Kilrenny, 25 Market- 
gate, Crail. 

ISM. Worre, James, St Winnin’s, Bearslen® Dumbar- 

1918. Wurre, Joux, 18 Arthur Street, Pilrig, Leith. 


WS, F.P.A, MM Rothesay 


1008, Warreraw, Atuxanper, Gartshore, Kirkintil- — 


1002.*Warrenaw, Coautes Epwarp, Architect, 141 | 


Bath Streel, Glasgow. 
LOT. Warrenaw, Hauer Viexcest, c/o E..A. Hingston, 
Esy., Flax-Bourton, B.5.0., near Bristol, 
1913. Wurresinz, Rev. Josure, 4LA.,, Phamstend | 


Rectory, Aldborough, Norwich. 


_ 1807. 


l 


Sv EscniHisa 


American Philosophical Society. 

Baillie’s Institution, Glasgow, 

Central Public Library, Bristol. 

Free Public Library, Boston, 
UB. A, 

Harvard College, Harvard, U.5.4. 

fnstitute of Accountants and Actuaries in Glasgow, 

John Rylands Library, Manchester. 

Public Library, Aberdeen. 


Massachusetia, 


1000. Warrracce, Coauces Rromano, F.R.C.S., Lyn- 
wood, 27 Hatton Place. 

Wurraken, Profesor Exwunp T., M.A., Hon. 
D.Sc., F.BS,, 35 George Square. 

WiLkin, James, B.L., 3.5.C., 108 George Street. 

Winans, Rev, Gronan, Minister of Norrieston. 
C.F, Church, Thornhill, Perthshire. 

Wiiwaws, H. Maram, Tilehurst, 61 Prory 
Road, Rew, Surrey. 

Wittussos, Grower, J.P., of Westquarter, 
Lanarkshire, 5 Chamberlain Road, 

Wisox, Axorew Konerrsox, M.A, M.D., 
Lieut:-Gol, K.A.M.O.T., of Hopewell, Aberdon- 
shire, Cairnmore, Hose Shle Road, Liscanl, 
Cheahire. 

WiLsox, 
U.S.A. 

Witsox, Rev, Thomas, B.D., The Mange, Stow, 
Midlothian, 

Wisox, Rev. W. B. Ronertson, Sirathderon, 
Dollar, 

Wisocet, Mrs Estucn, Villa du Presne, 15 Hue 
Victor Hugo, Montileuri, Tunis. 

Woon, Wim Jawes, 200 George Street, 
Glasgow. 

Wworr, Kev, Feepuatce G., Incumbent of 8t. 
Jotin's without the Northgate, Chester, Kings- 
cote, King Street, Chester. 

WaroHt, JouxsTons Cumtetim, F.B.S.E., North- 
field, Colinton, Midlothian. 


1013, 


Lhe. 
1895. 


1917, 
1 Oks. 
117. Leovanp, Hynttaville, Marylami, 
1913, 
1912. 
Lae. 
1907. 


Ls, 


1915. 


1913. Yours, Taomas E., W.S., Auchterarder. 
—6©:1912."¥urs, Tuomas, W.S., 16 East Claremont 
Street. 


Public Library, Dundee. 
Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia. 
Reform Club, Fall Mall, London, §.W. 1. 


| State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madivon, 


Wisconsin, U.S.A. 

University College, Dublin. 

University of [lhinois, Urbana, Dlinois, U.S.A. 

Yale University Library, New Haven, Connecticut, 
USA, 
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LIST OF THE CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 
NOVEMBER 30, sr. 
Ili. Axopgson, Rev. TB. 5. G., B.D., Oban House, | 1904, Macnre, ALex., Piiresie, Abernethy. 
Ballure Road, Ramery, Isle of Man, 1915, Matriieszox, Jon, 42 East Claremont Street. 
1900. Bocuaxas, Mowoo, 23 South Alma Street, | 1915. Mowmeox, Mono, Lakefield, Bragar, Lewis. 
Falkirk, 1911, Nicotsox, Jou, Nybster, Caithness. , 
1913. Frasen, Jonx, 6 Restalng Road, Leith. 1803. Brrenrm, James, Howthorn Cottage, Port Elphin- 
1911, Govor, Jas. M,, J.P., Lerwick, Shetland. atone, Inverurie. 
1914. Kmuxess, W., Fornlea, Kirkwall. 1906, Stvenam, Jowx, 3t Ann's, 7 Queen's Cresconk, 
16. Macsexae, Wiiwam, Procurator-Piscal, Ding- Edinturgh. 
wall. 1913. Srour, Misa Ettzanern, Scalloway, Shetland. 


LIST OF HONORARY MEMBERS 


/. 
OF THE 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, 
NOVEMBER jo, 1918, 


[ Aeeording to tie Lawes, the number ia limited fo TWENTY-FIVE. | 


TS85. 
. * 
Dr Exsest Coantrz, The Maseum, Lyons, 


1802, 
Profesaor Luret Prconrs:, Director of the Royal Archwological Museum, Rome. 


L807, 


W. M. Forpess Peram, D.C.L, F.BA. LL.D. F.B.8., Edwards Professor of Ezyptology 
in University College, London, WC, I. 
Dre Sornus Mien, Secretary of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, and Director 
of the National Museum, Copenhagen. 
6& Professor Oscar Mowtrenivs, LL.D. Emeritus Royal Antiquary of Sweden, Stockholm. 


100. 


Este Canramnac, § Rue de la Chaine, Toulouse. 

F. J. Havesrreco, .A., F.B.A., LLD., Camden Professor of Ancient History, Winshield:, 
Headington Hill, Oxford. 

Rer. 5. Banrmo Gounn, Lew Trenchard, North Devon, 

Roxeat Braxanp, Huccaby House, Princetown, 8. Devon. 


1O08. 
10 Sir Antaue Jonx Evans, M.A., D.O.L, Youlbury, near Oxford, 
Satomox Kurxacn, Director of the National Moseum of Antiquities of Frmnoe, B8t 
Professor H. Deacuxporrr, Zehlendirferstrasse, 55 Lichterfelde (West), Berlin-Gr. 


13 Professor E. Errrenuixs, Director of the Romisch-Germanische Kommission, Eschersheimers 
Landstrasse 107, Frankfort-on-Main, 
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LIST OF THE LADY ASSOCIATES 
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OF THE 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, 


NOVEMBER 30, 1918. 


| decording to the Lows, the number ia limited to bwexry-rive.] 


[RBs, “ 
The Right Hon, The Covcxress or Seceme, Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 


154. 
Mise Euaa Swaxx, Walton Manor, Oxford. 


Miss M. A. Mureay, Edwards Library, University College, London, W.C.1. 
4 Mm E. 8. Ammracn, Westholm, Rawdon, Leeds, 


SOCIETIES, INSTITUTIONS, &c., EXCHANGING 
* PUBLICATIONS. 


Architectural, Archmologival, and Historic Society , Royal Society of Antiquariea of [reland. 








ot it Chenier and North Wales. Seottish Ecclesiological Society. 
rwickshire Naturalists’ Club, Shropshire Archwological Society. 

Bristol aa Gloucestershire Archmological Society. | Society of Antiquarica of London. 
British Archwological Association. | Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-apon-Tyne. 
Buchan Fiecki Club, o | Society of Architects, 
Buteshire Natural History Sooicty. Somersetahire Archwological and Natural History 
Cambrinn Archwological Association, Sockoty. 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society. | Stirling Natural Historyand Archmological Society. 
Cumberland and Westmorland AntiquaMan and Surrey Archeological Society. 

Archeological Society. Sussex Archmologioal Sochty. 
Derbyshire Archwological and Natural History | Thoresby Society. 

Amocintion. Viking Club. 
Dumfriesshire Natural History and Antiquarian | Wiltshire Archmological Society. 

BSoclety, Yorkshire Archwological Society. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association, 
oe ronson Sgames, ren 
Gaelic Society of Inverness. seeds une 
Geological Society of Edinburgh. Académio des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, Paris. 
Glaagow Archmological Society. Alterthumagesellachaft, Konigeberg. 
Hawick Archmological Society. Anthropologische Gesellachaft, Vienna, 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. Antiquarische Gesellechaft, Ziirich. 
Institute of Archeology, Liverpool. Archmological Survey of India. 
Kent EAT anig en Society, Berliner Gesellschaft fir Anthropologie. 

iinahire Architectural and Archeological | Eosnisch-Herregovinisches Landes-Museum, Sara- 

jevro. 

New Spalding Club. British School at Rome. 
Perthshire Society of Natural Science, Bureau of Ethnology, Washington. 
Royal Anthropological Institute. Centralblatt fir Anthropologie, Stettin. 
Royal Archmological Institute of Great Britain | California University. 

and Ireland. Christiania University. 
Royal Commission on Ancient and Historical | Colombo Museum, Ceylon, 

Monuments in Scotland, | Columbia University. 
Royal [rish Academy. Ecole d'Anthropologie de Paris. 
Royal Numismatic Society. Faculté des Sciences de Lyon, 





XXX 


Foreningen til Norske 
Bevaring. 

Gesellachaft ffir Niteliche Forschung, Trier. 

Goteborg och Bohuslins Fornminnesfireningen. 

Gottingen University. 

Historische und Antiquarische Gesellachaft, Basel. 

Historische Verein fiir Niedersachsen, 

Institut de Paléontologie Humaine, Paris. 

Kiol University. 

Kongelige Norske Videnskabers Selskab, Trond. 
hjem. 

Leipzig University. 

Musée Guimet, Paria, 

Musée National Suisse & Zirich, 

Museum, Bergen, Norway. 

Museum of Northern Antiquities, Christiania. 

National Museum of Croatia, 

Nordiska Museet, Stockholm, 

Norsk Folkemuseum, Christiania, 

Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Maas., U.S.A. 

Physic-Ockonomische Gesellechaft, Konigsherg. 

Prihistorische Kommission der Kaiserliche | 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien. 

Provincial Museum, Toronto, Canada, 

Reale Accademia dei Lineei, Rome. 

Rémisch-Getmanisches Central Museum, Mainz. 

Romisch-Germaniache Kommission des Kaiser- 
hehen Archmwologiechon Instituta, Frankfurt 
am Main. 

Royal Academy of 
Stockholm. 
Royal Bobemian Museum, Prague. 
Royal Canadian Institute, ‘Toronto. 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, Copenhagen, | 

Saalburg Kommission, Homburg, v. d. H. 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, U.S.A. 
Societa Romana di Antropologid, Rome. 
Société d’Anthropologie de Paris, 

Société des Antiquaires de |'Onest. 

Societe d’Archéclogie de Bruxelles, 

Société Archéologique de Constantine, Algeria, 
Booiété Archéologique da Midi de la France. 
societé Archéologiqne de Montpellier. 

Société Archéologique de Moravic. 

Société Archéologique de Namur, 

Société Finlandaise d'Archéologie, Helsingfora, 
Société d'Histoire et d'Archéologie de Gand. 
Socité Nationale dea Antiquaires de France, 


History and Antiquities, 





Fortidsmindesmerkers | Stadisches Museum fir Volkerkunde, Leipzig, © 


Upsala University. 


Verein fiir Nossauische Alterthumskunde, Wirs- 


taadon. 
Vervin von Alterthumafreunden im Rheinlande, 
Bonn. * 


PRrmropicaLs, 
E'Authropologie, Paria, 
- 


Linkanres, Berrisn. 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 
Atheneum Clab Library, London. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
British Museum Library. 


| Chetham's Library, Manchester. 


Dorham Catidral Library. 

Faculty of Procurators’ Library, Glasyow, 
Free Library, Edinburgh. 

Free Library, Liverpool. 

Mitchell Library, Glasgow, 

National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth, 


| Oninance Survey Library, Southampton, 


Public Record Office Library, London, 
Royal Library, Windsor. 

Royal Scottish Musewm Library, Edinburgh. 
Seottish National Portrait Gallery Library, 
Signet Library, Edinburgh. 


United Free Church College Library, Edinburgh, 
University Library, Aberdeen, 

University Library, Cambridge. 

University Library, Edinburgh. 

University Library, Glasgow. 

University Library, St Andrews, 


Victoria and Albert Museum Library, London, 


Lrnnanres, Foren, 
Imperial Library, Vienna, 


| National Library, Paris, 


Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A, 
Publio egy oe Hamburg. 


Royal Library, Berlin, 
Royal Library, Copenhagen. 
Royal Library, Dresden. 

Royal Library, Munich, Bavaria. 
Royal Library, Stockholm. 


PROCEEDINGS 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND 
HUNDRED AND THIRTY-EIGHTH SESSION, 1917-1918 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING, 30¢h November 1917. 


THe Ricur Hon, Lorn ABERCROMBY, LL.D.. President, 
in the Chair. 


Mr James Mackenzie and Mr Symington Grieve were appointed 
Serutineers of the Ballot for the election of Office-Bearers. 
_ The Ballot- having been concluded, the Scrutineers found and declared 
the List of the Council for the ensuing year to be as follows :— 


President. 
The Right Hon. Lornp Apercrompy, LL.D. 


Vice- Presidents, 


ERSKINE BEVERIDGE, LL.D. 
PATRICK Murray, W.S. 
DavVID MAacKItTcHIEF. 

l 


¥OL, LI, 
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= 
Cowncilors, . 

Sir Joun R. FINpLay.) p.... . | JOHN A. INGLIS. 

K.B.E. Texas od GEORGE MACKAY, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. 
The Hon. Hew HaAMIL- Wayataae J. R. N. Macpaar, B.C. 
TON DALRYMPLE, M.P. ] ~ scar Joux Bkuce. 
Sir KENNETH MACKENZIE. BEart..| The Right Hon. Lorp CARMICHAEL, 

Representing the Treasury. G.C.LE., K.C.M.G, 
The Hon. Lorp Guruarrre, LL.D. JAMES MacLesose, M.A., LL.D. 
Sir James Batrourn Paun ©.V.0.,| Jonn~ G. KInKPATRICK, WS. 

LL.D. 


Secretaries. 


RospeERT ScotTT-Moncrierr, W.S.) J. GRAHAM CALLANDER, 


For Foreign Correspondgnee. 
The Rev. Professor A. H. Sayvcr, M.A., | Professor G. BALDWIN BROWN. 
LL.D., D.D. 
a 
Treasurer. 


JOHN NoTMAN, FVPLA. 


Curators of the Miacsewin. 


James Curie, W-.S, | Professor THomas H. BRYCE. 


Curator of Corrs, 


GEonGE Macpoxwatp, C.B., F.BLA., LL.D. 


Jabrarian. 
Wintiam K. Dicksox, LL.D. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected 
Fellows :— 


Rosert H. Giusert Broce, M.B., C.M., Eastgate House, Friockheim, 

W. M. Bourke, City Chamberlain, Dundee, “ Avondale,” Bingham Terrace, 
Dundee, 

J. STORER CLOUSTON, Smoogro House, Orphir, Orkney. 

HvuGH ALEXANDER ForsytTH, Murroes Schoolhouse, near Dundee. 

GEORGE ALEXANDER GARDNER, C.A., Calle Callao, 196, Buenos Aires. 
Argentine Republic. 
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*WinuiaM Hexperson Love, M.A. (Glas.), A.Mus. Trin. Coll. London, 
5 Blythswood Drive, Glasgow. 

R. W. MAcCFARLANE-GRIEVE, Lieutenant, 3rd The Black Watch, [mpington 
Park, Cambridge. 

JouHn NAIRN MARSHALL, MLD., 7 Battery Place, Rothesay. 

THomMas Purves Marwick, A.R.I.B.A., F.S.1., F.LArbit., Architect, 
45 Lauder Road. | 

Rev. A. T. Ricnarpsox, “* Lincluden,” Kirkcaldy. 

Jutivs ADOLPHUS SHAW, 4 Grosvenor Road, Whalley Range, Manchester. 

Wittiam HB. Saaw, FR. Hist. Soc., Honorary Curator of the Collections 
of the Presbyterian Historical Society of England, London, “ Inver- 
keith,” Cecil Road, Stretford, Manchester. 

JoHn ALEXANDER STEWART, 1H Cheapside Street, SRE 

Frank J. Tay.or, Librarian, Public Library, Barnsley, 5 Regent Street 
South, Barnsley. 

WinuiamM TrRAILL, C.E., 4 Warrender Park Crescent. 

GEORGE WiniiamMson, JsP.. of Westquarter, Lanarkshire, 5 Chamber- 
lain Road. 


The following list of m@mbers deceased since the last Annual 


Meeting Wis. read = 


Corresponding Members. | 
Klected, 


CO. G. Casu, FLR.S.G.S., 15 Barnton Gardens, Davidson's Mains ' . 1008 
Matrurew Livinestone, 1.5.0., 32 Hermitage Gardens  . . 10 


Fellows, 
Rlected, 


His Grace The DvuKe or ATHOLL, K.T., Blair Castle, Blair Atholl . . 1889 
JoHN G. ALEXANDER Barnp, Wellwood, Muirkirk, Ayrshire. : . 100 


Hippo.yte J. Banc, B.S.A., 25 Rutland Square : : ; : . Ls79 
Horativs Bonar, W.5.,4 St Margaret's Road =. L880) 
The Right Hon. The EARL oF ELGIN AXD KINc ARDINE, K. G.. Ur. G.S.L, 

LL.D., Broomball, Dunfermline ' z : . i , : . 1901 
ALEXANDER FOOTE. 1875 
The Right Hon. The EARL OF HADDINGTON, K. T., Tyninghame, Preston- 

kirk : : : . Is6l 
Sir WILLIAM HENRY HovLpsworru, Bart., C ‘codhan, Kilmarnock : - 1001 
ALEXANDER HuTcHeson, Herschel House, Broughty Ferry ; : . Lsse 
JAMES LENNOX, Eden Bank, Dumfries . ; ; ‘ . Lest 
James RoxaLpson LYELL, Bantuscal, 4) Blacket Place : 115 


W, A. MACPARLANE-GRIEVE, M.A. and S.C.L. Oxon., M.A. Cantab. 1y of 


Penchrise and Edenhall, Roxburghshire, [Impington Park, Cam- 
brilgeshire . ; : S : . Law 


WILLIAM MACGILLIVRAY, Ww. S.. 32 Charlotte Square . : : : . 1878 
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Elect, 

Lieutennant-Colonel "Sir ALEXANDER HBuRNESS M‘Harpy, K.C.B., 3 
Havelston Park . : . : i + - ; : . Tssd 
J. M. MACKINLAY, M.A., FS. A., “The Lee, 18 Colinton Road 7 . Tess 
CHARLES MACPHATER, #6 Langside Avenue, Glasgow . : - « 4918 
THomMaAs A. Newson, St Leonard's, Dalkeith RoaA : . . . 1006 
Henry K. S#ien.s, C.A., 141 George Street . é ‘ , . 12 
Davin Ceawrorp Sarre, Croft Lodge, Craigie, Perth ' ‘ . . 180s 
WHILLIAM STEELE, Marlborough Cottage, Kelso  . ; en : . 1s 
FRANK Sykes, Brookfield, Cheadle, Cheshire . se; : : . 1910 


The meeting resolved to record their sense of the loss the Society 
had sustained in the death of these members. 


In the absence of the Secretary, the Assistant Secretary read the 
following Report by the Council on the affairs of the Society for the 
year ending 30th November 1917, which, on the motion of the Chairman, 
was duly approved :— 


The Council beg to submit to the Fellows of the Society their Report 
for the year ending 30th November 1917. « 


Membership,— The total number of Fellows on-the roll at 30th 


November 1016 was =. ; : ' : . GB2 
At 30th November 1917 the an Baie was. : : : . OT 
being a decrease of : ; ‘ as 


There were 21 new members added to the roll during the year, while 
19 died, 2 resigned, and 9 allowed their membership to lapse. Two 
Corresponding Members died, and two were elected. The Council 
feel that the way in which the membership of the Society is being 
maintained is a matter of sincere congratulation. 

In the list of those who have died during the year will be found 
the names of Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Alexander M‘Hardy, K.C.B., and 
Mr Mackinlay, two regular attenders at the meetings of the Society, 
whose presence will be much missed. 

Sir Alexander M‘Hardy was elected a Fellow in 1889: he was a 
member of Council for many years, and was at one time a Vice- 
President of the Society. He was especially interested in the question 
of vitrified forts, and made a series of experiments in the vitrifaction 
of stone, the result of which he communicated to the Society in February 
1906. The interests of Mr Mackinlay, on the other hand, lay more 
particularly in hagiology and ecclesiology, in regard to which he 
published several valuable works and contributed papers to our Pro- 
ceedings. Mr Mackinlay, who immediately preceding the date of his 
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death was a Member of Council, had been blind for many years as 
the result of an accident, and was thus obliged to do his research work 
through others. That the result attained should have been so excellent 
is a testimony to the enthusiasm which he carried into his work and 
a wonderful example of tflumph over physical disabilities. 

We have also to regret the death of Mr J. G. A. Baird, who had only 
of recent years found leisure to associate himself in the active work of 
the Society. In 1915 he was a member of the Traprain Exeavation 
Committee, and from time to time rendered valuable service by personally 
superintending the workmen engaged on the hill. On his own estate 
of Muirkirk he was fortunate to find several cairns and other monu- 
ments of prehistoric times, and these he was systematically excavating 
up to the time of his death. 

Through the death of Mr Matthew Livingstone, formerly Deputy- 
Keeper of the Records gf Scotland, the Society has lost a friend to 
‘whom it owed much. Members will remember that Mr Livingstone 
devoted a great deal of valuable time to examining and cataloguing 
the large collection of charters belonging to the Society, the result 
of his labours being published in the Proceedings of the Society in 
April 1907. 

Another keen antiquary in the person of Mr William Steele has been 
removed from our midst, His interest in the Society is evidenced after 
his death, for he has bequeathed to it his small collection of prehistoric 
implements, to which after reference will be made. 

The Society has also to mourn the death of the Duke of Atholl, who, 
although he never took an active part in the work of the Society, was 
keenly interested in its doings and was a not infrequent visitor to the 
Museum. 

Another name, that of Captain Nelson, falls to be added to the roll of 
those of our Fellows who have fallen for their country. Lastly, almost 
on the eve of our meeting, we have had intimation of the death of Mr 
Alexander Hutcheson of Broughty Ferry. Mr Hutcheson was well known 
as an architect with keen antiquarian tastes, and throughout a long period 
of years was a member of this Society, having joined it in 1882. He was 
one of the most frequent contributors to our Proceedings, in the course 
of his connection with the Society having given to us as many as thirty 
papers covering a wide range of subjects, from records of prehistoric 
burials to sculptured monuments. His interest in all antiquarian matters 
made him a most valued Fellow of the Society. In the latest volume, an 
advance copy of which is on the table to-night, we have his last com- 
munication dealing with some interesting carved panels seen by him 
many years before and with characteristic care noted with a view to 
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subsequent record, also giving us an inventory of the household plenishitg 
of a daughter of Cardinal Betoun, which he had obtained in a collection 
of old papers. Besides contributing to our Society, Mr Hutcheson was a 
not infrequent contributor on antiquarian matters to his own local press. 
ii Ll 

Proceedings.—There is again a decrease in the number of papers read, 
there being only fourteen this year as against eighteen in the preceding 
year. Four papers dealt with historical and ten with archeological 
subjects. Mr Goudie and Mr MacRitchie both contributed interesting 
papers dealing with earth-houses and their inhabitants, which led to a 
cool deal of discussion. Mr Fraser read a paper on the Artificial Island 
of Loch Kinellan, giving the results of further investigations into the 
origin and composition of these interesting structures; and Mr Callander 
in his paper on a Flint Workers’ Factory directed attention to a series 
of sites such as might easily be passed over withput antecedent knowledge. 
Mr James Curle’s paper on Samian Ware, its production and evolution, 
was of exceptional interest and importance, and will be found to repay 
careful study. Additional interest was added to the papers of Miss Hanna 
and Mr Seott-Moneriet¥ by the exhibition of the actual objects described— 
in one case the heart of King Henry LT. of England, and in the other 
three needlework hangings inventoried as having at one time belonged 
to Mary of Guise, and afterwards to her daughter, Mary Queen of Scots. 


Museum.—The number of objects added to the Museum during the 
pust year has been 37 by donation, 12 by bequest, and 6 by purchase. 

Owing to the War, and the need to refrain from employment of labour 
unnecessary for the welfare of the country, no exeavations have been 
conducted by the Society during the past year, and this cause, taken in 
eonjunction with the fact that the Museum is still closed, largely accounts 
for the great falling off in acquisitions as compared with normal times. 

The most interesting object added to the Museum within the last year 
is a gold ring set with a natural uncut diamond, found in the grounds of 
Holyrood Palace while a shrubbery there was being cleared up. It is 
believed to be a relic of fourteenth-century date. The probability is that 
such a relic must have belonged to some important personage, but that 
is a point upon which it is idle to speculate, 

As previously mentioned. a small collection of prehistoric relics was 
bequeathed to the Museum by the late Mr William Steele of Kelso, a 
Fellow of the Society. Among them was included a small circular button 
of jet, plano-convex, and having a V-shaped perforation on the flat side. 
Buttons of this form in this country belong to the Bronze Age, and on 
the Continent are found associated with neolithic interments, 
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* There has also been added to the Museum a plaquette medal to com- 
memorate the late Joseph Déchelette, one of our Honorary Fellows, and 
one of the most eminent archzeologists in Europe. 

A private excavation conducted by Mr G. P. H. Watson on a sand- 
hill near Bogside in Ayrslsire has yielded a very interesting collection 
of fragments of pottery, probably of fourteenth-century date, which 
will form a useful series for comparative purposes for the student of 
medieval ceramic. 

i 

Library.—The Museum still remains closed to the public and the 
collections stored away, but the Society will be pleased to learn that the 
books have been restored to their shelves and that the Library is once 
more available for their use. Unfortunately, owing to the restrictions as 
to lighting, it will be impossible to hold the meetings of the Society there 
during the winter, and we are again indebted to the Royal Society for the 
use of their rooms, 

The number of books added to the Library during the past year is 
39 by donation and 14 by purchase. In addition, a considerable number 
of publications of learned sctieties, etc., have been received by way of 
exchange. 


Rhind Lectureship.—The Rhind Lectures for 1016 were delivered in the 
autumn of the year, the lecturer being Professor Watson, and his subject 
being “Celtic Place-Names in Scotland.” The lecturer for 1917 was Mr 
Charles J. ffoulkes, Curator of the Armouries in the Tower of London, 
his subject being “Arms and Armour.” The lectures for 1918 will be 
delivered by Mr A. O. Curle on “The Prehistoric Monuments of Scotland.” 


The Gunning Fellowship and the Chalmers-Jervise BDequest—Owing to 
the War, no grants have been made in respect of these durmg the year. 


Signed on behalf of the Council, 
ABERCROMBY. 
Mr John Notman, F.F.A., Treasurer, made the annual statement of 
the Society's Funds, which was ordered to be printed and circulated 
among the members; and, on the motion of the Chairman, a hearty 


vote of thanks was accorded to Mr Notman for his gratuitous services 
as Treasurer. 
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Monpay, 10th December 1917. 


The Rigur Hox. Lorp ABERCROMBY, LL.D.. President. 
in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected Fellows :— 


J. J. Bowar, Lieutenant, Royal Scots, $3 St Margaret's Road. 

Ropert M‘CuLtocn Kater, Dean View, Kilmarnock. 

JAMES M‘LEAN, Drumelzier School House, Broughton, Peeblesshire. 

COURTENAY JOHN SHIELLS, C.A., 141 George Street. 

Ropert Finnie M‘Ewenx, B.A. Cantab., Advocate, of Marchmont and 
Bardrochat, Marchmont, Berwickshire. 


There was exhibited by Miss bruce, 59 Gyeat King Street, a Stone 
Mould for casting buttons, which was found in a field at Edenshead, 
Gateside, Fife, It is described as follows by Mr Alexander O, Curle:— 


The mould, which is a pentagonal fragment of claystone about } inch 
in thickness, has a circular matrix on each face. The larger, which has 
been for a small brooch or button, with a subconical centre, is surrounded 
by a lettered border, and measures 14 inch in diameter. The central 
portion is divided into five equal segments by radial lines. and each 
segment is ornamented with a chevron, paced point inwards, resting 
on the inner edge of the border, with a single pellet in advance of its 
point. The lettering on the border does not appear to make an 
intelligible inscription. 

The smaller matrix has been for a slightly convex circular button 
measuring If inch in diameter. It has been divided by beaded radial 
lines into four equal segments, and is ornamented with identical designs 
in the opposing segments. These consist respectively of a chevron 

pace point inwards, and of two pellets with an object resembling a 
hour's head between them. 


The following Donations, received during the recess from lth May 
to 30th November, were announced :— 

(1) By Lorp BaLrour or Burieicu. 

Four plates of photographs of a twelfth-century enamelled Ciborium, 
stated to have been presented by Mary Queen of Scots to Sir James 
Balfour of Burleigh, from whom it has passed by descent to the donor. 
For descriptive details see Scottish National Memorials, 1890, pp. 45-53, 

(2) By the Rev. Winutam M'Mrn.an, F.S8.A. Scot, 

Sixteen leaves of manuscript containing copies of Notarial Instru- 
ments, made for the most part at Selkirk between the months of April 
and June 1591; probably part of a Protocol Book. 


DONATIONS TO THE MUSEUM AND LIBRARY. * 0 


> 3) By Mr J. H. Jamieson, 12 Sciennes Gardens, Edinburgh. 
Two Church Tokens—Whittinghame, 1822, and Knox Free Church, 
Haddington, 1858, 3 


(4) By the Misses Hbperrsox - MacpoNaLp, 66 St John's Road, 
Oxford, 
Impression in red wax of the Great Seal of Charles I1., dated 1660. 


(5) By G. P. H. Watson, F.S.A. Scot. 


Fragments of Medieval Pottery, probably of thirteenth-century date, 
from excavation at Kidsneuk, Bogside, Parish of Irvine, Ayrshire. 


_ It was announced that the purchase had been made of an Oblong 
Plaquette of oxidised silver, commemorating Joseph Déchelette. Obv. 
Portrait bust in medallion; underneath, JOSEPH DECHELETTE, 
MDCCCLXII-MCMXIV., “Rev. Trophy of Arms, wreathed, between the 
legends GALLIAE RELIQUIAS ILLUSTRAVIT and PRO GALLLA 
MILES CECEDIT. 


L 
The following donations of Books for the Library were also intimated -— 


(1) By His Masesry’s GovERNMENT. 
Calendar of State Papers, relating to English Affairs, preserved 
principally at Rome, in the Vatican Archives and Library. Vol. i. 
Elizabeth, 1558-1571. Edited by J. M. Rigg. London, 1916, 


(2) By Ronert Munro, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 
Darwinism and Human Civilisation, with special reference to the 
Origin of German Military “Kultur.” Reprint from the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol, xxxvii., Part I. (No. 10). Edinburgh, 
1917, Pamphlet. | 


(3) By the Right Hon. Lorp Arercrompy, LL.D. President. 
the Author, 

Sculptured Figures from near Aden. Reprint from the Journal of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Treland. 
Vol. xlvi. Pamphlet. ; 

A Study of the Ancient Speech of the Canary Islands. Reprinted 
from the Harvard African Studies, vol. i., Cambridge, 1917, pp. 95-129, 


(4) By the CURATOR OF THE CasTLE Musrum, Norwich, 
The Report of the Castle Museum Committee to the Town Council 
1916. Pamphlet. . i 
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(5) By Lieutenant Davin N. Mackay, R.N.V.R.. HLM. Naval Depof, 
Inverness, the Editor. 

The Grosett Manuscript, being an unpublished Record of Events in 
the Stirling District during the Jacobite Rising of 1745-1746. Reprinted 
from Transactions of the Gaelie Society of Inverness, vol. xxviii. Inverness, 
INT. Pamphlet. 

(6) By Erskine BeverrpGr, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot., the Editor, 

The Burgh Records of Dunfermline, trans¢ribed from the Original 

Manuscript Volume, Courts, Sasines, ete., 1488-1554. Edinburgh, 117. 4to, 


(7) By Frevertck T. Macieon, F.S.A.Scot., the Editor. 

Eilean a Cheo (The Isle of Mist), comprising Articles on Skye by 
Skyemen. Edinburgh, 117. Svo. 

(8) By T. J. Wesrropp, M.A., 115 Strand Road, Sandymount, Dublin, 
the Author. 

The Ancient Sanctuaries of Knockainey and Clogher, Co. Limerick, 
and their Goddesses. Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxxiv. 

Prehistoric Remains in North-Western and Central Co, Clare. 
Part XV. Addenda, West Clare. 

Notes on the Primitive Remains (Forts and Dolmens) in Central Co, 
Clare. Part XVI. Addenda. Reprints from The Jowrnal of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of freland, Part I: vol. xlvii. 

A Study in the Legends of the Connacht Coast, Ireland—The Gods 
ond Earliest Heroes. From Folk-Lore, vol. xxviii, No. 2. 

(9) By Davin Murray, LL.D., F.S.A., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Bibliography: its Scope and Methods, Glasgow, 1917. 8vo. 

Some Letters of Robert Foulis, Glasgow, 1917, 4to. 

(10) By Tae Fito Museum or Naturan History, Chicago, U.S.A. 

Publication, 195. Anthropological Series. Vol. vi. No. 4. Three 
Ktrusean Painted Sarcophagi. By F, B, Tarbell, Professor of Classical 
Archeology in the University of Chicago. Chicago, 1917. Pamphlet. 

(11) By the Councu. or THE RymMour Civn, Edinburgh. 

Miscellanea, vol. ii, Part V. June 1917. 

(12) By the Rev. J. Ansorr Hamiirosx, M.A., The Manse, Kirkfield- 
bank, Lanark, the Author, 

The Church of Kaisariani in Attica: its History, Architecture, and 
Mural Paintings: a Study in Byzantine Art. Reprinted from the 
Scottish Ececlesiological Society's Transactions, 1916. 


PURCHASES FOR THE LIBRARY, I] 
. (3) By the SUPERINTENDENT or ARCHAOLOGY, Hyderabad. 
The Journal of the Hyderabad Archeological Society, 1917. 
Hyderabad Archeological Series. No. 2. The Daulatabad Plates of 
» Jagadekamalla, a.p. 1017. ,Caleutta, 1917. 
Annual Report of the Archzeological Department of His Highness the 
Nizam’s Dominions, 1915-1916, 


Purchases of Books for the Library were announced :— 

Scottish Record Society. Parts LXXV, and LXXVII, Calendar of 
Writs preserved at Yester House, 1166-1536. 13th February 1502—Ist June 
1636; 2nd November 1536—ith October 1598. Edited by Charles C. Harvey. 

Scottish Record Society. Part LX XVIII. Protocol Books of Dominus 
Thomas Johnsoun, 1528-1578, Edited by James Beveridge, M.A., Rector of 
Linlithgow Academy, and James Russell, Town Clerk of Linlithgow. 

Fasti Ecclesia: Scoticans:: The Succession of Ministers in the Church of 
Scotland from the Reformation. By Hew Scott, D.D. Voll. ii. Synods of 
Merse and Teviotdale, Dumfries, and Galloway. Edinburgh, 1917. Svo. 

Egypt Exploration Fund., The Inscriptions of Sinai. By Alan H. 
Gardiner, D, Litt., and T, Erie Peet, B.A. Part I, Introduction and Plates. 
London, 1917. Folio. 

The Glastonbury Lake Village. Vol. ii. By Arthur Bulleid, L.R.C.P.. 
F.S.A., and Harold St George Gray. The Glastonbury Antiquarian 
society, 1917. 4to, 

Scottish History Society, Second Series, vol. xv. A Contribution to the 
Bibliography of Scottish Topography. Vol. ii. By the late Sir Arthur 
Mitchell, K.C.B., and C. G, Cash, F.R.S.G.S., Corr. Mem. Soc. Ant. Scot. 

Scottish History Society, Second Series, vol. xvi. Papers relating to 
the Army of the Solemn League and Covenant, 1643-1647, Vol. i. Edited 
by Professor Charles Sanford Terry. 

Inventory and Survey of the Armouries of the Tower of London. By 
Charles J. ffoulkes, B. Litt. Oxon., F.S.A., Curator of the Armouries. 
2 vols, London, 1916, 4to, 

The Muster Roll of the Forfarshire or Lord Ogilvy’s Regiment raised 

on behalf of the Royal House of Stuart in 1745-1746, with Biographical 
Sketches. By Alexander Mackintosh, Forfar. Inverness. 1914. 8vo. 

Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts — Eighteenth Report. 
London, 1917. 

Henry Bradshaw Society, vol. lii. “Missale Gothicum,.” a Gallican 
Sacramentary MS. Vatican. Regin. Lat. 317. 

Henry Bradshaw Society, vol. liii. The Bobbio Missal, a Gallican Mass- 
Book (MS, Paris. Lat. 13246). Facsimile. 
Dumbarton Castle: its Place in the General History of Seotland. 
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Forming Part I. of a Revised History of Dumbartonshire, By John 
Irving. Dumbarton, 1917. Svo. 

Airlie: A Parish History. By the Rev. William Wilson. Coatbridge, 
ISliy. Svo. 7 

Der Obergermanisch-Raetische Limes des’ Rémerreiches. Lieferung © 
42: Kastell und die Erdlager von Heddernheim. Kastell Frankfurt a M. 


The following communications were read :— 


i* 


L. 


PTOLEMY’S GEOGRAPHY OF ALBION, By Proresson FLINDERS 
PETRIE, F.B.S., F.B.A., Hon. F.S.A. Scor. 


LJ 

Many studies have been made of Ptolemy's Geography on the ground 
of taking it as whole statement, more or less erroneous and incompre- 
hensible. In 1886 I tried to show a different, treatment of it, by systematic 
analysis into its original elements, in the case of Egypt (Naukratis £, 
pp. 90-4). As Britain is remarkable in Ptolemy's work for the amount of 
distortion, this treatment by analysis is much needed, in order to under- 
stand how his errors arose, and from what material he was building. This 
study does not touch on the original authors from whom Ptolemy drew 
his material, but only on the original facts which were utilised, whether 
combined by Ptolemy or any of his predecessors, When, therefore, the 
name of Ptolemy is used here, it is without any prejudice to the question 
of whether he borrowed his basic facts or adopted the work already done 
by others. 

The first step in studying Ptolemy is to take account of the various 
readings of the MSS. For this purpose the edition of C. Miiller (Paris, 
1883), with all the MS, variations, is indispensable. But the utility of this 
apparatus must not necessarily give authority to the form of the text 
adopted by Miller. His industry may have exceeded his judgment in 
forming a standard text. He gives great weight to the three Florentine 
MSS.; but, by the test of harmonious positions, these are by no means of 
ruling authority. In an appendix are stated seven test cases where the 
geographical position checks the readings; in these the older text of 
Nobbe is always preferable to that of Miller. 

For purposes of study the most convenient map is Kiepert’s Insul@ 
Britannice, 1895. On a net of the same size of degrees Ptolemy's positions 
were all plotted; and on strips of paper the Antonine Itineraries were 
laid off to the same scale. Thus (a) the true positions in Kiepert, (b) 
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Ftolemy’s positions, and (c) the Antonine distances, can all be compared 
graphically and immediately, No reliance has been placed on the Kiepert 
identifications of places, unless well known otherwise. Roman miles only 
are used in this paper. The Latin forms of the names have been preferred, 
as probably they were reported by Roman sources in this shape and 
translated into Greek by Ptolemy. The variations of the forms of names 
are not dealt with here. 


‘ABSOLUTE Positrons. 

The first question is the astronomical basis for the principal points. 
Longitudes there were none, except by dead reckoning and mapping. 
Latitudes were fixed—at least in Britain—solely by the hours in the 
longest day. For converting the number of hours into the corresponding 
latitude Ptolemy gives a table (lib. i. cap. xxiii.). To compare this with 
the truth, we have here # diagram, showing the relation of hours to the 
latitudes between 48" and 66°: the curves are from calenulations of six 
points, for the theoretical number of hours of the sun's centre above the 
horizon regardless of atmosphere, and also for the extreme appearance 
of the sun's edge as raised by refraction. For this the obliquity of the 
ecliptic has been taken at 23° 41’ for the first century, refraction at 30’, 
and semidiameter at 15’. The points tabulated by Ptolemy are connected 
by a broken line. His form of curve is very accurate, but gives about 10° 
too low a latitude for the theory of centres. When refraction and the 
suns diameter are taken into account, the actual visible sunshine will he 
much longer at any place than Ptolemy allowed, and his latitudes of 
places are correspondingly too high. 

In lib. viii. cap. ii. Ptolemy gives the hours of the longest day for six 
positions in our region. 





Actually. Error. 

h th ti = 

Vectis 16 38=50 40 + 7 It 

London 16 42 51 30 +18 2h 

York . - : 17 10 54 +40) S 

Caturactonium . IV 18 54 24 +42, 31 

| Alnta . ; I8 4 57 25 +26 2 
Domna If 22 554 +48 25 


The actual length of day shows that the observations were very bad for 
this purpose, only Uectis being tolerable, and the others evidently includ- 
ing a good deal of twilight. Thus the latitudes were all in excess, first, 
by the length of day being overstated, second by the refraction raising 
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Fig. 1. Curves of Length of Longest Day at different latitudes, 


A=-A, By Sun's centre without refraction: wabesagt Estey 
¥ BAB, stated by Ptolemy (bro bs, y of Sun's edge; 
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the apparent sun, third by reckoning the centre and not the edge of 
the sun, | 

We can now begin to see the source of the main distortion of the map 
of Albion, The direct distance as plotted from London to Caturactonium 
is equal to that from C. fo Alata Castra (Nairn), and it is very likely 
therefore that Ptolemy had a statement that Caturactonium was half 
way between the distant points, such being near the truth (distances as 
8:9). Having by unfortunate errors in the length of the day placed 
Caturactonium 1° too far‘north of London, and Alata Castra 1}° too little 
north of Caturactonium, he had to fit one length into 4° in England, and 
an equal length into only 1}° in Scotland. The only possible way to 
reconcile this was to turn the northern length either to east or west to 
fit it into the 14° of latitude. Thus the great distortion can be definitely 
run down to the mistake of reckoning the day in Yorkshire to include 
twenty minutes more twiljght than was reckoned in London or Nairn. 


‘Coasting Distances. 


The best materials that were available for relative positions were the 
coasting distances. We might think that such were far inferior in value 
to road distances; but the road material was so scanty that the coasting 
was superior in value. It is certain that Ptolemy had none of the 
Antonine Itineraries, for if he had had those he could not possibly have 
made the internal errors that we see. A small number of road lengths 
were used, but not any one whole iter, He also ignores Hadrian's Wall. 

The first point in the coasting is that the places along a given piece of 
coast are at equal distances, Remembering that Ptolemy usually only 
states the nearest 10, and never less than 3’. any distances agreeing within 
such limits are to be considered equal. This equal spacing probably 
results from statements of day's sailing between ports. The distances 
stated in this paper are all in Roman miles, in order to be comparable 
with the itineraries, 


PTOLEMY. ACTUAL. 
Cantium Promontorium. South Foreland, 

a to Novus Portus. ao to Rye or 55 to Pevensey, 
49 ,, Trisantonis fl. 69 ,, Shoreham ,, 68 ,, Portsmouth. 
62 .. Magnus Portus. 48 ,, Clausentum,, 43 ,, Poole. 

66 .. Alaunus fl, 63 .. Weymouth ,, 67 ,, Axe. 
(37),. Isaen. | MorsitoExe ,,17,, Exe. 

6 ,. Tamarus, — (0) to Tamar, 
L78 (3% 59) to Ocrinum, 60 ., Lizard. 
(30) to Boleriu iM. au) ae Land's End, 
[22 (2 61) to Herculis pr. 08 ,, Hartland, 


103 (8« 64) to Sabriana ost. 138 ., Gloucester, 
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Here, of ten distances round the South Coast, only two are not clo#e 
to 60 miles or a multiple of that. As the sailing was during summer, 
in long days, that might well be 18 hours’ sail at 3 statute miles an hour. 
The actual distances, on either of the alternatives, are much less regular. 
As the eight distances stand in Ptolemy the average is 60, mean difference 
4: or if Ptolemy knew of Beachy Head and allowed for rounding it, 
the seven other distances average 62, mean difference 2. The actual dis- 
tances of the best part, east of the Exe, have a mean difference of 14 or 
12 miles. Hence Ptolemy was here following 4 scale of equal distances, 
probably the fullest day's sailing, with two known exceptions. 

As to the modern equivalents, the Cantium Pr. must be the South 
Foreland, as Rutupie (Richborough) was 10 miles nearer London, Of 
the alternative names the difficulties of distances are equal; but in 
favour of the first column there was a station of the Second Legion 
10 miles from Alaunus, and the station of RQorchester is 7 miles from 
Weymouth, which would thus be Alaunus, Then Dunium would be 
on the height of Purbeck. The relation of dsca to the Isaca is dealt 
with among the inland places. The position of Cenion indicates the 
Fowey, at the headland of which is the Cannis rock. 

On the East Coast it was reckoned an equal distance (40 to 44 miles) 
from the Thames estuary to London, to Idumanius, and to Camulodunum. 
Taking the estuary as at Southend, this would agree to about 38 miles 
to London, Maldon, and Colchester. There was no coasting known from 
Colchester to the Wash, and that distance was taken at only a third 
of the true length. Nor are there equal distances up the rest of the 
East Coast. 

Round the Welsh coast there is a shorter spacing. 


PTOLEMY. ACTUAL. 
Sabrina. | (Gloucester. 
46 to Rhatostathnubius. 58 to Cardiff, 
40 .. Tubinus. 77 , Towy. 
5) ,, Octapitarum. av ,, St David's Head. 
0 ,, Tuerobis, a5 4, Leify. 
40 ,, Stuccia., 38 ., Ystwyth. 
42 ,, Ganganorum. | 63 ,, Brach-y-pwill. 
28 ,, Toesolis. oO ,, Caernarvon. 
76 (2% 38) to Seteia. hl ,. the Dee, 


Thus Ptolemy's distances average 42 miles, with mean difference 4; 
while the actual average of 49, mean difference 15, shows that Ptolemy 
followed an arbitrary unit of 42 miles for his spacing, as it is much 
more regular. | 

Belisama, the Mersey, may be represented by Wallasey on the 
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corher of the Mersey estuary. Toesobis must be the river Sebint or 
Seiont at Caernarvon, and may perhaps be Ty-sebint, the “dwelling 
on the Sebint.” | 

Another region of equal distances is around Scotland, from Longus fl. 
*to Tusesis estuary. . 


PTOLEMY. ; ACTUAL. 
Longus fl Loch Linnie, 
112 (2%56) to Ttis fi.  » $0 to Loch Alsh. 
112 (2% 50) .. Navaius fi. 82 ., Loch Inver. 
a to Tarnidum. 42 ,, Cape Wrath. 
» Uernuium. S80 ,, ajarwgeciet Henal. 
23 « High bank. (65 ,, Lothbeg Point. 
62 ,, Uara or Loxa. 40, ” Cromarty Firth (mouth). 
52 .. Tunesis. 43 ,, the Spey. 


These distances in Ptolemy average 56 miles with a mean difference 
of 2. Allowing that he erfed in reckoning Cape Wrath to Duncansby 
Head as one day's sail instead of two, the actual average is 45, mean 
difference 5 miles. It seems, then, that the day's arlene was reckoned 
by Ptolemy as— a 


PToOLEsry. | ACTUAL. 
South Coast, 62, | 52 to Tamar. 
Wales, 4. | ih 
Scotland, rin 43 


There is also a possibility, but not so well defined, of a spacing in equal 
distances. 


PTOLEMY. | ACTUAL. 

Metaria. The Wash. 
at to oe pr. 70 (7) to Sporn Head. 
74 ,, Dunium sin. an po. po, § about Whitby. 
78 ,, Uedra fi. | 125 (262) | Wear. 


But the uncertainty as to where the Wash was reckoned, and the lack 
of a clear point for Dunium, prevent this giving a fixed value. 


INLAND Distances, ENGLAND. 


The many impossible relations of places shown by Ptolemy indicate 
that we must look for traces of his method of reaching his results, 
if we are to understand them. There are two modes of attack: one 
by seeking three or more points in a straight line, which suggests a 
single line of measurement; the other by taking the distances from a 
place to every other place around, and seeing which distance agrees 
with the actual ground. Of course, in this as in the coast distances, 
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i 
no distance in miles is named by Ptolemy, but from his latitudes &nd 
longitudes plotted down we can measure off the distances one or more 
of which he must have utilised for his positions. 

For Daruernum he gives 53 miles from London, and it is li in the 
iter, actually 58 miles. The reason for plaaing it so far south seems to® 
have been that he knew there was a port near it on the south (actually 
14 miles), so he placed it 11 miles from Nouus Portus. 

London to Rutupiae is 77 miles, and to Richborough is actually 71. 

Uenta Belgarum is placed at 69 from London, and is Ixvi in the iter, 
actually 72 miles. | 

Uenta to Aquae Calidae is placed at 62 miles, actually 60 or 65 by 
«lifferent lines. 

Aquae Calidae to Ischalis (Ilchester) is 50 by Ptolemy, and actually so. 

Ischalis to the Uexalla (Axe) is 30 by Ptolemy, 29 actually. 

The position of Uxella must have been on the Taw near Chulmleigh, 
where an ancient road line crosses between Dulverton and Hallwall. 
From this the distances are :— 


PTOLEMY. i ACTUAL, 
To Uexalla, 73 i to Axe, 
and ., Tamare, iH | So ,, Launceston. 
» Lamaris fl., 53 40 ., Plymouth. 


This close agreement to three points in different directions seems 
to fix this place well, and to show that these were known road lines, 

Tamare is 3) from the Tamaris estuary, and Launceston is 28 to 30 by 
different roads from Plymouth. 

Uoliba is placed at 14 from Tamare, further inland; and at 12 from 
Launceston is Holla-combe, which may retain the name. The place of 
Isea is uncertain, Most MSS. say long. 17°, which would agree to its 
being on the Isaca river running north. The latitude varies from 52° 30 
to 50’, and 52° 35° seems to have most weight. This would give $1 miles 
from Aquae Calidae, against 76 actual distance to Exeter. The fusion of 
Isea and Legio Hl. in many MSs. is probably due to identity in latitude 
in the successive entries. That Isca was at Exeter is proved by the 
distance from Durnovaria in iter xv, 

There is much variation in the latitude stated for Noeomagus. But 
in the text (lib. 1, cap. xv.) it is given as 59 miles from Londinium, and 
it was the city of the Regni. This agrees with Chichester, which ‘is 
61 miles from London. The latitude required for this-ia 53° 15’, and 
MSS. vary as 53° 0, 10, 20, and 25’, 

In the south midlands, London to Caleua is 47 in Ptolemy, xliv in the 
iter, 48 actually to Silchester. 
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‘Caleua to Corinium is 44 in Ptolemy, and 50 actually to Cirencester. 

Uenta to Corinium is 60 in Ptolemy, and 60 actually; this was then 
probably the main fixing distance. 

Deuana is placed by most MSS, on the position of Uennonae, High 
Cross, and that was so very*important a centre of main roads that it is 
likely to be named. We must accept that position for Uennonae, although 
it has been confused with Deva-Chester. This is discussed further at 
the end, i : 

Corinium to Deuana-Uennonae is 67 (Pt.) and 66 actually. London 
to Uennonae is 100 (Pt.), xei in the iter, 98 actually. Sabriana = Gleuum 
to Uennonae is 64 (Pt.) and 67 actually. All these distances are so close 
to the truth that evidently Ptolemy used them in fixing the positions, 

A tempting emendation, followed by Miiller, is to emend Urolanium 
as I” to the south at 54° 30' on the London-Uennonae road, where it might 
be identified with Uerolagium, St Albans. But as Urolanium with 
Salinae is in the Catyeuchlani, and both in nearly the same latitude, 
oo 30° and 40’, it seems impossible to bring it far southward; it should 
be about Bourn, by the distances from Lindum and Uennonae, and thus 
be independent of Verulam. 

In Wales there are three straight lines of places, and the distances 
on these are— 


PTOLEMY. ACTUAL, 
Sabriana to Bullaeum, i. 50 Gloucester to Glasbury. 
Bullacum ,, Stuceia, a2. a) Glasbury ,, Ystwith. 
Stuccia  ., Uiroconium, 63. 1 Ystwith ,, Wroxeter. 


Maridunum is obviously on the Tubius, at 12 miles from the mouth, 
and Caer-marthen is at 11 miles up the river, and evidently retains 
the name, 

The Midlands are in a confused state, as, owing to having placed York 
a degree too far north of London, there is a dearth of material to occupy 
such a space, First, as to Metaris, which is some part of the Wash. 
Norfolk was formerly much more insulated, and the Wash extended up 
to the isle of Ely. The distance from Idumanius, or Sidumanius, the 
Blackwater river, to Metaris is 53 miles in Ptolemy, and from Lindum 
to Metaris is 78 miles. From the Blackwater at Maldon to Thetford, 
south of Ely, is 58 miles, and from Lincoln to Thetford is 85 miles, These 
are so near to Ptolemy's distances that they were probably the lines on 
which Ptolemy's positions were based. Another line of connection 1s, 
Lindum to Mediolanum 108 miles, and actually 109 to Whitehurch, 
Lincoln may also possibly be cross-fixed by the distance from Deuana- 
Uennonae, which is 52 miles in Ptolemy, against 65 miles actually. What, 
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then, is to be made of Petuaria? There is no proof of connection With 
the Humber, and the distances from Metaris 76 miles, and Eboracum 
50 miles, agree closely. with the direct distance from Thetford 77 miles 
to Lincoln, and thence 6] miles to York. The distances, therefore, 
suggest that Petuaria isa synonym of Lindum, or close to it. In favou® 
of this duplication by Ptolemy, Petuaria is the city of the Parisi, and 
Paris was a district round Horncastle east of Lincoln, from which came 
Matthew of Paris. Possibly Potter Hanworth, 6 miles S.E. of Lincoln, 

may be an echo of the name Petuaria. Beyond York, Ptolemy gives— 


Eboracwm. Fork via Leeds, 
41 to Olicann, 40 to ae via Hipley. 
7, Uinnonion. 5 .. Binehester. 


He evidently had this route before him, though he did not know that 
it doubled back at a sharp angle, but suppesed it straight, and so ran 
Uinnouion out to the west coast instead of being near the east. 

From this misplacement of Uinnouion and the wrong distance of 
York from London, it is clear that Ptolemy had not the Antonine 
iters before him. The distances north of York are— 


By Pro.LemyY. | ITER. | ACTUAL. 
Aboracwm. | Fork. 
at to Isurium., | xVil | li to Boroughbridge. 


46... Caturactonium, | xxiv | 25,, Catterick. — 
38 ,, Uedra. | | 86 ,, Chester-le-Street on Wear. 


These distances show that the excess of latitude between the observed 
points at York and Catterick was thrown on to the York-Boroughbridge 
distance by Ptolemy. 

The further distance from Uedra to Bremenium is only 40 in Ptolemy, 
but 52 miles actually. 

Along the coast— 


BY ProLemy. | ACTUALLY. 
Cedra, Wear (30 fo Alin), 


10 to Alaunus, | 11 to Tweed, 
a0 ,, Boderia. | 40 ,, North Berwick. 


These are quite near enough for approximations by coasting distances, 
but seem to put Alaunus at the Tweed, and not at the Alne. This com- | 
plicates the Bremenium distance of 35 miles to Alaunus; from Rochester 
to Alnmouth is 31 and to the Tweed 41 miles. Probably the latter was 
intended, and was the mode of fixing Bremenium. 

The width across Northumberland was well known, as from the Vedra 
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country with devious tracks. The actual distances are those measured 
along river lines and present roads, in the most likely course, 

Why all these distances are doubled we can hardly guess. It might 
be due to having exaggerated coasting distances, but if so. there cannot | 
have been any road lengths known. It might more likely be due to a . 
local habit of counting in the mile a thousand single paces, instead of 
double paces, and so recording in half miles instead of whole miles. 

The strange projection of Nouantum from between the two bays 
shows that different materials were here used. The bays and estuaries. 
are what almost entirely attract the coasting record, and were prob- 
ably fixed thus between Abrauannus and Clota, The position of 
Nouantum is due to one of the doubled distances from Alauna, and 
hence far beyond the bays. 

It is along the possible lines of road from Glasgow to the coast that 
search should be made, at the right distances, for the various inland 
towns. At a first view we may expect Curia at Courance, south of 
Moffat, which is the exact distance; Trimontium, west of the Annan, 
possibly the coast hills at Cummertrees; Uxellum at Caerlaverock; Coria 
between Strathavon and Muirkirk; Lindum about Dalpedder, below 
Leadhills: Corda 4 miles north or north-east of Carsphairn; Carban- 
torigum near New Galloway; Lucopibia about Dromore east of Newton 
Stewart; Uanduara would be 17 miles from Alauna, and Doura is 20 miles 
from Glasgow, near Kilwinning, These positions are all on the obvious 
lines of road, and should be searched before looking elsewhere. 


THe HIGHLANDS. 


The only internal places in the Highlands are on one straight line 
from Clota to Tuaesis estuary (the Spey). This line can be fairly traced 
hy its holding to the valley of the Spey as far as possible, and at the 
south end holding to Loch Lomond, to avoid the bending further to the 
west. Thus we can follow it clearly as— 


Tuaesia est, Suny. 
| By Glen Truim— _ | 

82 to Tameia. | 83 to Little Dalwhinnie. 

By Loch Lydoch— 
),, Banatia. | 30 to Orchy Bridge. 
| By Loch Lomond, Cardross, Shaw's 
Water— | 
70 ,. Clota. 68 to Polteath at mouth of Firth 


of Clyde. 


Of course, there is nothing fixed of these but the termini; the inter- 
mediate points are only stated to show whereabout they must fall on 
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such a line. The alternative road by Fort William and Inveraray would 
be too long, and would not use the excellent road of Loch Lomond. From 
the close agreement of the total distance above, it seems certain that 
, Ptolemy had a good statement to go by along this road. 

Regarding the places along the East Coast there is a general aArree- 
ment of scale, but much minor variation. . 


Boderia, Forth. 
a1 to Tina fi. y’ $5 to 65 to Exlen, 
10 ,, Taun est. 10 ,, Tay. 
40 ., Dena fl. | i) ., Dee. 
HO ,. Taezalorum pr. 47 ,, Kinnaird Head. 
20,, Celnins fl, , 44, Cullen. 
20 ,. Tusesis est. | 13 Spey. 
a0) ,, Alata Castra. | go ,, Nairn. 
26 ,, Unra est. 80 ., Dingwall. 
44 ,, Loxa fi. . D4 ,, Evlex Water. 
0 ., High Bank. 24 ,, Lothbeg Point. 
38 ., Ila fl. 40 ., Wick Bay. 
4) ,, Ueruvium pr. | 19 ,, Duncansby Head. 


Of these distances we may note the following:—From the Forth at 
North Berwick across tothe Eden may vary between 35 and 65 miles 
according to extent of open sea crossed. The Eden of Carlisle is the 
Ituna, and so the Eden of Cupar would compare with the Tina. The 
distance of 40 miles from the Eden to the Tay may be due to being 
reported up to Perth; between the estuary mouths it is only 10 miles, 
The Dee is placed about 15 miles too near the Tay, perhaps due to their 
being stated at a whole degree apart. Deuana by its position is evidently 
on the Don, Alata Castra, if in this series of positions, must fall at 
Nairn, though as a strategic point it would be expected to be at Inver- 
ness. Uara (some MSS, have Uarar) may be connected with Glen 
Gowrie and Loch Gorran, which run into the head of Cromarty Firth 
near Dingwall; this name might have extended down to the Firth. 
Loxa seems connected with Evlex Water, which runs into Dornoch 
Firth, The éy# tYyAy does not imply a headland or mountain, but a high 
bank of earth, such as a ridge or high sea-wall which cut off the view 
inland from a ship. By the distance this would come about Lothbeg 
Point. 

The Cantire coast is a great difficulty,as there seems to be no room 
for it in Ptolemy. Certainly he had no material to construct any 
approximation to the complex of promontories and firths between the 
Clyde mouth and Loch Linnhe. Lemannonius by its name would belong 
to the River Leven and Loch Lomond; but no connection by distances 
seems possible, as it should be between Banatia and Clota. The reading 
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varies as Lelaannonius; as this might be a MS. corruption of Leggan- 
nonius, it would connect with Laggon at the mouth of Loch Fyne, which 
is evidently the inlet in question. 

The two islands of Toliapis and Counus between Kent and the 
Continent appear to have been reckoned as ‘it a normal day's sail from 
Cantium pr. to Toliapis, and another to Counus, To understand these 
we should refer to Clement Reid's Submerged Forests, where the map on 
page 40 shows that these islands would have been on the ridge between 
the old Thames Valley and Channel Valley. As the submergence prob- 
ably took place about as long before Ptolemy as we are after him, it 
is quite likely that this ridge, which would be about the last part to be 
attacked by the sea, might have remained still as a couple of islands in 
the time of Ptolemy. We must remember that the evidence of the forest 
beds shows that there was no Channel sea during the Neolithic period, 
but from England across to Denmark was cgntinuous land. 

Several uncertainties of the MSS,, which do not much affect the 
general view, have not been noticed so far. The more serious of these 
are the following:—In Scotland, Loxa and Uara are both uncertain in 
position. Beside the places of the usual fext here plotted, there is con- 
siderable authority for placing Loxa in Cromarty Firth in the place of 
Uara, and Uara into Inverness Firth. For Hoderia there is much 
nuthority for 58° 45’ and less for 59°; neither place would make a differ- 
ence in the identification—it would only be a matter of how far along 
the Firth of Forth the site was fixed. Alaunus is by a few MSS. put at 
21° 20, which would agree better with the distance from the Wear to 
the Alne, but it would throw out the distance from Bremenium. 
Carbantorigum has much authority for 59° 30° lat.: if it were so it 
would be on the Alauna-Lindum-Nouius road. 

In England, Camunlodunum is uncertain in position—usually put at 
18° 15, also at 18° and 18° 45°. The latitude in the usual text is 57’, 
but all the MSS. appear to give a7 45’. This would put it just half 
way on the road from Olicana to Uinnouium, at about Middleham in 
Wensleydale. 

Deuana is an intricate case. In the older versions down to Nobbe the 
place is 18° 30’, 55° 0, with the Twentieth Legion. Such exactly accords 
with Uennonae, High Cross, The MSS. are three with 17° 10’, one altered 
to 17 30, and twelve with 18° 30°; latitades, four MSS. of 53°, four of 55’, 
four of 50° 30, one 56° 45°. Hence there is only a single reading that will 
agree with Deva-Chester, and the Twentieth Legion that was stationed 
there, according to the iter; but the Uennonae position is given by nearly 
all the longitudes, and by as many MSS. for its latitude as there are for 
any other. How all this came about it is impossible to say without 
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an exhaustive study of the relationships of the MSS. throughout the 
whole Geographia. As an hypothesis we may expect that the original 
reading was— 


Uennona : ; . 1° ao a 6 

Deuann «+ . ly WW mH) 4a Min, 
Legio AX. Vie trix— 

Liroconinm . 6 45 Tee a) 


Then by confusion in a very early MS. the -ona ending was confused 
with the -ana, and Deudna put to 18° 30°, and Uennona and 17° 10 
dropped out. This must have been before dividing the towns by the 
tribal sections, as we cannot suppose Uennonae to be in the Cornavii 
like Deua-Chester, as Ratae and Lindum were in the Coritani. 

Another difficulty is about Salinae, The reading of Nobbe, 16°, cannot 
be right, as it is with Urolanium in the Catyeuchlani. The MSS. have 
20° 10 in sixteen cases, and 20° 45° in twelve cases. For the latitude, three 
are of 55° 20’, six of 55° 40’, nine of 55° 50°", From all these it must have 
been near Norfolk; and, by its link to Urolanium, probably at 20° 10’, 
which in the MS. goes with 55° 40, so rather west of Metaris. 


; * 

In this paper I have not attempted to take into account the other 
sources outside of Ptolemy. Here we only try to ascertain what Ptolemy 
used, and how he worked. The full study of the geography must tuke 
in many other sources of information. 


APPENDIX. 

The following cases serve to test the relative values of the texts 
adopted by Nobbe (N) and by Miiller (M):— 

Clota is in the coasting list, and 59 40° for it (N)-agrees with the 
breadth across to the Forth, while 59° 20 (M) would be only about. half 
the breadth. 

Bullaeum, 16° 3Y (N), lies in a straight line between Sabriana and 
Stuccia; but if it is 16° 50 (M), it would not be in line. Darouernum is 
put at 54° by M, on the strength of a single MS. at Constantinople. If 
#0, 1t would be only 44 miles from Londinium, But if 53° 40’ (N), it comes 
to 52 miles from London, exactly as the Antonine itinerary; the actual 
distance is 58 miles. - 

Noeomagus, M puts at 53° 5° without any MS., solely because it is 
snid to be 59 miles from Londinium. That distance, however, would 
bring it to 53° 15’ on the map. The various readings are 53°, 53° 10’, 53° 20, 
and 53° 25’. 

Ischalis is taken at 16° by M (with the Floréntine MS.), which would 
put it on the coast, yet it is not in the coast list. 16° 40° (N), as in most 
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MSS., puts it between Aquae Calidae and Uexalla, and it agrees thus 
exactly with the distances to Ichester, which was a Roman station 
by its name, 

Uenta, on the Florentine authority, is put at 53° (M), close to Magnus 
Portus, while Winchester is far from a port. Most MSS. give 53° 30 
(as N), which is 69 miles from London, and Winchester is actually 72. 
Uoliba is put at 52° by M, trusting the Florentines, which would put it 
on the coast, but it is not in the coast list. The 52° 2 (N) of all other 
MSS. places it rightly on the Tamar, inland.” These test cases, where 
collateral facts help to decide between MSS., all show that the other 
readings, such as those of Nobbe, are mostly to be preferred to the 
version drawn up by Miiller. 


LI. 
NOTICE OF A HARP-SHAPED FIBULA FOUND ON THE ESTATE OF 
POLMAISE, STIRLINGSHIRE, AND 6F ANOTHER IN THE PERTH 
MUSEUM. By J. GRAHAM CALLANDER, SEcRETARY. 


THe PoLMaAIisEe BROOCH. 


Through the courtesy of Major A. B. Murray, of Polmaise, I am 
able to illustrate here a harp-shaped fibula which was found ‘in 1856), 
in digging a drain in that part of the field of Bannockburn which is 
now incorporated in the farm of Newpark, on the estate of Polmuise, 
a short distance from Stirling. It was handed over to the Murray 
family, in whose possession it has remained. 

The brooch (figs. 1 and 2) measures 3] inches in length and 14 inch 
across the top, and is made of brass. As it was found in boggy ground, 
where it had remained under constant damp conditions, it is in an 
unusually good state of preservation, and in working order, But, 
apparently, the pin of the hinge having been broken or worn through, 
the original pin has been replaced by one made of copper. 

The bow of the brooch rises higher than the cross-piece, and the top 
is surmounted by a ridge or crest placed slightly to the rear of the 
highest pomt, and bordered laterally by incised converging lines. In 
front of and below the crest is a rounded moulding, which, gradually 


increasing in width, extends down the front of the bow for rather more 


than one-third of its length, and terminates in a rounded curve. A small 
round knob, connected with the bow by a collar ornamented with a wavy 
line between single, straight, marginal mouldings on either side, forms 
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the terminal at the foot of the brooch. Between the bow and the catch 

for the pin there is a catch-plate bordered on the back with a trumpet- 

shaped moulding, and pierced with intersecting circles, and trumpet- 

shaped and crescentic openings, for the greater part bordered by a single, 
® graved line, a feature occurring only on one side of the plate. 

In this brooch there is no top ring, the cross-piece is solid, and the 

pin, instead of being supplied with a spiral spring, is hinged. The out- 





Fig. 1. Fibola at Polonaise. ().) Fig. 2 Fibula at Polinaise (side view), (#.) 


line of the section of the cross-piece exhibits no circular curves, but 
instead presents two conchoidal curves of different sizes placed face to 
face, The spring action of the pin is achieved by a shoulder below the 
hinge pressing against the inner side of the top of the bow. At either 
extremity of the cross-piece is a rounded flange decorated with a wavy 
pattern bordered with straight mouldings round the circumference, and 
there are three small incised circles on the ends, the riveted ends of the 
hinge pin forming a fourth circle. 

Two brooches of very similar shape, with hinged pin and solid cross- 


a 
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piece, were found during the excavations of 1914 in the fort of Din- 


_pender, on Traprain Law, in East Lothian, in the lowest and highest 


levels of occupation. From the associated relics recovered from these 
layers it was considered that they dated to about the beginning of the 
second and possibly the beginning of the fourth centuries a.p., respec- ° 
tively.' Both of these fibule were inlaid with enamel, and bore a socket 
for a stud on the upper part of the bow, forms of ornamentation not 
present on the brooch described. The ornamental motif of a wavy line 
between single marginal mouldings seen on the extremities of the head, 
and on the terminal at the foot, occurs on a brooch found in the Roman 
fort at Newstead, but in this ease it is displayed longitudinally along the 
front of the bow. The general shape of this brooch is very like that of 
the Polmaise example, but the pin has a covered coiled spring. Its date 
is placed provisionally in the second century, A brooch bearing a very 
strong resemblance in general outline to the, brooch under review, but 
supplied with a spring pin, was found with a hoard of late-Celtice objects 
at Polden Hill, Somerset. 

The supersession of the pin with a spiral spring by one with a simple 
hinge, in the case of the Polmaise brooch, points to a late date in the 
development of this class of ornament, but the decoration is character- 
istically late-Celtic. 

THE PertTH Broocu. 

In the Museum at Perth there are several important relics dating to 
the Romano-British period, among which is a particularly fine harp- 
shaped fibula of bronze or brass. It has been referred to in the Pro- 
ceedings, vol, xxii. p. 340; but, as it is an outstanding example of its class 
and exhibits features not seen, so far as I am aware, in any other 
Scottish brooch, I have had a photograph taken and reproduced in fig. 3. 

Unfortunately, the localities where the brooch and the other relies 
were found are not known, but it is quite probable that they were dis- 
covered near Perth, on some of the Roman sites in the neighbourhood 
such as the fort of Orrea at Bertha, the forts in Strathearn, or even the 
fort at Ardoch. It is known that a number of relics have been found at 
the first-mentioned place; and as it lies within two miles of the town, it 
is not unlikely that some of the objects discovered would find their. way 
into the collection of the local Antiquarian Society, which was founded 


in the end of the eighteenth century, though no record of any such 


donations is known to exist. 
Of unusually massive dimensions, the brooch measures 64 inches in 


' Proc, Soc, Antig, Scot., vol. xlix. pp. 166 and 160, fig. 23, NO. 7, and fig. A, No. 3, 
* James Carle, A Roman Frontier Poat—Newastend, p, 318, pl. Ixxxv., No. fi. 
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length and 1{ inch in breadth across the top. Encircling the bow at 
its extreme forward projection is a pronounced collar or mgulding of 


geometrical design, consisting of 
a transverse row of spikelets of 
pyramidal form, but with hollow 
sides, rising from a base shaped 
like a four-rayed star, bordered on 
either margin by half pellets with 
their bisectional lines following 
the line of the outer edges of the 
collar. 

The top portion of the bow 
expands and so forms the cross- 
piece. By bending back the edges 
and ends of the cross-piece a, box of 
semicircular section was fi irmedt, 
within which was placed the coiled 
spring of the pin. The expanded 
top is decorated with a series of 
typical trumpet-shaped designs in 
low relief, certain of the divisional 
lines in the hollows being milled. 
The slight expansions at the ends 
of the cross- piece are ornamented 
with a milled line between single, 
plain, marginal beadings. The 
hack of the cross - piece, which 
consists of a rectangular plate, 
Is maintained in position by the 
lapping over of the edges and ends 
of the cross-piece, and it is pierced 
at the centre by an oval perfora- 
tion through which the pin was 
connected with its spiral spring. 
There are indications of the head 
of n rivet on either end of the 
eross-piece, which look like the 





Fig. & Fibula in Perth Museum. (}.) 


terminations of an axial wire that had passed through the coil of the 
spring for the purpose of keeping it in position. The pin, spring, and 
axial wire have been broken off and are nMmissing. 3 
Surmounting the top of the fibula is a heavy, rigid loop, clasped in 
between the ring portion of the loop and the top of the brooch by a flat 
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collar which is ornamented with a band of short, vertical, straight lines 
between narrow, flat margins; the joint of the collar, which is at the 
back, is open and not brazed or soldered. After emerging from below the 
collar, the ends of the thick wire forming the loop are carried transversely 
across the top of the brooch and then verticaKky down the ends, into which 
they are countersunk. 

Quite a different design and class of ornamentation appear on the 
lower portion of the bow. Immediately below the heavy moulding with 
which it is encircled is a flat, oblong space bearfng four milled lines placed 
transversely, under which is a long, narrow, flat panel occupied with 
transverse lozenges alternating with triangular spaces, both filled with 
enamel, the colour of the enamel in the lozenges being yellow and in the 
triangles red. The yellow enamel is well preserved, but the red enamel 
is more or less cracked, and small portions have fallen out. 

The terminal at the foot of the brooch econgjsts of a large, shallow cup, 
with the mouth pointing downwards but slightly inclined to the front. 
Above the cup, but separated from it by a milled line, is a bulbous pro- 
tuberance ornamented with divergent curves. Apparently the cup had 
been filled with enamel, possibly red in c&lour, as the hollow contains a 
quantity of rusty-looking material of granular texture. 

Behind the lower part of the bow is a solid catch-plate, with the edge 
turned up at the back to form the catch, * 

The surface of the metal of the brooch is generally in good condition, 
and in some places is covered with a smooth, lustrous, green patina. 

The fibula exhibits in a marked degree the special characteristics of 
one of the varieties of the La Téne brooch as it was developed in Britain, 
the large box foot, the pronounced moulding round the bow, the top ring, 
and the enamelling being typical of the harp-shaped brooches found in 
this country. 

Evidently this ornament belongs to a late part of the period during 
which harp-shaped fibule were fashioned in Britain. The ornamentation 
of the moulding round the bow has become debased, because, though curvi- 
linear, it is geometrical, the earlier examples showing designs on this part 
of the brooch formed by divergent curves which might be called floriated., 
Though the loop at the top has not yet become an integral part of the 
brooch, it is rigid instead of free, and marks a more advanced stage of 
development than a somewhat similar fibula, with heavy moulding round 
the bow, found in the lowest level of occupation at Traprain, in which the 
loop, formed by an extension of an axial wire through the coils of the 
spring which was exposed at the back, was kept in position by a spike 
extending from the top of the brooch through the collar round the loop.! 

" Procecdinga, vol. |, p. 0, fig. 2 No. 1. 
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The date of the layer in which it was found was considered to be about 
the end of the first or beginning of the second century a.p. On the other 
hand, it is earlier than another brooch with a heavy bow collar found at 
the same site but in the second layer. In this example the ring formed 
*an integral part of the broech, which had also a solid cross-piece and a 
hinged pin.' The date provisionally given to this deposit was the Antonine 
period, 140 to 180 a.p. If we could be certain that the dates suggested for 
the brooches found at Traprain were correct, we might assign the Perth 
fibula to the first half of the second century a.p. Whatever be its exact 
date, the brooch supplies u link in the evolution of the looped fibula, as - 
it shows the penultimate stage in the development of the loop, just before 
it was cast in one piece along with the rest of the ornament. When its 
enamelling is compared with that found on other brooches it will be noted 
that lozenge designs on flat panels in front of the bow occur on other 
three fibule found in Scotland, but these are of a rather different type, 
as the entire front of the bow is flat, there is no encircling collar on the 
bow, and the pins are hinged? They were found at Newstead, near 
the surface, and were tentatively assigned to the Antonine period. 
* 


1 Proceedings, vol. xlix. p. 168, fig. 23, No, 2. 
' A Roman Frontier Post—Neacetend, p, 24, pl. xxxvi. fies, 19, 9 and 24, 
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REPORT OF THE EXCAVATION OF TWO CISTS FOUND IN MAKING 
A GOLF COURSE BETWEEN LONGNIDDRY AND PORT SETON. 
By ALEXANDER 0, CURLE, Director oF THE MUSEUM. 


A golf course was in process of being laid out last summer on sandy 
ground formerly covered with wood which lies on either side of Long- 
niddry Dean and stretches for a mile or thereby to the south of the coast 
road from Cockenzie to Aberlady. The original surface swells here and _ 
there in slight mounds, ancient sand-dunes, such as one is accustomed to 
meet with along a low-lying coast-line. 

In the spring of 1915 a cist was discovered towards the east end of the 
wood, as already reported in our Proceedings.’. On 30th June of this year, 
having been kindly informed by Mr Connor, Lord Wemyss's factor, that 
another cist had been located, 1 went down and made an inspection of it. 
The site lay about a quarter of a mile to the west of that where the 
previous discovery had been made, and scAne 40 yards in from the road, 
near the centre of a slight ridge running parallel to the coast-line. 

The cist was a small one, formed of comparatively light stones, which 
had, owing no doubt to their being placed in sand, somewhat shifted 
their position. The covering slab, 2 feet or thereby below the present 
surface, measured 2 feet 7 inches in length by 1 foot 8 inches in breadth. 
It no longer rested directly on the ends and sides of the structure, and 
lay with its main axis north and south (magnetic). 

Within the cist lay a skeleton in well-preserved condition, though the 
skull had been broken by the falling in of the slab at the north end, while 
further dilapidation had crushed the feet bones. The skeleton, in a flexed 
position, lay partially on its left side turned to the east, the face turned 
somewhat upwards and the limbs drawn up to the left. Only one tooth 
remained in the skull, and that very much worn. The skull was pro- 
nounced by Professor Bryce to be that of an aged individual, who had 
survived the loss of teeth long enough to permit of an absorption of the 
alveolar margins on the jaws and the disappearance of the sockets. 

The original length of the cist, judging from the skeleton, had been 
about 3 feet 4 inches. 

No relics whatever were found to indicate the period of the inhumation. 

On 6th July TI received intimation from Mr Hart, foreman in charge 
at the golf course, that another cist had been discovered, and on Monday 
the Sth I again visited the place. 

Vol. Lp. 15th 
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I 

Ata point where there had been a sand-dune, and where a bunker was 

In course of construction, some 40 yards to the east of the farm road 

leading from Seton Mains to the coast road. and some 60 yards inwards 

from the latter, the cist had been partially uncovered (fig. 1), The cover- 

‘ing slab, the east side, and the south end were exposed. The covering 

slab, which was oblong and almost rectangular, was of sandstone, and 

measured 5 feet 5 inches in length by 2 feet 6 inches in breadth and 

from 6 to 8 inches in thickness, It lay almost horizontally, but was not 

supported by the slabs fortning the outline of the grave which merely 
seemed to rest against it at their upper ends. 





Fig. 1. Cist on Longniddry Golf Course. 


The main axis pointed to 30 degrees east of north (magnetic). Four 
slabs, varying in length from 7 inches to 1 foot 1] inches, and in height 
from 18 to 20 inches, formed the east side and extended the full length of 
the grave cover, At the south end, one only, 1 foot $i inches in length, 
remained upright and in position. A double row of four slabs each 
formed the west side, while those which had formed the north end had 
apparently disappeared, 

On the covering slab being raised there was found towards the south 
end, extending over an area of about 3 feet by 2, a deposit of sand. some 
4 inches thick, blackened and immixed with charcoal, and with burnt 
bones scattered throughout it. Interposed between this deposit and the 
covering slab lay a sinall slab measuring 1 foot 8 inches by 2 feet. The 
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circumstance that the cover lay directly on the burial deposit and within 
the lines of enclosing stones indicated, I think, that after the interment 
had taken place, owing to the great weight of the slab, it had pressed out 
the walls and settled down directly on the bottom, and the small slab 
found beneath it may in reality have been one of the stones from the® 
south end, as the existing stone there was not of sufficient length to 
extend the whole breadth. 

On the level with the deposit, and chiefly noticeable along the east 
side, were found in the cist a number of brightly coloured red pebbles 
from 3 to 5 inches in length, evidently specially selected from the beach 
on account of their attractive appearance, and neatly placed point 
inwards from the edge. 

No relics were found, but a small quantity of tawny-coloured earth, 
at one spot only, may have represented an urn long since crushed to 
powder by the weight of the superincumbent cover, Among the pieces 
of charcoal from the deposit of discoloured sand Was picked up one-half 
of a hazel nut, 

Beyond revealing that they had been those of an adult, the bones were 
too fragmentary to enable any conclusior to be drawn from them. 


I have pleasure in acknowledging my indebtedness to Professor Bryce 
for examining these scanty human remains, 
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IV. 
STONE CIST FOUND AT KILDINNY, NEAR FORTEVIOT, PERTHSHIRE. 
By HENRY COATES, F.S.A.Scor. 


On l6th November 1917 a stone cist was discovered in a stubble field 
on the farm of Kildinny, in the parish of Forteviot, tenanted by Mr Peter 
M'Arthur. The site is*480 yards WSW. of Kildinny farm-steading, 
If yards north of the road leading from the village of Forteviot to the 
farm, and about half a mile east of the Parish Church of Forteviot. 
The foreman on the farm, William Bennet, when preparing a potato 
pit, struck what appeared to be rock surface about 5 inches below the 
surface of the ground. Having previously come upon the same obstruc- 
tion when ploughing the field in spring, he resolved to investigate it* 
further. On removing the soil, he found it to be a large slab of stone, 
resting on four other slabs placed on edge, the whole forming a chamber, 
the interior of which was entirely filled with soil. He next removed 
one of the end stones, and began to remove the soil from the chamber, 
In doing so he exposed a human skull, lying in the south corner of the 
cist, with the face uppermost. His spade, unfortunately, struck the skull, 
and broke it into several fragments, He then replaced the skull in its 
original position in the corner of the cist, and covered it with one or 
two thin pieces of sandstone which he had found in the soil inside 
the cist, 

On the following day, Saturday, 17th November, I visited the spot, 
along with Mr Thomas M‘Laren, Depute Burgh Surveyor, Perth, and 
Mr J, J. Simpson, factor on Dupplin estate, when we made a thorough 
, examination of the cist, its contents, and surroundings. Photographs 
were taken of the cist, and also of the skull, before anything was 
disturbed, and careful measurements were made by Mr M‘Laren. The 
longer axis of the cist was from NE. to SW. The interior measure 
ment at the top was 2 feet 10 inches in length by 2 feet 24 inches in 
width, The cover stone was an irregular slab measuring 3 feet 7 inches 
in length by 2 feet 6 inches in width, and 6 inches thick. Its upper 
surface had been about 5 inches below the general level of the ground. 
As will be seen from the plan, the cover stone was not sufficient to 
cover the chamber completely, vacancies being left at the corners. The 
foreman had noticed that the west corner in particular had not been 
covered. It is possible that the thin pieces of sandstone filready referred 
to, which were found in the soil inside the cist, may have been used to 
cover these vacant spaces. The stones are all roughly square blocks of 
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the Old Red Sandstone of the district, varying in thickness from 5 to 9 
inches. The soil found in the interior was a reddish-brown sandy loam, 
similar to the soil of the surrounding field. Scattered through it, how- 
ever, were a number of pebbles, some rounded and others angular. 


STONE CIST NEAR FORTEVIOT, PERTHSHIRE. 
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The skull was lying close into the south corner, facing NNW., the 
top of it being 1 foot 6 inches below the cover. Along with it were 
found seventeen loose teeth, and one or two fragments of the jaw, but 
no other bones, After carefully removing the skull, the soil in the 
bottom of the cist, as well as that which had been taken out by the 
foreman, was carefully sifted and examined. Nothing, however, was 
found in it, beyond the pebbles already referred to. About 2 feet below 
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the cover stone a layer of gravel was reached, which was found to be 
hard and difficult to exeavate. At a depth: of 4 feet 9 inches beneath 
the surface of the ground a deposit of clay was met with, which was 
* probably the Boulder Clay, 
It is interesting to note that the road leading from Forteviot village 
to the site of the cist is known as the “ Kirk Brae," and there is a tradi- 
~ tion amongst the old residenters that a church once stood near this spot. 
The name “ Kildinny” would seem to support this tradition. 
Both the cist and the skull have been removed to the Antiquarian 
Museum in Perth. 


, 
Monpbay, Mth Jonuary 1918. 


Tue Rigur Hox. Lorp sABERCROMBY, LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 


The Rev. WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM MacGREGOR, Manse of Covington, 
Thankerton, | 
MACKENZIE S. SHaw, W.S., 1 Thistle Court. 
On the motion of Dr George Macdonald the Society passed the 
following resolution, to be inscribed in their Minutes :— 
“The Society have learned with the greatest gratification that 
Dryburgh Abbey is to become the property of the nation, and they 


deem it right to record their warm appreciation of Lord Glenconner's 
munificent generosity.” 


There was exhibited by Mrs R. Finnie M‘Ewen of Marchmont, the 
Marehmont Standard. (See subsequent communication by Sir James 
Balfour Paul.) 


The following Donations to the Library were announced and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 


(1) By the CuraToR oF THE CoRPORATION MusEuM or Loca 
AxtiquiTres, Colchester. 


Report of the Museum and Muniment Committee for the Year ended 
Slst March 1916. 


E 
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(2) By Rosert Murpocn LAWRANCE, Cairnchina, 23 Ashley Road, 
Aberdeen, the Author. 
A Seventeenth-century Panel. Reprinted from The Aberdeen Book- 
Lover, November 1917. Pamphlet. ' 
(3) By G. A. ROSENBERG, Sealls Alle 10, Copenhagen, the Author, 
Antiquités en Fer et en Bronze, leur Transformation dans la Terre - 
contenant de l'acide carbonique et des chlorures et leur Conservation. 
Copenhagen, 1917. Svo. 
(4) By Messrs SoTHEBY & Co. 34 and 35 New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1. 
Notes on the History of Sotheby's. By G. D. Hobson, M.A., F.S.A., 
a Partner in the Firm. (With schedule of the principal sales held up 
to 1917.) London, 1917. 5Svo. . 


The following Communications were read :— 
f 
I. 


A SCULPTURED RELIEF OF THE ROMAN PERIOD AT COLINTON. 
Ry GEORGE MACDONALD, C.B., F.B.A., LL.D., F.5.A.5cor, 


Some weeks ago Mrs Turnbull of Hailes asked the Director of our 
Museum whether he could throw any light on the age or character of 
a sculptured relief which was built into the southern face of the north 
wall of her garden, immediately above the gate that lies to the west 
of the mansion; she had long known of its existence, but her attention 
had recently been directed to it afresh, when a wisteria, by which it 
was overgrown, was being pruned. Mr Curle was good enough to invite 
my co-operation in the matter. As the result of a joint visit to the spot, 
I have now the privilege of laying before the Society a brief account 
of an extremely interesting and hitherto unidentified monument of the 
Roman occupation of Scotland. 

To all who are familiar with the provincial art of the Western 
Empire the illustration (fig. 1), which is reproduced from an admirable 
photograph taken by Miss Dorothy Mackenzie, will speak for itself. 
The slab, or'so much of it as survives, has a maximum length of 21 inches 
and a maximum height of 19} inches.'! At one time it may have formed 

1 It may be convenient to put one or two further details of measurement upon record, The 
height of the most complete of the seated figures is 15 inches, and the breadth of each of the three, 


from left to right, is 5) inches, 54 inches, and 64 inches respectively. The greatest depth of the 
relief is 14 inch. 
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part of the upper half of an altar. On that point it would searcely be 
possible to express an opinion, unless the stone could be detached from 
its present surroundings for an examination of the fractures, and 
» perhaps even then the verdict would not be an agreed one. What is 
beyond question is that we ‘have here a very substantial remnant of a 
dedication to the threefold group of “mother goddesses,” whose worship 





Fig. 1. Relief at Colinton, 


was so popular in certain districts during the earliest centuries of the 
Christian era. A very exhaustive discussion of the cult of these 
“mothers” in its various aspects was contributed to the Bonner Jahrbiicher 
by the late Professor Max Ihm in 1887.1 English readers will find 
all the essential facts lucidly and succinctly summarised by Professor 
Haverfield in Archwologia Aeliana for 18912 A reference to either of 
‘ Op. cit., Heft lxxxiii. pp. 1-200, from which figs. 24H have been reproduced. C/. also the same 
acholur’s article, “ Matres, Matrouw, Matre,” in Roscher's Lexicon, vol. ii. (IAM-07), pp. SHH fF. 


2 Op. cit, (N.S.), vol xv. (1802) pp. Sm, with Map. Fig. 7 has been reproduced from 
this paper, 
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these authorities will show that there were three Latin variants of the 
dominant title of the goddesses. In Britain and at Rome they are 
always MWatres, and the form occurs sporadically elsewhere. In Lower 
Germany and in Gallia Cisalpina—in one or other, or both, of which, 
regions the cult was probably indigenous—they are usually known as 
Matrone, while in Upper Germany and in Gallia Narbonensis the 


Celtic form Matre is a tolerably common variant for Matres. 


Though ancient literature does not give us even a whispered hint 





Fig. % ERellef from Roédingen, 


as to the existence of the “mother goddesses,” 1s many as four or five 
hundred monuments relating to their worship have survived. Some 
of these are reliefs; some are inscriptions; many are combinations of 
the two. In type the new example from Colinton conforms generally 
to the varieties already recorded from elsewhere. But it presents a 
few peculiarities which it may be just worth while to emphasise. The 
best way of bringing these into prominence will be to glance for a 
moment at one or two of the more familiar among the published 
specimens, 

None is more characteristic than that found at Réidingen (fig. 2), and 
dedicated to the Mafrone Gesahenw by Julius Valentinus and Julia 
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Justina. It will be observed that the goddesses are seated side by side 
ona bench within what has been an eviiewla or miniature shrine. Each 
holds upon her knees a flat basket filled with fruit. The two on the out- 
» side wear a quaint head-dress which [hm is probably right in interpreting, 
not as an attribute specially associated with the “mothers,” but rather 
as an indication of contemporary feminine fashion. Very similar is the 
altar from Cologne (fig. 3), erected to the Matrone Ajliw by Marius 





. Fig. 4. Altar at Cologne, 


Mareellus. Here, however, particular note should be taken of the shell- 
like canopy that forms the roof. The same feature, as well as the quaint 
head-dress, recurs on a relief from Miimling-Crumbach (fig. 4), which is, 
moreover, remarkable as showing the central figure raised upon a dais. 
Passing further south, we find in the Stuttgart Museum a very different 
representation from Zatzenhausen (lig. 5). There is no shell-like canopy, 
and the two outer figures are standing, while it is the one in the centre 
that wears the head-dress. The “kindly fruits of the earth” are, how- 
ever, still conspicuous, and here they include ears of corn, 

Thus much for Germany. The most famous example from Gaul is 
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probably one found at Lyon (fig. 6),.a dedication to the Matra Auguste 
by a physician as to whose precise name there is some difference 

of opinion among epigraphists ; 
F Phlegon, Philippus Egnatius, ande 
| Philenus Egnatius have all been 
suggested. Itwillbeseenthat the 
goddesses are somewhat differ- 
ently dressed from their German 
sisters, and that the circular 
hend-dress has disappeared, All 
have objects resembling apples 
between their knees, and the one 
in the centre holds in addition a 
patera in her right hand and a 
cornftcopie in her left. For our 
British example we may choose 
a rudely sculptured relief (fig. 7) 
now in the Museum at Newcastle, 
but perhaps originally dug up at Carlisle. The goddesses in this case 
have no specific local epithet attached to their general title, such as they 





Fig. 4. Relief from Miimling-Cromach. 





Fig. 5. Relief from Aautxenhausen. 


had on all the German inscriptions which have been passed in review. 
Instead they are the Matres Tramarine, “the mothers beyond the seas” 
—clear proof that the cult was an imported one and that the dedicator, 
Aurelius Juvenalis, was a sojourner ina strange land. The three figures 
are exactly alike, or as nearly so as may be; and their equality in power 
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and glory is made more obvious by the fact that a separate and identical 
niche in the edicula is set apart for each. The lack of anything indica- 
tive of fruit is probably due to the 
soor capacity of the sculptor. But 
the circular ornaments between the 
springs of the arches are just worth 
noting, 

Weare now free to return, to the 
point from which we started, and to 
examine the Colinton relief (fig. !) 
in more detail. It is remarkable, 
not only as the first monument of 
the kind to be found on this side of 
the border, but also as being much 
superior in execution to the® great 
majority of the representations of the ~ mothers” which have come to 
light in Southern Britain. Originally, the framework was doubtless of 
the usual kind, but the only parj of it which remains at all complete ts 





Fig. 6. Relief from Lyon. 





Fig. 7. Relief at Newenstle. 


the base and the hollow moulding beneath it. Nothing is left of the 
adicula save’the bottom of a pillar on the extreme right. Each figure 
has apparently had above it a shell-like canopy which is directly remi- 
niscent of the sculptures from Cologne and Miumling-Crumbach, except 
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that there the canopy was single, not triple. Between each of the three 
canopies and its immediate neighbour there has been a rounded knob 
or boss, which is in all probability purely decorative, although the pos- 
sibility of its having some mystic significance can hardly be entirely 
excluded in view of the circles which occupy a very similar position on 
the relief with the Matres Tramearine (fig. 7). 

In depicting the goddesses the artist has allowed as free a vein to 
his inventiveness as was consistent with maintaining a close general 
resemblance between the three. They are dressed exactly alike. Round 
her shoulders, and above the long robe that falls in ample folds about 
her feet, each wears a scarf or shawl, drawn tight and having the ends 
fastened over her chest with a large circular fibula. Unfortunately, the 
headgear is sadly damaged, but it would seem to have been something 
in the nature of a hood or a high pointed cap. The attributes are 
interesting, One object common to all is & round fruit, most probably 
an apple, The “mother” on the left holds this in her right hand, while 
with her left, which rests upon her knee, she grasps the arched handle of 
what appears to be a deep basket, filled with ears of corn, one or two of 
which can be seen hanging down over the side. The “mother” on the 
right has her apple in her left hand, with the fingers of which she at the 
same time supports what must also be a basket, albeit its shape is curi- 
ously suggestive of what we in Scotland call a “luggie.” Her disengaged 
hand is raised and laid across her breast, In the case of the central 
figure the apple is also held in the left hand, but from the right there 
dangles a splendid bunch of grapes, a fruit which I do not remember to 
have noted In association with the “mother goddesses” in any other 
relief that Ihave seen, Its presence here has one very obvious meaning, 
for the Scottish thistle is as barren of grapes as it is of figs. We may be 
tolerably certain that both sculptor and dedicator hailed from the banks 
of the Rhine or the Moselle, or at all events had in their minds the example 
of someone who did. This particular attribute is a symbol of the feeling 
which finds expression in the British inscriptions, which describe the 
goddesses as “the mothers of another country” (if that be the meaning 
of olfotote), “the mothers. of the home-land” (domestic), “the mothers 
beyond the seas” (fransimarine). 

The Colinton relief, then, was set up by Roman auxiliary troops in the 
first or second century of our era, most probably in the latter. Its age 
and character being thus determined, some inquiry as to its history 
naturally follows. The material for such an inquiry is scanty in the 
extreme, and at more than one important point it-must be*eked out by 
conjecture, Still, the quest is not altogether hopeless. I may begin by 
quoting the solitary printed allusion to our monument which I have so- 
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far been able to find. Thirty-five years ago the Rev. William Lockhart, 
then minister of the parish, read before this Society a series of “ Notes 
on the Early History of the Parish of Colinton.” His description of the 
few surviving “ vestiges of the ancient church” includes a sentence which 
wndoubtedly refers to the relief we have been examining :— 

“Above a doorway in a wall in the garden of Hailes House, to the 


west of that house, there is a rude stone with three seated figures on 
it, evidently representing the Holy Trinity." ' : | 
Erroneous as we now know'this conception to have been, the passage 
has nevertheless a distinct value as giving us the explanation of the 
sculpture that was current among the very few people who happened 
to be aware of its existence. And, after all, it is not in the least surpris- 
ing that it should have been so. There seems to be every reason tor 
believing that the site of the ancient church lies somewhere within the 
four walls of the garden, and it was perfectly natural to connect that 
fact with the presence of a piece of carved stone that was plainly any- 
thing but modern. 

Record, then, does not help, so that we are thrown back upon surmise. 
Had there been so much as a jet or a tittle of other evidence of the 
presence of the Romans at Colinton, the relief would have been welcomed 
as final confirmation. Unluckily there is none. Even the enthusiasts 
of the latter part of the eighteenth and the early part of the nine- 
teenth century refrained from discovering a Roman camp here; | 
doubt whether they got nearer than Morningside, And, standing alone, 
the relief proves nothing. It may very well have been brought from 
somewhere else, In this connection it may be recalled that in the 
seventeenth century it was quite the custom to utilise Roman inscriptions 
and sculptures for the embellishment of Scottish country-houses. Indeed. 
not a few of the examples still extant owe their preservation to the 
prevalence of this fashion. As early as 1607, for instance, a large in- 
seribed slab from the Antonine Wall had been transported as far north 
as Dunnottar by George Keith, the famous Earl Marischal.* Before the 
close of the century the superior claim of museums began to be recognised, 
with the result that in the course of the next hundred years a large 
proportion of these curious ornaments were transferred to more 
appropriate resting-places. 

Here we are confronted by a difficulty. The existing house at Hailes 
dates, though not exactly in its present form, from the beginning of 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century—that 1s, from a time when the 
fashion alluded to above, in so far as it was a mere fashion, had long ago 


1 Proc., xvii. (N.S, ¥.), 1-8, p. 370, 
? See my Romen Wall in Scofload, p. 0, where numerous other cases are recorded. 
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died out.’ The gardener's cottage has the date 1779 above the lintel, and 
the garden wall may fairly be assumed to be contemporary. It is hardly 
likely that at that period a piece of Roman sculpture would be brought 
from anywhere else to Colinton for decorative purposes, for there is no 
evidence that the then proprietor had any tastes other than those of tht 
ordinary country-gentleman. May it not have been already there? I 
would venture to suggest that it had originally been built into the earlier 
mansion which the eighteenth-céntury house replaced, and that, when the 
former was taken down, it was relegated to the humbler position in which 
it still remains. The acceptance of this hypothesis would enable us to 
account In a very satisfactory way for the absence of any mention of the 
stone by eighteenth-century writers. Had it been a new discovery (or 
even a fresh importation) in 1779, when the garden wall was building, 
it could not have failed to win some notice in Sir John Sinclair's 
Statistical Account, published in 1797, But neither the parish minister of 
that day nor his successor, who was respohsible for the New Statistical 
Account, issued some fifty years later, deemed it worthy of the slightest 
allusion. Moreover, Roman fever had been more or less endemic 
among Seottish antiquaries since the days of Sir Robert Sibbald. If a 
relief of the “mother goddesses” had been dug up at Colinton or else- 
where in Scotland at any period later than the close of the seventeenth 
century, the Jonathan Oldbucks of the time would have been quick to 
connect it with Agricola or with Lollius Urbicus. The absolute silence 
of written record regarding this particular piece of sculpture is explicable 
only on the supposition that, when Scotsmen first began to look at such 
things with understanding eyes, it was already so familiar that it-scarcely 
excited remark. It may well be that the explanation quoted above from 
Mr Lockhart—the explanation which saw in it one of the vestiges of the 
ancient church—was even then available to satisfy any passing curiosity 
that might be aroused. 

Up to this point the argument has been mainly on negative lines. 
But the way is now open for something more positive. If the relief 
was not found at Colinton, can any guess as to its true provenance be 
hazarded? The nearest site of a definitely ascertained Roman settle- 
ment is Cramond, which is less than five miles distant in a direct line 
from Hailes House. And there was a shrine of the “mother goddesses” 
at Cramond. This fact appreciably increases the a priori probability of 
the relief having originally come from there. The evidence for it is 
irretragable, being supplied by an inscription which will be described 

'' Cases like those of Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford and the third Earl of Egremont at 


Wyndham Orchard (Vicforia Cownty tat, of Somerset, i. p. are, of course, exceptional and 
might occur at any period. 
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more particularly a a moment. Meanwhile it has: to be remembered 
that shrines of the “mother goddesses,” like other shrines, may often 
have contained quite a number of votive stones, One discovered in 
May 1909, at Nettersheim, in the Voleanie Eifel, yielded just under a 
®lozen reliefs and inscriptiong, all dedicated to the Matrona Aufanie.! 
There would therefore be nothing surprising in two having survived 
from Cramond. 

In the circumstances “survived” is perhaps hardly the right word to 
use, The inscription just spoken of was on an altar which has been lost 
sight of for something like a hundred and fifty years. Writing in 1707, 
Sibbald (who is the earliest to mention it) says* that it was “digg'd out 
of the Ground at Nether Cramond, and kept in the Lairds Garden.” 
About twenty years later it was seen there by Gordon, who reported 
that its surface was threatened with rapid decay.2. A year or two after- 
wards Horsley visited Cramond and twice examined it personally in 
order to verify the reading-“a matter of no small difficulty, seeing that it 
had been “long exposed to the weather; so that great part of the 
inscription is now become very obscure and uncertain.”* Its ultimate 
fate is unknown. Luckily all ¢hree witnesses are in agreement as to 
those portions of the lettering which are of more immediate interest 
to us in the present connection. Horsley’s version of the whole is, 
however, usually accepted as the most reliable, and we may adopt it 
here. He reads :— 

MATRIBALA 
TERVIS - ET 
MATRIBCAM 
PESTRIBCOHI 
TVNGR IN 5S 
VERS C ARM 
O1l* SAXXVV 


Setting aside the last two or two and a half lines, which have plainly 
been misread, we learn that the altar was dedicated to the Matres 
Alatervie or Alaterve and the Matres Campestres by the First Cohort 
of Tungrian auxiliaries. The precise limits of the district whence this 
regiment was reernited are somewhat doubtful, but they certainly 
included a considerable stretch of the Lower Rhine, a neighbourhood 
where the goddesses who now preside over the garden at Colinton would 
be peculiarly at home. And a second glance at the inscription reveals 

' Konner Johriticher, oxix. pp. S121. * Hist, Ing., p47. 

i Jrin, Sept... LG. ' Art, Hom. p. (No. xxix, on the Plates), 


© Hiibner suggests (C00, vil, p. 101) “insifenfe) Ulplio) S&S... [>teenturione)) legiionia) 
XX Vialerie) Viietricia),” which is at least possible. 
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another significant link. The epithet “ Campestres”™ is generic. It can 
stand alone asa substantive title without the accompaniment of “ Matres,” 
as indeed it does on well-known inscriptions from Newstead, from 
Auchendavy, and from Castlehill. It is otherwise with “ Alatervie:” or 
“ dlaterve.” The older antiquaries interpreted this as referring to the* 
place where the stone was found, and drew from it the conclusion that 
the Roman name of Cramond was Alaterva, an idea that probably still 
lives on in local guide-books. No scholar gives it any countenance to-day. 
It is universally agreed that in “ Alatervion” or “ Alaterve” we have the 
solitary British example of those (apparently) local epithets which are 
so constantly attached to the Matrone of Lower Germany,' The epithet, 
in short, points unmistakably in the same direction as does the bunch 
of grapes held in the hand of the central of the three “ mother goddesses” 
at Hailes. If we wish to discover Alaterva, we must put out from the 
Firth of Forth and cross the North Sea. And does not a consideration 
of all the facts justify us in postulating a cl$se association between the 
pointers? Is it not more than likely that the Colinton relief presents 
us with the outward and visible semblance of the Matres Alatervie of 
Cramond? Possibly some student of family history may be able to 
trace an intimacy or a relationship between the seventeenth-century (or 
earlier) tenants of the two properties concerned. If that could be done, 
the proof of Cramond origin might be regarded as virtually complete, 

‘ The name appears to occur nowhere else, except possibly on an inseribed fragment found at 
Nantes about 1X8, and published by the late K. Mowat in the Bullefin Epigraphique, vi. p. 380, 
a reference | owe to Professor Haverfield, 
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NOTICE OF FOUR ANCIENT SCOTTISH STANDARDS, WITH DETAILED 
DESCRIPTION OF THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED MARCHMONT 
STANDARD. By Sm JAMES BALFOUR PAUL, C.V.O., LL.D., 
F.S.A.Scor, 


Old writers divide knightly and baronial, flags into two classes—the 
Banner, a large flag of a square or oblong shape which had the arms of 
the owner painted or embroidered on it; and the Standard, which was 
very long and narrow in proportion to its length and terminated in a 
pointed, rounded, or swallow-tailed end. Originally designed for fixing 
immediately below the head of a lance, and then styled a Pennon, they 
gradually evolved a much gnore ornate character. At the beginning 
of the sixteenth century the length of the king’s standard is prescribed 
as 8 or 9 yards, that of a duke 7, an earl’s 6, a baron’s 5, and a knight's 4. 
But in practice it is hardly likely that this academic rule was observed. 
It is evident, however, that the flag was no longer an appendage to a 
lance but was carried on a pole shaft of its own, and now served as 
a rallying point or as indicating the noble or knight to whom his 
attendant “plump of spears” and other vassals belonged. A much 
abbreviated standard was all that was required; indeed, standards of 
the length indicated above would have been cumbersome in the extreme. 
The flag that was carried in battle became therefore more of a pennon 
than a standard. Unlike the banner, there was not, from its shape, 
room to put the full armorial bearings of its owner on it; instead of 
these a very ingenious and beautiful compromise was arrived at. In the 
English standards there was invariably the cross of St George on the 
portion next the staff; then the rest of the flag was divided horizontally 
into two or more parts, these being of the owner's livery colours, that is, 
the colours of the principal metal and principal colour on his shield of 
arms. On these horizontal divisions were scattered the family badge 
or charges taken from the arms. Across all this, and dividing these 
charges from each other, were put slanting bands containing a motto. 

The Scottish standards which have come down to us differ to a certain 
extent from this pattern. None of them are divided transversely, and 
in none of them are there the oblique bands with the motto: the 
latter being borne straight along the surface of the flag. As might be 
expected, too, the cross of St George is replaced by that of St Andrew 
when there is a cross, but in some cases it is absent, as we shall see 
Immediately, 
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Toe Cavers Stanparp. (Fig. 1.) 

This interesting flag, which was publicly exhibited for the first time at 
the Heraldic Exhibition held at Edinburgh in 1891, has given rise to much 
speculation. One tradition, adopted by Sir, Walter Scott,' holds that it is 
the standard of James, second Earl of Douglas, carried by his natural 
son, Archibald Douglas, ancestor of the Cavers family, at the battle of 
Otterburn. But against this it may be noted that Archibald Douglas 
was very young in 1388, and survived the* battle many years; while 
Frojssart indicates that béth the Earl and his standard-bearer were 
slain, and that the Earl's flag was suspended over his tomb at Melrose, 
Another tradition holds that the flag was not originally a Douglas 
standard at all but was that of Percy Hotspur, which was captured 





Fig. 1. The Caters Standard, 


from him by Douglas before the walls of Newcastle, and that it was to 
recover the flag that Perey undertook the expedition which ended so 
disastrously at Otterburn. 

Lord Southesk wrote a long and elaborate paper on this standard, 
which was read to this Society on 10th February 1902, and anyone 
desiring the fullest information about 1t is referred to that paper. The 
author dismisses the theory that the flag was a Perey one with Douglas 
charges added to it. “ Knights of old,” he says, “ did not deck themselves 
with their enemies’ cognisances, like Red Indians clutching at scalps.” 
We can fully accept the fact that the standard is a Douglas one and 
a Douglas one only: the presence of the saltire at the hoist stamps it 
undoubtedly as an unaltered Scottish flag. 

Let us see what the charges are on this ancient standard, and what 
its general appearance is. It is of sage-green silk, 12 feet long by 3 feet 
1 inch wide, narrowing to the ends, which may originally have been 
forked. At the hoist of the flag there is the St Andrew's cross, with a 


L Minatrelsy > Notes to “The Battle of Otterburn.” 
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red heart between its lower extremities, and another on the top of its 
sinister side: whether there was one on the corresponding position on 
the dexter is not certain, as that part of the flag ‘has been torn away. 
, then we have a splendid lion passant armed and langued gules: beyond 
him a tau cross beneath a niullet; and finally, the motto running hori- 
zontally along the flag, said to be Jamais Areyre, in Old English letters. 
These devices and inscriptions are painted in what appears to be size- 
or water-colour of a greyish-black hue, with darker black hues on their 
shadowed sides, the sides ‘towards the light of the saltire, lion and 
mullet being outlined in white, and those of the tau cross and motto 
in yellow. 

First, then, we have the St Andrew's cross, which conclusively marks 
the standard as a Seottish one: the hearts and mullet are well-known 
Douglas charges, The lion is more difficult to account for. There is a 
lion passant on the seal of, Maleolm, Earl of Angus about 1232, but he 
was not a Douglas. The second Earl of Douglas who fell at Otterburn 
bore a lion as a single supporter to his arms, but it is hardly likely 
that a supporter would be chosen as a charge on a standard. The 
second Earl of Angus did bear" on his seal a lion rampant for Angus 
quartered with Douglas, and it is probable that the position of the hon 
being passant instead of rampant is due entirely to considerations 
of space: this is the case in other flags, as will be shown later. 
Lord Southesk is of opinion that what evidence we have rather points 
to the flag being the property of the Angus side of the family. But 
how, then, did it get to Cavers, where it has been for many long years? 
Lord Southesk ventures on the explanation that George, fourth Earl 
of Angus, who was appointed in 1449 Warden of the Middle Marches, is 
known to have given a commission to Sir Archibald Douglas of Cavers 
as Keeper of Hermitage Castle. It is possible, therefore, he suggests, 
that this standard was originally assigned as an ensign to be displayed 
on the walls of that fortress. When it passed from the hands of the 
Douglases in 1491, the Keeper naturally took the flag with him to Cavers.' 
Against that theory there is the comparatively small size of the flag, 
which would make but a poor display on the ramparts of a castle, 
where it is more likely that a larger banner would be placed. But in 
the wild and breezy uplands of Roxburghshire something that would 
eatch the wind less than a banner may have been thought preferable. 

The tau cross is most mysterious. It is am uncommon charge in 
British heraldry. It appears in connection with (but not incorporated 
into) the arms of Stewart of Garlies in a curious cornice over a fireplace 
in the ruins of what was once Garlies Castle* and was a charge in 
? Froser's Douglas Book, tii, 78 * Castellated and Domestic Archilecture of Scotland, v, p. 2o. 
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the arms of the Drury and Fawke families in England. It is a curious 
coincidence that this uncommon charge should appear on a large genea- 
logical tree of the Donglases, now in the possession of the Earl of Home, 
commemorating a seventeenth-century alliance of a Glenbervie member 
of the Douglas family with one of the Draries of Rugham in England. 
Founding on this, the writer of an article on this flag, together with four 
others belonging to the burghs of Jedburgh, Selkirk, and Hawick, in the 
Scotsman of Lath December 1892, over the initials J. W., is of opinion that 
this standard must date from a period subsequent to the marriage of Lady 
Drury with Lord George Douglas, a grandson of the ninth Earl of Angus, 
But anyone conversant with the style of heraldic art prevalent in the 
seventeenth century has only to look at the flag to prove the erroneous- 
ness of this theory. Besides, why should a charge from the arms of the 
wife of a mere cadet of the Red Douglas branch appear on a standard at 
Cavers. The tau cross is in the arms of thg Order of St Anthony, and 
it is just possible that the owner of this standard was a member of 
this Order. 

There is a farther note of perplexity in this much-discussed flag in 
the fact that the motto Jamais Areyre Ben not appear on any Douglas 
seal until that of the eighth Earl of Angus in 1572, where the last word 
tnkes the more modern form of arrié#re. It had its beginning, no doubt, - 
in the claim which the Earl of Angus made to the right of leading the 
vanguard of the Scottish army in battle, a,claim which was confirmed 
to the tenth earl by Act of Parliament in 1592! The use of mottoes in 
eonnection with armorial bearings was very rare, if not altogether un- 
known, in Scotland in the fourteenth century, but it is possible that this 
one may have been thought suitable enough for a standard which was 
to be conspicuously carried in battle. The balance of evidence appears 
on the whole to be rather against this being an Otterburn standard. 
But, undoubtedly, it is a very old flag, and one of the most interesting 
relics that have come down to us of the days of chivalry. 


THE STANDARD OF Kerra, Earn Martscuant. (Fig. 2.) 

This flag is a very much simpler affair than the one we have just been 
discussing, though none the less interesting. It was the property of 
William Keith, third Earl Marischal of Scotland, a somewhat sententious 
person if we are to judge by the nickname, “Hearken and take heed,” 
given him from his frequent use of that phrase. The flag was carried at 
the battle of Flodden by the earl’s standard-bearer, Black John Skirving 
of Plewlandhill, whose descendant, Mr William Skirving, presented it to 
the Faculty of Advocates in 1808. Along with it he wrote a letter—a 

1 Acta Parl. Scot, tii. 38. 
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copy of which [ am able, by the courtesy of Mr W. K. Dickson, keeper 
of the Advocates’ Library, to give—and which relates the history of 
the flag. 
Edinr. 1 March SOS, 
am Sir, - 

“As You have lately expressed a wish to obtain for the purpose of 
being deposited in the Library of the Faculty of Advocates the Bandrol 
I shewed You many Years ago, having painted on it, the Arms & Motto 
of Keith Earl of Marischall; namely three Stags heads, & the words 
veep Vine, This Bandrol is now sent You for the Purpose above 

ressed, and I authorixe You in my name, to offer it to the acceptance 
of the Faculty a5 © mest curious Scots relic. 

* What I BON of its posta Me is, that it has been in Possession of our 
family (Skirving of Plewlan ) from time immemorial, and the tradition 
of the family has been, that my Ancestor Black John Skirving carried 
it at the battle of Flodden field, as Standard bearer to Earl Marischall. 
At this disastrous battle my Predecessor was taken prisoner but saved 
the colours by tearing them from the Standard to which they were 
attached ; & concealing fhem about his body. That he was kept prisoner 
in England some Years & upon his return, found another encroaching upon 
his lands but they were resigned to the Warrior on his re-appearance. 

“You will see by the Map that the lands of Plewlandhill lye to the 
East of Keith Marischall in the Parish of Humbie, Kast Lothian, anc mire 
separated from that estate ‘by the Lands of Laedon & Humbie; in the 
heart of the former estate were a few acres of Land belonging to Plew- 
landhill which according to my grandfather's relation, had given by 
Reith Marischall to my predecessor to bait his horse on, W en he cane 
to receive the Earl's orders. And it was with great Difficulty & at the 
intercession of many friends that my Grandfather could be prevented 
joining Earl Marshall in the Rebellion of 1715, he having received orders 
to follow him & actually did so nearly to Lauder, where having met with 
some of his friends they prevailed on him to return for the sake of his 
numerous family. 

‘The’ materials & painted letters of this flag betoken considerable 
Anti juity. but [can now give no further proof with regard to it; having 
sold the lands and delivered ihe the Writings of them forty Years ago. 

ee Am, 
* Your most obedt. Servant 
me “WILLIAM SKIRVING. 
“To Mr William Gibb.” 


It is doubtful whether the earl himself was present at the battle. 
Pitscottie says he was one of the lords nominated “to take the battell 
in hand,” but this has been denied, As, however, his standard was there, 
the probability is that he himself was.' 

The flag is, as I have said, a very simple one. It measures 4 feet 
7 inches from the hoist to the end of the upper fork: the latter is 2 inches 
larger than the lower one. This measurement includes a piece of material 
from 1) to 2 inches wide which runs along the edges of the hoist and 
which does not appear to be part of the original flag. This may be 

' See Henry Weber's edition of the Battle of Flodden Field (Edinburgh, 1508), p. 201. 
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explained by the fact that Skirving tore the standard from its pole 
and wrapped it round his body, and the torn end has subsequently been 
repaired. It is possible, too, that this rending of the flag may account 
for the fact that it has no saltire at the hoist, as was usually the custom. , 





r 
Fig. 2. The Standard of Keith, Earl Marischal. 


The only heraldic badges on it are three harts’ heads erased, two and 
one: and this device is not taken from the coat of arms but is the crest 
used as a’badge without any crest wreath, and thrice repeated. Following 
the device is the family motto stretching along the flag, which terminates 
ina bifureated end, Veritas vineit, 


THE BELLENSDEN STANDARD. (Fig. 3.) , 


Robert Scott, fifth Lord of Rankelburn and Murthockston, excambed 
in 1415 his lands of Glenkerry, which was part of Rankelburn in Ettrick 
Forest, for the lands of Bellenden in Selkirkshire, then held by the 
monks of Melrose. He was the father of Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch. 
Rellenden was situated about nine miles west of Hawick, and about four 
miles east of Buccleuch itself, both now remote and solitary places. It 
was considered a convenient place for the gathering of the Scott clan 
from Ettrick, Kirkurd, and Murthockston. 

“Whitslade, the Hawk, and Headshaw came, 
And warriors more than [ can name: 
From Yarrow-clengh to Hindhaugh-swair, 
From Woodhouselie to Chester-glen, 
Troop'd man and horse, and bow and spear, 
Their gathering word was Bellenden.”! 


| Loy of the Laat Minatrel, canto iv, 
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The standard is blue and is peculiar in many respects, Not. only has it 
no saltire, but the motto and charges on it read the reverse way—that 
is, from the fly to the hoist, instead of as usual from the hoist to the fly. 

, The motto is simply a war-cry, “A Bellendane”; above and below this 
word are a crescent anid a ster taken from the Scott arms, and these are 
repeated at the hoist of the flag. At the end of Bellendane appears the 
family crest of a stag passant on ao crest-wreath, a very uncommon 
occurrence on a flag of this sort; and above the stag is an earl’s coronet. 
All this is in gold on the blie ground. The presence of the earl’s coronet 





Fig. 4. The Bellenden Standari., 


shows that the flag cannot have been made before 1619, the date of the 
creation of the earldom: it may indeed have been what is called in the 
account of the first earl’s funeral in 1634, “the defunct's standard. 
caried by Mr William Scot, eldest sone to Lawrence Scot, Advocate” ; 
but if so, it was certainly not copied, as Sir William Fraser thinks, from 
a more ancient banner which had been in many a border fray, for the 
very good reason that border frays rapidly became extinct after the 
Union of the Crowns. Whether the banner at present existing is really 
the one borne at the first earl’s funeral is not very clear. It does not 
look 300 years old, and it may well be that it is a copy of it. On the 
other hand, if it was not used from the time of the first earl’s funeral 
till 1815, when it was displayed at a great gathering of which I shall 
speak immediately, it may well be the original flag. Sir William Fraser, 
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however, thinks it more probable that it was made for the regiment 
of Francis, the second earl, when the army under General Leslie ad- 
-yanced into England and stormed Newcastle in If44. But against this 
may be put the fact that if the banner was originally made for the, 
first earl’s funeral in 1634, there would hardly be any necessity for” 
copying it within the short space of ten years. 

Whatever may be the actual truth in this respect about the banner, 
there is no doubt that it was displayed on 4th December 1815 at a great 
football match on Carterhaugh, when Sir Walter Scott captained the 
“Sutors o Selkirk” and the Ettrick Shepherd the opposing party, con- 
sisting of the dwellers in the vale of Yarrow. Scott describes the flag 
as “a very curious and ancient pennon,” and both he and Hogg wrote 
poems for the oecasion—that of Scott being entitled “The Lifting of the 
Banner,” while Hogg's “excellent ditty,” as Lockhart styles it, was called 
“The Ettrick Garland to the Ancient Banner pf the House of Buccleuch.” 
The standard was delivered by Lady Ann Scott to Sir Walter's son, the 


second Walter, “who attended, suitably mounted and armed, and riding , 


over the field, displaying it to the sound of war pipes, and amid the 
_ acelamations of the assembled spectators, who could not be fewer than 
2000 in number.” This singularly ill-written sentence is from a newspaper 
of the day.' 

It is probable that the flag was not seen in public again till it was 
exhibited at the Heraldic Exhibition in 1891. Whatever its age may be, 
it must always be an interesting relic, as having inspired the muse both 
of Scott and Hogg. 


THe MarcuHmMont STANDARD. (Fig. 4.) 

At the sale of the effects in Marchmont House in 116 this flag came 
into the hands of a dealer, who purchased it casually along with, I 
believe, other oddments at the end of the sale. He shortly after sold 
it again, and the purchaser offered it to Mrs R. Finnie M‘Ewen, the wife 
of the new proprietor of Marchmont, who acquired it and brought it back 
to its old home, where I have no doubt it will be well cared for, though 
naturally a Society like this must to a certain extent regret such a fine 
relic being in private hands. Before the purchase of the standard by 
Mrs M‘Ewen, it was carefully examined by Mr Andrew Ross, Ross Herald, 
the well-known authority on Scottish flags, and this paper is much 
indebted to his notes, which he has kindly allowed me to use. 

The length of the pennon from hoist to fly is 9 feet 6 inches, and the 
depth at the hoist is 36) inches. It gradually tapers until at a line 
drawn through the red collar of the popinjay on the upper limb of the 

* Quoted in Lockhart's Life of Seotf, (il. 36. 
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jay it is 7 inches in depth. From that point to the extremity of the 
upper limb the length of the pennon is now 7j inches, though originally 
it must have been a couple of inches or so longer. 

The flag is attached rather slightly to a sheath of stout linen which 
slips on to the pole. This sheath is probably not so old as the pennon 
itself, though there is still attached to it a green silk tassel which may 
have been an original appendage. 

The fabric is of fine silk and almost entire, though there are a few 
rents and holes, and the flag is naturally from its age somewhat frail. It 
is now, however, carefully preserved within two sheets of glass, which 


= 





Fig. 4. The Marchmont Standard, 


should keep it in good condition for quite an indefinite period, It 
consists of two pieces of silk which are joined at the selvedge ends just 
after the letter K of the motto. The ground of the silk, originally red, is 
now faded to a kind of old gold, and takes in certain lights a greenish 
tinge. The selvedges retain a deeper shade of the original red. The 
join shows no indication of having been interfered with since the day 
on which it was made: there are in consequence one, or two creases in 
the fabric, and these have retained a still deeper tinge of red. The 
thread used in the join retains its original colour. The lower limb of 
the fly is incomplete, a fragment of 10 inches tn length by 1 to 2 in 
depth being awanting. 

Along the lower edge of the pennon runs the foot selvedge, which 
repeats the green running through the selvedges at the join. The upper 
edge of the flag, heing cut diagonally so as to slope down to the fly, 
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has no selvedge, but a thin strip of coloured stuff, no doubt originally 

green (green being one of the livery colours of the Homes), is run along 

the edge to prevent it from fraying. Probably some time after the flag 

was made, but how long after it is hard to say, a green ribbon was sewn , 
round the edges, including those between ¢he two limbs of the fly, but 

it has been there long enough for it and the thread used to sew it 

with to fade into different shades. 

The charges on the pennon are painted on one side only of the flag, 
but they show well through on the reverse, where a wash has been 
used to give a clear outline to the devices and lettering. 

At the hoist there is, as should be in all Scottish standards, the cross 
of St Andrew: its limbs are not, as in the case of the cross of St George 
in English standards, extended to the edge of the fabric but stop a little 
way short. After the saltire comes a lion passant—a very fine example 
of Scottish heraldic work of the sixteenth gentury. It is full of grace 
and power. It is, of course, not a natural lion, but what these old 
artists aimed at was, as Ruskin points out, not a natural correctness 
of form but a clear outline emphasising the salient characteristics of 
the animal, so that in the mist and storfn of battle it should be clearly 
distinguished from any other cognisance for which otherwise it might 
be mistaken. The Homes bore on their arms a rampant not a passant 
lion, but the exigencies of space compelled the artist to paint it in the 
latter position, just as was done in the case of the Cavers banner, 

Following the lion comes the motto in two words, KEYP REULL. 
This is not a family motto of the Homes or anyone else. It occurs, so 
far as I know, only on this flag; but a more appropriate “dittay,” as it 
used to be called, for a Warden of the Marches—as many of the Homes 
were—it would be difficult to compose. Each of the two words is 
followed by an ornamented flourish. 

After the motto and on each limb of the flag comes the parrot or 
popinjay. The Homes bore three of those birds on the second and third 
quarters on their shield, commemorating a very ancient heiress, Nicola 
Pepdie of Dunglass, who married Sir Thomas Home somewhere in the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. One or two other families had 
popinjays in their arms, such as Fairfoul and Peebles, but none of them 
had any connection with the Border. The birds are green, with red beak 
and claws, and traces of this colour are to be seen in the popinjay on the 
upper limb of the flag. It is also collared or gorged gules, an old fashion 
of decorating the bird which has now become obsolete. 

In the present Home arms the birds are not collared, nor have been 
for a very long time; but Sir David Lindsay in his Heraldic MS. of the 
middle of the sixteenth century gives them red collars. It is, however, 
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rare to find such an ornament to a parrot in Scottish heraldry: the only 

other instance of which Iam aware is on a sculptured shield in Trinity 

College Church, which professes to bear the arms of John Brady, who was 

_ Provost of the church about 1500. The shield bears one parrot with a 
very well-defined collar round his neck. 

The lower limb of the flag bears traces of part of a second popinjay, 
but the theory that there may have been a third on an imaginary 
extension of the lower limb seems to be excluded by its shape. There 
were no doubt three popinjidys in the family arms, but there was no rule 
as to what was to be put on standards: the artist was left a very free 
hand within the limits of certain conventions. 

For whom was the pennon made? Evidently, judging from the motto, 
for a Warden of the Marches. Several of the Lords Home held this 
office: Alexander, second Lord Home, had a letter from King James, 
25th August 1489, appointing, him Warden of the East Marches for seven 
years. His son Alexander, third Lord Home, is styled in a charter of 
4th February 1509-10 Warden of the East and Middle Marches of Scotland 
over against England? George, fourth Lord Home, brother of the Inst, 
had a commission from the Reg@nt Arran as Warden of the East Marches, 
17th August 15462 His son Alexander, fifth Lord Home, was appointed 
Warden of the East Marches, 19th April 1550; and of the East and Middle 
Marches, 2Ilst October 1557." His son Alexander, sixth Lord and after- 
wards first Earl of Home, is designed Warden of the East Marches in 
1582. So far the Lords of Home had a sort of hereditary connection 
with the wardenship. But about 1591 the office seems to have passed 
to their distant kinsman Sir Patrick Home of Polwarth,’ and he was 
probably the last holder, as there were no wardens after the Union of 
the Crowns in 1603, in which year the first Earl of Home was appointed 
Lieutenant-General of the’ Marches.* 

From the standard being found in the repositories of Marchmont 
House, which was not, however, begun to -be built till 1750, one would 
naturally suppose that it was made for the last-mentioned warden, Sir 
Patrick Home of Polwarth. But the whole appearance of the standard, 
style of the saltire, the outlines of the lion and the character of the 
lettering, all indicate an earlier origin. The form of lettering was that 
in use on memorial tablets and brasses in Scotland in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and to that or an earlier period I should be inclined 
to assign the date of the flag. 


' Reg. Mag. Sig., ii., No. 1808, ® Thid., No. 3400, 

a Twelfth Report, Hist. MSS. Coman., App. vill. 183, 

i Reg. of the Privy Council, i. 4. ' Twelfth Report, Mitat, MSS. Comm., App. viii. 08, 
* Reg. of the Privy Council, tli, SM. * Scots Peerage, vi. 10, 


* Rey. of the Privy Council, vi, RE, 
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There are two possible theories as to its origin. It may have been 
found at Home Castle when it was bought about 1750 by the third Earl 
of Marchmont, or it may have been taken from there by Sir Patrick of 
Polwarth, : 

What indeed more likely than that Sw Patrick, knowing that his 
kinsmen had been so often wardens, thought, like a thrifty Scotsman, that 
it would be better to borrow their standard than to get a new one made 
for himself? And one can easily picture him at the door of Redbraes— 
his residence near to the then unbuilt MarclHfmont—with his foot in the 
stirrup, and the precious King’s commission in the pocket of his doublet, 
ready to set forth on his forenoon’s ride. He goes down the hill, splashes 
through the ford at Blackadder Water, and so on to Home Castle— 
recovered now from the heavy hammering it had got from the heavy 
guns of the Earl of Sussex in 1560,—there to present his petition for the 
standard which was in future to remain ingpossession of his family till 
the other day. | 


Itt. « 


NOTES ON THE EXCAVATION OF AN ARTIFICIAL MOUND AT 
KIDSNEURK, BOGSIDE, PARISH OF IRVINE, AYRSHIRE. By 
G. P. H., WATSON, F.S.A. Scor. 


Situated on the Eglinton estate, within the Bartonholm plantation, 
to the west of the Caledonian Railway line, at a point midway between 
Irvine and Kilwinning, is an artificial mound. It can be most con- 
veniently reached from the western road from Irvine, crossing Irvine 
Moor. The construction (fig. 1), which lies 200 yards north of the Com- 
bination Poorhouse and 300 vards west of Kidsneuk cottages, stands at 
the northern end of the plateau, which slopes imperceptibly down- 
wards to the town of Irvine on the south, and more steeply to the 
present course of the River Garnock, half a mile to the north; the 
river originally ran 150 yards north of the mound, and was diverted 
some years ago to free the mines in the neighbourhood from water, 

As it is composed of sand, it is much wasted, and viewed from the. 
road presents the appearance of a hog-backed mound, the major axis 
lying almost due north and south; but even in its present state it com- 
mands an extensive prospect in all directions save towards the east, where 
the wooded policies of Eglinton Castle intervene. 

The mound is 15 feet high. The crest diameter is 25 feet; the diameter 
at base is 103 feet by 73 feet, On the north there appeared to be the 
outline of a ditch and rampart, and on the west a feature resembling a 
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berm, The track on the north-east appears to have been used for a long 
period as an access to the crown. Beyond the rampart on the north 
there is a re-entrant, and on the east a small plateau; these features 
may be natural. 

On 30th April 1917, a trench 2 feet wide. was excavated on the west side 
extending 9 feet outwards from the base of the mound (No, | on plan (B) 
of excavations, fig. 2). The material of which the mound was formed 
was found to be very fine yellow sand. At 3 feet 6 inches down the 
eolour of the sand changed’ very sharply to white, the contrast between 





Fig. 1. Mound at Kidsnenk, Bogside. 


the two layers being very marked and constant, This white layer was 
horizontally laminated. At a depth of 5 feet water was reached. A 
quantity of pottery and pebbles was unearthed from this trench, lying 
exactly on the top of the white sand: nothing was found either above 
or below this level. 

[t is interesting to note that no trace of a revetment was found 
sustaining the forced mound. Unless such a revetment was of a perish- 
able nature, the slope of the sides could not have been much greater than 
that of the west side at present, which is 30°; the maximum slope at which 
the material will stand being =’. 

On the 2nd of May another trench, No. 2, was excavated traversing the 
ditch at the north-north-east. Where the trench crossed the ditch the con- 
ditions were precisely similar to those on the west, but on continuing the 
trench for a short distance into the side of the mound, 1 foot 6 inches of 
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Fig. 2 Ground-plan of Mound at Kidsnenk and Plan of Excavations, 
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loam was first dug through, and then the white sand was exposed, at which 
level pottery was again found. 

A third radial trench was run 5 feet to the northward, and a fourth 
at the extreme north where there appeared to be a vestige of a ditch. 
These trenches yielded one piece of flint and very few sherds. It was 
‘found that immediately below the water level there was a layer of black 
peaty substance of indeterminate depth. 

Further east three other radial trenches, Nos. 5, 6, and 7, were run 
about 20 feet apart; in theSe fragments of pottery, pebbles, cinders, and 
indeterminate iron objects were found scattered on the top of the white 
sand layer, and were noticed to be more numerous some 7 feet out from 
the base of the mound. At that point a trench was run parallel to the 
base of the mound, No. 8, linking up the three radial trenches. In 
this a red pot handle, a piece of white crock, cinders, and bone were 
found 1 foot above the usugl level. On clearing the yellow sand away 
innumerable fragments of pottery, with a few metal objects, cinders, 
metallic slag, parrot coal, and pebbles, were exposed lying on top of the 
white sand, Pebbles and stones were nowhere found in any quantity, nor 
were any of these larger than e@ald be held ina closed hand. They were 
all abraded, possibly by the friction of the wind-blown sand, This might 
also account for the pottery being found in so fragmentary a state, and 
so widely dispersed ; pieces, obviously of the same vessel, were discovered 
i) feet apart. 

On 25th May a pit, No. 9,3 feet by 3 feet, was opened at the extreme 
south of the mound 9 feet out from the base. The white sand layer was 
only a spade depth below the ground surface; as before, fragments of 
pottery were found on top of the white sand. 

Trenches Nos. 4and 10 yielded a few small sherds beneath what was 
thoughtto be the rampart. From these trenches it was found that the 
white sand layer ran straight through the rampart. Other trenches, 
Nos, 11, 12, 15, and 14, were excavated early in June, and yielded results 
similar to those in trenches previously worked. 

Before breaking ground it was assumed that the mound had been 
encireled by a ditch and rampart, but the excavations would seem to 
disprove this, as no trace of such features was revealed. 

Towards the end of June it was decided to open up the terreplein ; 
accordingly a shaft 5 feet 6 inches by 2 feet was sunk. Beneath 1 foot 
Ginches of loam on the surface loose yellow sand was reached; and at 
§ feet G inches from the surface a level black layer 1 foot to 2 feet in depth 
was found to run across the mound. It consisted of black loam, laden 
with cinder and ash with, in its centre, a 2-inch layer of pink sand quite 
distinct from any other shade noticed during the excavations, 
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In the black layer were found a very few fragments of pottery about 
1 inch square, a few pieces of metal much oxidised, and some small bones. 
One of these sherds was found to be a portion of another piece unearthed 
from the midden, which is situated on the eastern scarp. 

The shaft was continued downwards through forced sand until water 
was reached at a depth of 18 feet from the crown. 

No relics were found above the black layer or below it; the layer was 
evidently the original surface at the time of occupation. A gallery 2 feet 
hy 5 feet 6 inches was then driven from the shaft westwards (see section, 
fig. 3) so that a larger portion of the layer could be excavated. It yielded 
results similar to those found ip the shaft. 

At this juncture it was decided to sap through the escarp on the east 
to find where this had originally joined the old surface of the mound. 





Fig. 3. Section of Mound at Kidsneuk. 


Accordingly trench No. 7 was continued westwards; just beyond the 
present base a black layer was found, and in it were large sherds obviously 
portions of one vessel. The layer, 1 foot to 2} feet in depth, rose upwards 
and joined the old surface layer, as was anticipated, 8 feet 6 inches below 
the surface of the ground. The inter-layer of pink sand previously 
mentioned was found intermittently through the black layer of the scarp, 
This black layer had a gaseous odour and produced a slightly erosive 
action upon metal tools. The fragments of pottery found in this sap 
were large and so numerous that it was concluded the midden lay in the 
neighbourhood. The sap was therefore developed into the pit marked 
No. 15 0n the plan. Here were found portions of vessels which could to 
some extent be reconstructed. After being cast aside, the pottery had 
apparently been fractured afresh by pressure of the superincumbent 
sand and growth of tree roots. Metal objects were also discovered, 
including a clip or binding of brass enriched with a repoussé moulding, 
At the junction of the escarp with the surface of the mound a eon- 
struction of built stone, 6 feet by 3 feet, was found (fig. 4). The stones 
were freestone unwrought, all evidently chosen on account of their 
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flatness. In size they averaged rather under a cubic foot; they were 
dry-laid and set to face outwards. A channel or flue, also faced, radi- 
ated inwards, In the immediate neighbourhoml there was abundance 
of cinder, chareoul, and » little bone. The construction appeared to the 
excavators to resemble the primitive fireplaces which have not long 





Fig. 4. Constriction, possibly a Fireplace, in Mound at Ridsnenk. 


passed out of use in remote parts of Scotland. Its proximity to the 
midden is suggestive. 

The conclusions arrived at from the excavations are :— 

(a) That the mound is largely if not entirely artificial. 

(5) That it had an elevation of only 10 feet above the glacis, and now 
lies entirely below its covering of blown sand, 

(ec) That any construction on the terreplein must have been of an 
extremely light nature. 

VOL. Lit. e 
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(d) That the occupation was spread over a considerable period, dating 
from the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries. 

| have to express my indebtedness to the Earl of Eglinton for 
permission to excavate and for the helpful interest he took im 
the work. . 


NOTE ON A COLLECTION OF SHERDS OF MEDLEVAL POTTERY FROM 
THE ARTIFICIAL MOUND AT KIDSNEURK, BOGSIDE, AYRSHIRE. 
By Avexawoen ©. Cunne, F.S.A,Scot., Director of the Museum. 


Unfortunately the knowledge which we possess of the chronology of 
medizeval pottery is very slight, though the broken fragments of such 
wares are by no means scarce. It is therefore very desirable when a 
collection of fragments, such as Mr Watson has recovered from this site, 
is forthcoming to examine each piece 
so as to note all peculiarities of form 
or of ornamentation, and if we have 
no other chronological clue incident to 
the find, by a process of collation with 
similar finds from other sites to en- 
deavour to provide One, 

The quantity of sherds sent to the 
museum was sufficient to fill a small 
packing-case measuring 18 inches by 
ll inches by ) inches. These consisted 
of the remains of numerous round un- 
elazed vessels, with thin walls, mostly — 
blackened with the action of fire, 
obviously cooking-pots, and also of a 
lesser number of fragments of parti- 
ally glazed pitchers. Of the cooking- 
pots the pieces of one were sufficiently 
numerous to make it worth while 
having it restored, and this has been 
done, It is shown in fig.1. In height it measures 5 inches, in diameter 
at bulge 5, inches, and at mouth 2} inches. A number of sections of 
the rims of similar vessels are shown in fig. 2. 

The pitchers, after the manner of such vessels, are partially coated 
with a green or brown glaze. As not infrequently one hears such glaxe 
described as salt glaze, it may be as well to state that pottery of medisval 
times was treated, where glazed; with a lead glaze, and received its colour 





Fig. 1. Cooking-pot from Kidsneuk. 
(Height, 5 inches.) 
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from an admixture of metallic oxides, the commonest being oxide of 
copper, which produced the various shades of green. 

No complete pitcher was recovered, nor a sufficient number of frag- 
ments of any one to enable it to be reconstructed, but the fragments 
included two complete mouths, a number of pieces of rims, several 
portions of bottoms, and.a large quantity of odd sherds, decorated and 


plain. The rims, a number of sections of which are shown in fig. 3, 





Pig. 2. Sections of Rims of Cooking-pots from Kidsnenk. (+}.) 


indicate a prevailing type of pitcher with, in addition to the usual rim 
mouldmg, a second parallel moulding about an inch lower down. The 
bottoms were slightly convex, and only two showed thumb impressions 
on the edge; on one piece, however, which may possibly have belonged 
to a later period, the impressed markings were continuous. From the 
indications of shape I infer that the vessels have been of spherical and 
ilso of bag-shaped form. | 

The handles of the pitchers, of which there are a number. have 
leaf-shaped depressions where they were joined to the body at the 
lower end, and a single groove running down the centre for the whole 
length. 
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The forms of the pitchers, the leaf-shaped impressions at the bases of 
the handles, and thumb impressions round the slightly convex bases, are 
features of vessels of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; but as the 
thumb impressions tend to become more numerous in proportion to the 
lateness of the pot, we may infer from their almost complete absence 
here that this pottery belongs to the very commencement of the period, 
if not to an earlier date. 





Fig. . Sections of Rims of Pitchers from Kidsnenk. ({.) 


A consideration of some of the ornamented fragments points to the 
game conclusion. There is a small portion of a rim having attached to 
it just enough of the remains of an applied ornament to enable one 
to recognise an eye and a portion of the cheek of a grotesque mask 
similar to those found in excavating the ruins of Kirkeudbright Castle, 
a structure dating from the end of the thirteenth century and surviving 
but a short time into the fourteenth.' Several small fragments, roughed 
on their surface with leaf-shaped pieces of clay, exhibit a form of ornament 


! Proceedings, vol, xlviii. po. am, 
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in vogue in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.’ There are two 
handles, and part of the mouth to which 
one handle is attached, of a large three- 
handled pitcher coated with a brown glaze. 
*Down the centre of each handle and pass- 
ing on to the body runs a strip of clay to 
which has been given a wavy surface by 
linger pressure, Similar strips have also 
run down the body of the pitcher. Now 
there is'in the National Collection (Cat, 
ref,, ME. 321) a large three-handled jar 
(fig. 4) coated with a greenish glaze, 154 
inches high, 9) inches diameter at the bulge, 
and 54 inches at the base, found with two 
« others, whether identical or otherwise I do 
not know, in the foundations of a back 
tenement between Rotten Kow and George 
Street, Glascow. The handles of this vessel 
are of the same general form as those from 
Bogside, with the groove down the middle 
and the leaf-shaped depressions at base; 
and further, the ornamentation which 1b 


Pig. 4. Three-handled Jar from bears of bands of incised vigzags has its 
Glasvow, | foot 44 Inches high. 5 





exact counterpart in the ornamentation on 
nnother sherd from Bogside. We are justified, therefore, in attributing 
the Glasgow pitcher to the same 
period as the remains from Bogside. 

A considerable fragment of one 
sile of a vessel covered with a 
rather bright green yvlaze has a 
handle placed sideways at the level 
of the mouth, which, with no neck 
intervening, seems to have been 
immediately above the body of the 
pot. For this form I have not, so i 
far, found any analogy. Notched | — 
or twisted strips of clay laid up and 
down the pitcher have also been 
employed in the ornamentation of 
some of these vessels, likewise lines of small square markings produced 





Fig. 5, Tripxl Base of large Vessel of Pottery 
from Kidsnenk. 


' Burlington Fine Arta Clob—OCrtelogue of Rehibittion of Eorly English Earthenirnrr, V4, 
So 22 pO pl. i) British Meusenin, Guide fo English Pottery andl Porcelain, p. 7. 
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by the impression of a stick or comb, both methods employed on pottery 
found at Kirkeudbright. There are one or two pieces ornamented with 
raised chevrons or dog-tooth pattern in longitudinal bands between two 
applied strips. We have also a tripod base measuring 7,4) inches in 
diameter belonging to a large vessel whieh has been partially covered 





Fig. & Specimens of Sherds of Ornamental Pottery from Kidsnenk. 


with brown glaze (fig. 5), and the foot of another. Fig. 6 illustrates 
several of the ornamented pieces. 

Presuming that particular fashions in form and ornament had their 
vogue in pottery during medimval times, as they have had in all others, 
If 18 unnecessary to point out the importance of noting and recording 
all such details whenever a find is made, for only by so doing shall we be 
able to arrive at a proper chronology of this subject. 





Monbay, llth February 1918. 


The Ricgur How. LORD ABERCROMBY,. LL.D., 
President, in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, there was elected a Fellow :— 


Mra MARnJORY JANET TURNBULL Of Hailes, Hailes House, Slateford. 


The following letter from Lord Glenconner, in reply to a letter con- 
veying the resolution of the Society passed at their meeting on Ith 
January, was read :— 


44 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, S.W. 1, 
20 Joenwery LOLS, 


“My DEAR Sir,—l hey e received the excerpt from the minutes of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland regarding the acquisition of Dryburgh 
Abbey on behalf of the nation. 

“T beg the Society to secept my thanks for its acknowledgment and 
gratitude for my action, an @xpression which I value very highly, coming 
as it does from the greatest authority on the antiquities of Seotland, and 
to whose efforts our country owes so much in the preservation of her 
historical treasures.—Very faithfully yours, : 

*GLENCONNER,” 
“To the Secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland,” 


There was exhibited the Cloth of Estate described by Mr W. Balfour 
Stewart (see subsequent Communication). 


The following Communications were read :— 
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I. 


XOTE ON SOME SIXTEENTH-CENTURY NEEDLEWORK HANGINGS IN 3 
DALMAHOY HOUSE AND IN THE ROYAL SCOTTISH MUSEUM. 
Ry BR. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF, SECRETARY. 


In the paper which I had the honour of reading to the Society last 
year upon three hangings of sixteenth-century needlework, I referred to 
three strips of needlework of similar character belonging to the Earl of 
Morton and preserved in Dalmahoy House. Through Lord Morton's 
courtesy I have been able to obtain a photograph of these strips, and | 
have also, through the courtesy of the Director of the Royal Scottish 
Museum, obtained photographs of two strips of the same kind of work 
which at one time were in the collection of the late Sir Noél Paton, and 
are now in the collection in Chambers Street. For the sake of con- 
venience I shall refer to the set of hangings I described last year as the 
*Rehoboam set,” as they depicted the history of that monarch; Lord , 
Morton's set I shall refer to as the “Palmahoy set"; and the Royal 
Scottish Museum set as the “ Museum set.” 

As I mentioned last year, the Rehoboam set and the Dalmahoy set 
have much in common, and accordingly the date of the former has an 
indirect bearing on the date of the latter. [ must, therefore, ask you to 
pardon me for going back on my last year's paper for a few minutes. 

Last year I flattered myself that I had made out a fairly good case for 
identifying the Rehoboam set of hangings with the Rehoboam tapestries 
inventoried in Mary of Guise’s effects in 1561. My reasons were briefly 
(1) family tradition that they had belonged to Mary Queen of Scots: (2) 
the beauty of the design and workmanship; and (3) the improbability of 
there having been in Scotland at that date two sets of hangings depicting 
the story of Rehoboam. This last reason was, of course, the strongest, 
and, unfortunately for me, it has fallen to the ground. Mr Warrack 
has drawn my attention to the fact that in the inventory of James V.'s 
effects in 1539, reference is made to tapestries depicting the history of 
“Roboam,” six pieces being mentioned. Between that date and 1512 five 
of these pieces have disappeared from the royal possession, for another | 
inventory of his effects in the latter year mentions only one piece as 
remaining. Now, although the existing Rehoboam hangings (three in 
number) may still be those mentioned in the inventory of 1561, and with 
the one mentioned as remaining in 1542 make up the total of four 
therein referred to, the costumes depicted make tt quite impossible for 
them to have been those inventoried in 1539. It is obvious, therefore, 
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that there were in Scotland in the sixteenth century at least two sets of 
hangings depicting the history of Rehoboam, a fact which considerably 
modifies the strength of my argument. Furthermore, when this fact 
was brought to my notice I deemed it necessary to subject the costume 
to a much more careful analysis than I had before attempted, with the 
result that I hav@ now doubts as to the date of the needlework being os 
early as 1560, 

Perhaps | may be allowed to mention here, as a parenthesis, that the 
more I have looked into the question of the costume of this period, the 
more difficult I have found it to come to a decision as to the date of any 
particular dress in the second half of the sixteenth century unless when 
extremes of fashion are depicted. For practically fifty years the ladies 
wore close ruffs and open ruffs according to the occasion and to taste, 
firthingales, head-dresses, and hats of very similar character; while the 
men wore ruffs or linen eqgllars indiscriminately, hose and trunks of 
various sorts, cloaks long and short, with and without sleeves, and hats 
of a various and nondescript character. 

That [am not alone in experiencing this difficulty is evident, for 
Plancheé writes in his British Coftume: “The large trunk hose, the long- 
waisted doublet, the short cloak or mantle with its standing collar, the 
ruff, the hat-band and feather, the shoes and roses are all seen in the 
earliest paintings or prints of this period, and the positive date of the 
introduction of either seems to be a difficult and debated question even 
to those who lived nearest the time.” Thus Randal Holmes, writing in 
1660, states: * About the fortieth year of Elizabeth the old fashions which 
men used at the beginning of her reign were again revived, with some 
few udditions made thereto, such as guises, double ruffs, ete.” It is, 
therefore, with extreme diffidence that I put forward my opinion as to 
dates based on costumes; still there are certain points, often small ones, 
that give an indication of whether the costume is early or late, and it is 
to these I shall refer. 

With this explanation I shall turn first to the Museum hangings (two 
in number) (fig. 1), because they seem to me to be the earliest in date. 
They are thus referred to in the private catalogue of the late Sir Noél 
Paton: “(No, 558, piece of tapestry in frame) Queen Elizabeth receiving 
an embassy, probably the proposal of marriage from Philip of Spain—of 
much interest for costume, etc.; 4 feet 10 inches by 1 foot 10} inches; 
from Murthly Castle”: * (550, piece of tapestry in frame) Queen of 
Sheha before Solomon—also most interesting for costume, same suite; 
ast inches by 1 foot 10] inches; from Murthly Castle.” 

As will be seen, Queen Elizabeth is seated on her throne with her 
ladies-in-waiting, while the Spanish envoy, accompanied by two gentle- 
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men-in-waiting and a small page (who is extremely difficult to make 
out), is handing her a letter. I would draw attention to the bodices of 
the ladies, which are square cut at the neck, the upper part of the bust 
and throat being filled in with what seems to have been known 15 4 
“nartlet.” This shape of bodice is practically the same as that in use in 





Fig. 1. Needlework Hangings in the Royal Scottish Museum. 


the reigns of Henry VIIL and Mary of England, only in these reigns 
it was left open at the throat and neck. 

Turning to the skirts, these are not so voluminous as they are to be 
found later on in the period. As you will see, they open in front, showing 
the underskirt and producing the effect of an inverted V-shaped panel. 
Asa whole, the female costumes much resemble that of Mary of Guise, 
as shown in her portrait in the National Gallery, London. I would also 
point out the fan in the queen's hand, which is of feathers, and which is 
of the earliest form of fan of the period. 

Turning to the men’s costume, the hats are of an early form of the 
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period, and attention may also be directed to the band round them 
formed of twisted silk. Not that this gives much of an indication of 
date, for although it is the earliest form of hatband, it is found in use 
well on into the next century. The doublets show little of the “ peas- 
cod” shape, which reached its*extreme development during the reign of 
Henry III. of France; the hose and gartering are of an early form. 

The shoes fre slashed in a way common until the end of the century, 
but they seem to be a little puffed at the toe, which would indicate their 
being of an early form. 

Turning to the other Museum hanging—namely, King Solomon receiv- 
ing the Queen of Sheba,—King Solomon is seated on his throne, which 
strikes one as being a little ungallant, while the queen approaches him, 
her train being carried by two maids-in-waiting. The style of the ladies’ 
dresses is still more definitely marked than in the other picture, and the 
costume of the men is moye assuredly early. In particular, it will be 
noted that the shoes of the male figure in the right-hand corner are of 
the pattern worn in the reign of Henry VIII. known by the name of 
“Bear's Paw Shoe.” On the w hole, [fam inclined to think that these two 
pleces date about 1560, 

~ For the purpose of comparison | now refer to the Rehoboum tapestry 
(fig. 2). As already stated, I think that this is of very much the same 
date as the Dalmahoy hangings, The costume ts much the same in both, 
although there are one or two distinctive features in each. Perhaps it 
is in the ladies costumes that we see the similarity most marked. In 
both sets of hangings it will be noticed that the ladies’ bodices are now 
cut high to the throat without the intervention of a partlet; note should 
also be made of the fact that one of the figures bears a muff, a point 
to which I shall afterwards refer. The men for the most part wear the 
double linen collar, and not the ruff. Nothing as to date can be deduced 
from this fact, as both kinds of neck-gear were in use during the latter 
half of the sixteenth century, and both may often be seen appearing 
side by side in the same picture, 

It will be observed that the men's doublets are much more “ peascod " 
shaped than those shown in the Museum hangings, while the upper hose, 
or breeches, are of a totally different character, being comparatively tight 
and coming down to below the knee, where they fasten in an unobtrusive 
way. These, I think, are of the kind termed “ Venetian,” and they are 
to be met with from the middle of the sixteenth century to well on in the 
seventeenth. In fact, they must have made their appearance before 1550, 
if Planché is correct in stating that Desperriers referred to this class of 
garment in derision as “culottes,” for Desperriers committed suicide in 
1544. They were particularly fashionable at the French Court about 1580. 


a 
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Pig. 2. “Ane topestrie of the historie of Roboum,” mounted on & sereen, 
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I would also draw attention to the shoes, as they are similar to man v 
in the Dalmahoy tapestry. It will be observed that they show slashing 
only at the heels, and I failed to find a representation of any shoe of 
exactly this pattern. I feel sure that this peculiarity is accounted for 
by the fact that the figures aré wearing over their ordinary shoes slippers 
known as “pantobles” or “pantoffles,” from the French pantoufles, These 
slippers had no back part, and, according to Stubbs, when walking about 
the streets it was necessary for the wearer to kick his toes fpainst stones, 
sticks, etc, in order to keep them on. He also mentions that many 
strained their legs from the sole of the slipper only reaching halfway 
under the heel. This peculiarity will be clearly seen in these representa- 
tions. Of course the use of such slippers permits of only the back part 
of the slashed shoe being seen. 

I would also draw attention to the earrings worn by the courtiers. 
This, again, is a custom, examples of which are to be found from 1547 
onwards ; Amongst other portraits where these appear is one of Henri II, 
of France. [t was, however, in the reign of his son, Henri III, (1574 to 
1589), that the custom became most fashionable at the French Court. | 
should be inclined to assign these hangings to this period were it not for 
their similarity tothe Dalmahoy hangings. 

To these hangings (fig. 3) I shall now turn. These are even finer than 
the Rehoboam hangings in fulness of design and in general decorative 
effect, although they have not been so well preserved. They wre also of 
more particular interest in that they are said to have been worked by the 
Maries of Mary Queen of Scots during their imprisonment in Loch Leven 
Castle—that is, between the middle of June 1567 and 2nd May 1568.! 

Looking to the fact that Loch Leven was a Douglas stronghold, and that 
the head of the Douglas family, the Earl of Morton, was a leading man 
at the time, and was regent of the country immediately after this date, 
that he is known to have laid his hands on everything he possibly could, 
and that the hangings are now in the possession of his descendants—the 
pedigree is an extremely good one. In fact, it is so good that, unless 
one found something represented of a proved later date, one would fee! 
bound to accept it, and use the hangings as a basis for dating costume, 
rather than attempt to date the hangings from extraneous knowledge. 
So far as I am able to judge, there is nothing shown in the hangings 
which can definitely be said to be of later date than 1568, although there 
are two objects depicted which are not generally supposed to have been 

‘ Nothing bas been said either in this or in the former paper as to the designer of these 
hangings. Whoever he was, he must have been an artist of no mean capacity, anil the point is 
one of considerable interest. After Queen Mary had been a month in Loch Leven Castle she 


asked for “an imbroderer to draw forth suche worke as she would be eccupred ahont” (Stevenson's 
Selections, Maitland Club, p. 24), but history is silent as to who was sent. 
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in use quite so early, viz. muffs and closing fans. Muffs, according to 
the French archeologist Monsieur Quicherat, were novelties in France 
in the reign of Henri [JL—that is, between 1574 and 1589,—and he refers 
to the fact that there was then no name for them, the word “ manchon ” 
at that time, and for long afterwards, meaning the sleeves which came 





Fig. 3. Needlework Hanging belonging to the Earl of Morton, 


down to just above the elbow. Stubbs, who wrote in 1581, and who took 
note of most things to do with dress, does not refer to them. 

The earliest recorded pictare of a lady with a muff to which I have 
seen reference occurs in a work by “Gaspar Rutz,” published in 1588, 
where the muff is shown as hanging by a cord from the lady's waist. If, 
therefore, we accept the date of these hangings, the examples of muffs 
in them and the Rehoboam set are probably the earliest known. In the 


—_ 
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same way, although feather fans of various kinds were common by the 
middle of the sixteenth century, Fairholt expresses the view that folding 
fans did not come into use until the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
_ He is, however, mistaken in this, for in a picture in the Louvre repre- 
senting the festivities at the marriage of Duc de Joyeuse in 1581 folding 
fans are clearly depicted. The hangings before us thérefore only set 
back the use of these articles by a year or two. 

Glancing, generally, at the costume, which is marvellous in its magni- 
ficence and detail, it will be seen how much it resembles that shown in 
the Rehoboam hangings. The courtiers, however, do not wear earrings, 
and have long cloaks and ruffs instead of short cloaks and linen collars, 
The doublets are rather more markedly “peaseodded” than those in 
the Rehoboam suite, and the men, instead of wearing their chains round 
thetr necks, wear them over their shoulders and round their bodies like 
bandoliers. I have failed go find any exact contemporary representa- 
tions of chains worn in this way. In this set the pantoffles are again 
in evidence, though some of the figures are without them. 

The figures of the queens in the two top strips have very peculiar 
discs on the upper part of their Sleeves—the design in the one case being 
of a formal brooch-like character, and in the other the face of the sun 
in his splendour. I have seen nothing like these in any illustrations of 
costume, It may also be noted that the footstool of the throne is sémé 
Of fleur-de-lis. Does this indicate that she is a French queen ? 

I believe that at one time these hangings were rather neglected: at 
all events, it was necessary to have them patched together, and it will be 
noticed that the figure in the top left-hand corner, and also the figures in 
the bottom right-hand corner, have been sewn in. These may, or may 
not, have belonged to the original suite. Personally, judging from their 
appearance, I think they did not. This may be a matter of considerable 
importance, as [ shall show hereafter. 

The question that most naturally arises in regard to these hangings 
is, What story do they represent? I am sorry to say that this story has 
not. as yet been identified, although it is obviously of a most romantic 
and dramatic nature, | 

The top strip apparently depicts a king and queen dancing in a garden 
to music played by a courtier on a guitar and by a lady on a clavichord, 
which has as a support a most decorative dragon. There is also a delight- 
fully fat queen either arguing or dancing, it is difficult to say which, 
with another king in the right-hand corner, while two ladies-in-waiting 
watch in the background. : 

The middle strip depicts a queen on her throne apparently watching 
one of her courtiers having his leg cut off by a most murderous-looking 
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saw, his stocking having been drawn down his leg and made into a roll 
round his ankle, Or it may be that the roll is a fetter that is being 
removed from the victim's foot, which would be more in keeping with his 





Fig. 4. Figure with Muif as shown in fig, 5. 
hearing Letters, 


comparatively cheerful appearance and with the 
fact that his stocking and shoe have been left on. 

In the lowest scene we have what «appears 
to be murder, pure and simple, as there is a 
gallant stretched in the foreground with an 
arrow through his temple, surrounded by a bevy 
of distracted females, while o classical warrior 
makes off with a bow in his hand, In the 
background there are the figures of a man and 
woman lying together in a garden, either asleep 
or dead, while in the clouds above them Jupiter 
and an Elizabethan-clad goddess are shooting 
arrows at them, The decorative effect of the 
whole is wonderful, but what does it all mean? 

| referred ubove to the figure of the lady in 
the right-hand bottom corner, who, I thought, 
did not-form part of the original design. As 
will be seen (fig. 4), she has a muff in her hand, 
and that muff has on it the duplicated letters 


These in many ways resemble the trade-marks 


put upon tapestries by their designers and makers in the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth centuries, but they are not the same as any of 


the recorded specimens. It will be observed that, as the 
circle with the stroke through it is an old way of 
indicating 1000, all these letters have a numerical mean- 
ing, and the question arises, Do they indicate a date, 
and, if so, what date? The letters have been in every 
ease doubled, but one is inclined to think this must 
have been done for decorative purposes, and that they 
are intended to be rend single. Of course, they may be 
initials of those who plied their needles at the work, 





or they may have been added as a jest by some worker, but one would 


much like to know what they mean. 


I may add, in conclusion, that none of these hangings show Any signs 
of three fashions which were common during the last quarter of the 
century, viz. shoes of more or less modern design with big rosettes; 
lovelocks hanging down to and along the shoulder; and gauze or net 
cloaks with transparent collars standing up behind the head and having 
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the appearance, more or less, of wings, so common in the pictures of 
Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary. 

No doubt the shoe with the rose is found about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, but it is not common until the last quarter of it, and 
the absence of these three fashions is in favour of the view that these 
hangings date prior to 1570. 

Up to the present I have dealt entirely with figures and costumes, 
but the garden scenes depicted and the landscapes in the background, 
especially those in the Dalmahoy set, are well worth careful study. The 
buildings, ruins, and scenery as shown in the latter have a distinct Sup 
gestion of Southern Europe, and I would draw attention to the bay 
surrounded with houses, and with shipping in it, seen behind the antique 
warrior as perhaps having something to do with the story. 

All three sets of hangings show many different kinds of flowers, most 
of which can be identified. s{mongst others, there is a fine specimen of 
the Scottish thistle in the Rehoboam set, occupying such a prominent 
position as to suggest a compliment to the nation. I cannot close this 
note without also referring to the quaint collection of animals, birds, 
insects, and reptiles, which add to the decorative effect and are in them- 
selves of no small artistic merit. 
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II. 

NOTE ON A CLOTH OF ESTATE TRADITIONALLY SAID TO HAVE 
BEEN WORKED BY MARY QUEEN ‘OF SCOTS AND HER LADIES 
WHEN IN ENGLAND. By W. BALFOUR STEWART, F,S.A. Scot. 


This cloth of estate, which is traditionally said to have been worked 
hy Mary Queen of Scots and her ladies, is the property of Miss Power, 
who succeeded to it through her ancestors the Jermyns of Rushbrooke 
Hall, Suffolk. The cloth has been in possession of the Jermyn family 
for several generations, but how they beeame possessed of it is not 
known, nor is there any history of it prior to that time. 

About 1834 Rushbrooke Hall was let, and the tenant had so little 
regard for this cloth that he used it for,a rug in the billiard-room. 
When it began to look shabby he gave it to a cottager, and the owner, 
Mr Jermyn, on his return found that it was being used as a bedcover, 
and redeemed it-for a payment of 2s, 6d. It was “restored” by his 
daughters, with rather unfortunate results. 

So far as can be judged, the lozenges and ovals were void of design, 
and were no doubt intended to contain a design worked on finer material 
to be superimposed on them. It will be seen, however, that the four 
shields which have been superimposed upon the lozenges in the four 
corners do not exactly fit these lozenges, but spread over their limits 
and interfere with the general design. Furthermore, the material on 
which the cordeli@re border is worked, although finer than that of the 
carpet, is not so fine as the material on which the shields are worked, so 
again we have the doubt as to whether the border and the shields belong 
to one another. The owner, however, states emphatically that these 
shields, with their crowns and the cordeliére border surrounding them, 
were art and part of the original design. What was in the other lozenges 
and ovals is not known, except that there is a tradition that the oval in 
the centre contained the design of a tree with a cardinal's hat. The cloth 
still shows traces of gold thread worked through it. 

In 1834 Miss Jermyn, afterwards Lady Trevelyn, the daughter of the 
Rev. George B. Jermyn, then the owner of this cloth, wrote to her father 
that she had seen a cloth of similar design in Edinburgh, and sent him 
a description of the same. He replied that his cloth corresponded exactly 
with his daughter's description of the cloth in Edinburgh, except that 
the Edinburgh one contained crowns and ciphers; that similar crowns 
and ciphers may at one time have filled the worn-out ovals in his cloth, 
although he thought one or two of these ovals contained human figures. 
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As there were always two cloths of estate used on state occasions, 
one forming a carpet and the other a canopy, it would be of much interest 





on 


Fig. 1. Cloth of Estate traditionally said to have been worked by Mary Queen of Scots 
nnd her Ladies. 


to compare the subject of this note with the cloth of estate referred to 
in 1834 as being in Edinburgh, and perhaps some member of the Society 
may be able to give some information as to what has become of it. 

In the iny entory of the effects of Mary of Guise handed over to her 
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daughter, Mary Queen of Scots, in November 1561, the following descrip- 
tion of a cloth of estate may be referred to as showing a considerable 
resemblance to the example before us:— 

“4. Item ane claith of estate of claith of gold and drauchtis of violett 
silk partit equalie with violett velvet, quh#ir there is the armes of Scot- 
land and Lorayn with crownit cyphers all in broderie furnesit with thre 
pandis and the taill all freinyeit with threid of gold and violet silk.” 

The cordeli#are knotting round the shields, to which after-reference 
will be made, was quite a known form of decoration in the sixteenth 
century, as the following extract will show, It is from the same inven- 
tory, and is taken from the description of another cloth of estate: “ And 
upon the silver cordeleris knottis of gold quhairof thair wantis sum 
fassis,” 

It may be mentioned that the cordeliers, or cord-wearers, were the 
strictest branch of the Franciscan friars, 99 called on account of their 
wearing a girdle of knotted cords, and were at one time a very powerful 
order, especially in France. 

A note appended to this same entry clearly indicates that these cloths 
of estate were not all worked on the one piece, for we read: “In Juli 
1566 it was broken to put crammosie velvet in place of the claith of 
silver. It is in Striveling.” Obviously here the cordeli#re knotting was 
superimposed on the cloth of silver and not worked on it, and this 
separability between groundwork and decoration is confirmed by other 
references in the same inventory, more particularly in relation to bed 
hangings. 

The following is a note of the shields by Mr J, Paul Rylands, P.5.A.: 

On this cloth of estate there is a pictorial pedigree of Mary Queen of 
Scots in four escutcheons of the arms of her paternal and maternal 
grandparents, her father and mother, and herself. These shields are 
not now in regular order, and it is probable that they were misplaced 
when the work was repaired. As they now stand we have: (1) the 
queen's maternal grandparents, (2) her paternal grandparents, (3) her 
own arms, and (4) those of her father and mother. 

The escutcheons are: 

(1) Quarterly of eight: Ist, Hungary; 2nd, Naples or Sicily ; 3rd, Jeru- 
salem: 4th, Arragon; 5th, Anjou; 6th, Gueldres; 7th, Flanders; 8th, Bar; 
with a label of three points gules, and Lorraine on an escutcheon of 
pretence; impaling the Bourbon (Vendome) arms dimidiated. This shield 
is for Claude de Lorraine, Duke de Guise, and his wife Antoinette, 
daughter of Francis de Bourbon, Comte de Vendome. 

When the tapestry-work was repaired, the three lions passant-guardant — 
argent were omitted from the bend in the Bourbon coat. 
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(2) The royal arms of Scotland; impaling the Tudor royal arms of 
England. This shield is for James IV. and his wife Margaret, daughter 
of Henry VIL. 

(3) The royal arms of France dimidiated; impaling the royal arms of 
Scotland. This shield is for Francis II. and his wife Mary Queen of Scots. 

(4) The royal arms of Scotland; impaling the arms of the Duke de 
Guise. described above. This shield is for James V. and his wife Mary, 
daughter of Claude de Lorraine, Duke de Guise, 

Each of the four shields is ensigned with a French arched crown, the 
coronet being composed of fleurs-de-lis and fleurons (strawberry leaves) 
alternately. The same crown appears, above two shields of France and 
Poland, on the title-page of Jerome de Bara’s Blason des Armories, 1581. 
It is not the correct coronet of the French king's crown, which was 
composed of fleurs-de-lis only, but seems to have belonged (necessarily 
without the arches) to thesFrench princes other than the children of 
the king; an example of this coronet may be seen above the arms-of the 
Princess Margaret dAngouléme, Queen of Navarre, sister of Francis L, 
in Fox-Davies’ Art of Heraldry, 1904, pl. exxviii., described on p. 450. 

In Segoing's Ar morial Universel, 1679, this coronet is described as the 
“couronne de prince,” as distinguished from the “couronne de fils de 
France,” which is composed of fleurs-de-lis only. In d'Eschavannes’ 
~ Traité complet de la science de Blason, 1880, the same coronet is described 
as the “couronne des princes du sang.” and the coronet with fleurs-de-lis 
only as the “couronne des enfants de France.” 

It would seem that the use of crowns and coronets in the sixteenth 
century was not exact. } 

Another peculiarity is that all four shields are surrounded by what 
seems to be the Cordelicre, an order instituted in 1498 by Anne de 
Bretagne, after the death of her first husband Charles VIIL, for widow 
ladies of noble families. The Cordeliere was subsequently placed round the 
armorial bearings of many widows; it was so used by Queen Henrietta 
Maria after the execution of Charles L, and appears on her personal seal 
which closed a letter to her son Charles I., dated 22nd October 1651, in 
the Seaforth collection. 
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IIL. 


CUP-MARKS ON THE STONE CIRCLES AND STANDING-STONES OF 
ABERDEENSHIRE AND PART OF BANFFSHIRE. Br JAMES 
RITCHIE, F.E.LS., CornRESPoNDING MEMBER. 


During an examination of the stone circles of Aberdeenshire extend- 
ing over many years, numerous instances of the occurrence of those 
mysterious small rounded hollows known as cup-marks have been 
observed, Special note has been taken of every instance in which they 
have been found, and the results of this investigation are embodied in the 
following paper. Though all the cireles in Aberdeenshire have been care- 
fully examined, it is quite likely that some of the cup-marks have escaped 
notice, for the stones on which they are carved have been exposed to the 
action of the weather for so long a period that in many instances the 
marks have become almost obliterated. This explains how the accounts 
of different observers vary as to the number of cups on any individual 
stone: indeed, the same observer may notice, in a favourable light, some 
cups which he had not seen on another visit in less favourable light. A 
stone can be examined to the best advantage when the surface is slightly 
damp, and when bright sunshine, striking slantingly across its carved face, 
throws a shadow into each hollow cup. An endeavour has been made to 
photograph these eup-marks in the light most favourable for each group, 
so as to show all the details to best advantage. In each case, also, careful 
attention has been given to the possibility that the cup-like hollows may 
have been produced by natural weathering instead of by the hand of man, 
and some cases of natural hollows are cited. For convenience of reference 
the cup-marks have been arranged according to their occurrence (1) on 
stone cireles, (2) on standing-stones unconnected with circles, and (3) on 
rock surfaces. In the latter part of the paper an attempt has been made 
to draw some conclusions as to the age and purpose of these cup-marks, 
and a tabular summary has been annexed. 


Cup-MARKS ON STONE CIRCLES. 
Gask or Springhill Circle, Skene. 

Only two stones of this circle now remain. They stand on the high 
ground which lies between the Skene and Echt roads, about 10 miles 
_ west of Aberdeen and half a mile south of the village of Echt. The stone 
to the south-west has no cup-marks upon it, but the one lying to the north- 
east bears eight rather indistinct cups, nearly all of them placed within a 
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short distance of the eastern edge of the stone, and their arrangement 
has been determined by this edge, and by a weathered hollow on the 
face. These cups average about 2 inches in diameter, and are little more 
than } inch in depth. No ring surrounds any of the cups on the front 
of the stone, but on the back of it, near the top, there are faint traces 
of a rather doubtful cup surrounded by a ring 10 inches in diameter. 
The ring is picked out by the growth of lichens within its slight depression, 
otherwise it would hardly be noticed. The marks on this side of the stone 
are best seem on a clear summer morning, between six and seven o'clock, 
when the sunlight falls on its northern face; during the rest of the day, 
when this side is in shadow, they become almost invisible. The main 
group of cup-marks on the front of the stone is most distinct about two 
o'clock in the afternoon, 


Nether Corsisde, Echt. 


The farm of Nether Gorskia lies close to Waterton of Echt. about 3 
miles west of the village-of Skene, On the farm are two standing-stones, 
ull that now remain of a circle which once stood there. The stone towards 
the west has two distinct cup-mifrks upon it—one on the southern, and the 
other on the western side. Both are plain cups, without any surrounding 
ring. The larger one is placed near the middle of the stone, on the south 
side, near its western edge. It measures 3) inches in diameter and about 
7 inch in depth. The cup on the western side is about 4 feet above the 
surface of the ground, and measures 24 inches in diameter and } inch in 
depth. It is on the southern face of this stone that the faint carvings of 
the mirror-case, mirror, and comb described on p. 38 of vol, xlix. of the 
Proceedings of the Society are to be seen. The more easterly of the two 
standing-stones has no carvings of any kind on its surface. 


Balnacraiy, Lumphanan. 


The Balnacraig stone cirele stands in a small clump of trees a little 
over 100 yards to the west of the farm-buildings. The recumbent stone 
facing the south-west is a large block, on the outer face of which are six 
plain cup-marks. Two of these form a group near the centre of the stone, 
the smaller of the two being 14 inch in diameter and 4 inch deep, while 
the larger one is 2) inches in diameter, but only }inch deep. Just above 
the middle line of the stone, towards the west side, and about midway 
hetween the central cups and the edge of the stone, there is another group 
of four very shallow cups, almost hidden by the growth of lichens on the 
surface, so that it requires careful inspection to discover them. 
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Sunfoney, Michner. 


One of the few complete stone circles in Aberdeenshire stands in a 
small plantation, on a knoll, a short distance to the north-west of the 
farmhouse of Sunhoney, which is a litthe over a mile west of Echt, and 
about 14 miles from Aberdeen, The circle, which is visible from the main 
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Fig. 1. Cup-marked Hecumbent Stone, Sunhoney Circle, 


road, consists of a recumbent stone, two pillars, and nine other standing- 
stones, making twelve in all. On what is at present the upper surface of 
the recumbent stone there are numerous cup-marks; but as the stone 
appears to have fallen over on its inner side, it seems probable that the 
marks were originally on its outer or southern face. The cups on the 
fallen block (fig. 1) are thirty-one in number. They are of the usual plain 
type, without encircling rings, and are from 2 to 2} inches in diameter, 
and from 4 to 4 inch in depth, a few, however, being rather shallow and 
indistinct (fig. 2). There is also, in addition to the number on the main 
block, a single cup on a fragment of stone which has been split away from 
the north-west corner of the recumbent stone when tt was overturned, 
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Mr F. R. Coles, after a careful examination of the markings, expressed 
the opinion that they were natural; but they have been examined by 
many Aberdeenshire antiquaries. including some skilled in geology, and 
all agree that they are artificial eup-marks. There is no doubt that 
Mr Coles was mistaken. 





Fig. Principal group of Cop-Marks on Sinhhoney Hecnmhent Stone, 


Drumfours, Cushner. 


There is only a single stone of this circle left standing tn its original 
position, and it has no cup-marks upon it; but nearly 30 yards to the east 
of it there lies a large boulder, on the upper surface of which sixteen eup- 
marks are visible (fig. 3). They vary slightly in size, two of them being a 
little larger than the others, while three or four are quite small and 
indistinct. The remainder are of the ordinary size and depth. 

This block of stone must at one time have been a good deal larger than 
it is now, for one side of it shows marks of a recent fracture with no signs 
of weathering upon its surface. The block now lies quite close to the edge 
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of a smal quarry from which stones are taken to repair the roads tn the 
neighbourhood, and it looks as if an uttempt had been made to utilise it 
for the same purpose. It is unfortunate that the block has been broken, 
for close to its fractured edge there are a number of faint lines, possibly 
the remains of an Ogham inscription, but they are too incomplete and 
indistinct to allow of a satisfactory transliteration or interpretation. 





Fig. &. Copimarked Stone at Dromfours. 


The stone is not in its original position. It at one time lay close to the 
stamding-stone, but was subsequently removed so that the standing-stone 
could be utilised as a rubbing-post for cattle. The eup-marked block has 
every appearance of having been originally the recumbent stone of the 
Drumfours circle. 


The “cluld Kirk of Fough.” 


The stone circle known as the “Auld Kirk o Tough” stands near the 
farm of Denwell, on the south side of the Hill of Corrennie, and is about. 
® miles distant from both Whitehouse and Tillyfourie stations, on the 
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Alford branch railway. The circle is now almost completely destroyed, 
there being only one stone left standing in its original position. It has 
no cup-marks upon it, but on the upper surface of a flat stone lying near 
it there are two cups, one of them being surrounded by a ring. On the 
moorland in the neighbourhfod of the circle there are the remains of 
many small tumuli. 

Poatierton, Belhelvw. 


The Temple stones at Potterton, about 6 miles north of Aberdeen, 
consist of a large recumbent stone and its accompanying pillars, both of 
which have fallen. On the centre of the outside surface of the west pillar, 
facing the south, there are two small cup-marks placed close together, 
They are of the common plain type, each measuring 2 inches in diameter 
and 4 inch in depth, No other cup-marks are visible on any of the 
remaining stones of the circle. 


Balquhain, Chapel of Garioch., 


About 3 miles north of Inverurie, on the rising ground a short 
distance behind the farm-steading and old castle of Balquhain, 4 group of 
standing-stones catches the eye of the traveller along the main road. It 
ia known as the Balquhain circle (fig. 4), and consists of a recumbent 
stone, two pillars and five other stones, one of which, a tall pillar of white 
quartz, forms a prominent object slightly outside the circumference 
of the cirele. 

Three of the stories belonging to the Balquhain cirele are cup-marked. 
On the top of the recumbent stone there is a single, small, eup-like hollow, 
1} inch in diameter and 4 inch deep. Its sides are almost perpendicular, 
and its bottem flat,so that it is more sharply defined than the ordinary 
cup-mark is. Indeed, it is not unlike the commencement of a bore-hole 
intended to hold gunpowder, for the breaking up of the large recumbent 
stone into pieces suitable for building purposes. There are no other cup- 
marks visible on the surface of the recumbent stone. On the upper surface 
of the fallen east pillar, however, there are four, varying in size from 2 to 
24 inches in diameter (fig. 5). Three of these are 4 inch deep, while the 
fourth is only a finch deep. These four cup-marks are all situated on the 
lower half of the face of the stone, which looked towards the centré of 
the circle when the pillar was standing upright in its original position. 
Near the middle of the stone, a little above the cup-marks, there is a very 
shallow, ill-defined, cireular hollow, which may possibly, be the remains of 
a fifth cup, 

On the standing-stone next to the west pillar there are twenty-live 
cups of the usual size, about 2} inches in diameter, and from a } to 4 inch 
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Fig. 5. Cup-Marks on fallen East Pillar, Balquhain Cirele. 
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deep (fig. 6). They are carved on the side of the stone which faces the 
exterior of the circle, and are all of the plain type without any encircling 





Fig. & Cup-Marks on Standing-Stone next to West Pillar at Balquhain Circle. 


ring. While the greater number are apparently scattered irregularly 
over the surface of the stone, there are two well-marked groups among 
them. One of these occurs near the western edge, a little below the 
middle of the stone. It consists of three cups, placed at equal distances, 
one above another, in an almost perpendicular line. The second group 
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is situated near the base of the stone, and is composed of six cups, placed 
at equal distances from each other, in a horizontal line. The positions of 
these two groups have been determined by natural features of the stone 
surface, the former lying along an edge or shoulder, the latter along a 
raised line due to the presence of a harder vein in the stone, which has 
come to project slightly through weathering. Several of the remaining 
eups might be associated togéther to form other groups, but these are not 
clearly defined, and the relationships may, after all, be only accidental. 
One of the cups is placed so close to the base of the stone that some of 
the soil and vegetation had to be removed before it could be photographed, 
and on a recent visit it was found to be entirely hidden. 


Balhaggardy, Chapél of Garioch. 

This farm is about 2 miles from Inverurie, and contains within its 
boundaries about half the area of the battlefeld of Harlaw, It is divided 
into two portions, Kast and West Balhaggardy, and on the lintel above 
the back door of the old farmhouse of East Balhaggardy occur the 
sculptures described on page 33. of vol, xlix. of the Proceedings of the 
Society. At the east end of the ridge a5 which the battle of Harlaw was 
fought there is a large standing-stone, the sole remnant of a circle (fig. 7), 
On the north side of this stone there are twenty-four cup-marks of the 
usual size and type, none of them being ring-marked. Owing to their 
position on the north or shady side of the stone, and to the shallowness 
of many of the hollows, they are rather difficult to observe. They can be 
best seen shortly after sunrise or just*before sunset during the height of 
summer; at other times the shallower ones are almost invisible, They 
are scattered irregularly over the surface of the stone, with the exception 
of four, which are situated near the base and which are placed in a 
horizontal line. It is remarkable that this stone, like that at Balquhain, 
has a single cup-mark near the middle of the base, close to the ground, 
and often hidden by the vegetation. 


Netweraty, Davitot. 


This circle stands in a small plantation about 1 mile north of the 
parish church of Daviot, and a few hundred yards from the farmhouse 
of Neweraig. The recumbent stone and pillars are prominent objects at 
the edge of the wood, but very few of the standing-stones now remain, 
It is not possible now to ascertain whether or not the recumbent stone 
had any cup-marks upon it, for many years ago the upper portion of it 
was blasted off with gunpowder by a mason who wished to use it for 
building purposes, and who did considerable damage to the circle before 
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his operations were stopped. The west pillar, however, has a number of 
hollows somewhat like cup-marks on its surface, and though several of 





Fig. 7. Cup-marked Stone at Balhaggardy. 


these have an artificial appearance, the majority are clearly caused by the 
action of the weather. It seems the safest plan, therefore, to regard them 
all as natural markings. Z 

Hidden in the plantation, nearly 50 yards behind the recumbent stone, 
there lies a large boulder, thickly overgrown with moss and lichen. Eight 
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or nine cup-marks were visible upon the upper surface of this stone, but 
when the moss had been scraped away many more were revealed. They 
number in all nineteen, the majority of them being situated beside the 
edge of a large hollow near the middle of the stone. The largest cup is 
4 inches in diameter and } inch in depth.* Another one is also 3 inches 
in diameter, but is only } inch deep. A third cup measures 2) inches in 
diameter, while its depth is j] inch. Nine cups are each about 2 inches in 
diameter, and their depth varies from a 4 to | inch. The remaining seven 
cups are very shallow, and so faint and indistinct as to be visible only 
When the stone is carefully examimed in a good light. There is no ring 
round any of these cups. The stone upon which they are placed does 
not appear to have been one of the standing-stones of the circle, as it 
lies about 20 vards beyond the circumference, towards the east. It is 
more likely to have been an outlying stone, like that found at the 
Balquhain circle, about 4 miles to the south-west of Newcraig, and at 
the Shelden cirele, a similar distance to the south-east, 


Loanhead, Daviot. 

This fine cirele stands in a wood or? the estate of Mounie, near the 
farm of Loanhead, a short distance north of the village of Daviot, and 
about 4 mile south of the Neweraig circle, Its most noticenble feature is 
the recumbent stone which at first sight appears to consist of two parallel 
blocks placed at a distance of nearly 1 foot from each other. A closer 
Inspection, however, shows that it is really a single block, which at some 
far distant time has been split along its length, and thus made to look 
like two separate stones, No similar instance of an apparently double 
recumbent stone occurs in Aberdeenshire, but the recumbent stone at 
Braehead, in the parish of Leslie, appears to be slowly undergoing a like 
change, owing to the action of the weather on a soft band running 
through the middle of it. 

There are no cup-marks visible on the recumbent stone, but upon the 
standing-stone next to the east pillar there are twelve plain cups. They 
are situated on the inner face of the stone, which points towards the 
centre of the circle (fig. 8). Near the western edge of the stone five cups 
are placed, one above another, in an almost perpendicular line. Each of 
the three lower members of this group is 2 inches in diameter and 4 inch 
in depth, while the two upper members are 4 inch less in diameter and 
only } inch deep, A little to the left, near the upper end of the group, 
there is a single cup, 1 inch in diameter and } inch in depth. Near the 
centre of the stone there is another group of cups very similar in appear- 
ance to that already described. It also consists of five cups in an almost 
perpendicular line, with a sixth, a little to the left, nearly in the middle 
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of the stone. All the cups in this second group are about 1 inch in 


diameter and very shallow. In the wood, a short distance to the north- 





Fiz. & Cup-Marks on StandingStone next to East Pillar, Loanhead Cirele. 


west of the circle, there are a number of rocks exposed. On the upper 
surface of one of these, two plain cups are to be seen; but though they are 
similar in size and appearance to those on the standing-stone, they do not 


seem to be connected with the circle. 
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Loanend, Premneay. 


Qn the top of the ridge near the farm-steading of Loanend, ay the 
parish of Premnay, there are two stones, all that now remain of the 
Loanend circle. The larger of the two blocks is the recumbent stone, but 
its accompanying pillars have disappeared. In a slight hollow on the top 
of it there are two plain cups of the usual type. fully 12 inches distant 





Fig. ® Recumbent Stone, Brachend, Leslie. 


from each other. The larger of them measures 2} inches in diameter and 
4 inch in depth; the smaller is 17 inch in diameter and also 4 inch in 
depth. There are no other cups visible either on the recumbent stone or 
on the standing-stone at a little distance from it. In the neighbourhood 
of this circle several cists have been found within recent years. 


Brachead, Leslie, 


On the high ground at Braehead of Leslie, about 34 miles south-west 
of Inseh, there lies a large rectangular block of stone (fig. 9), 10 feet 
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3 inches long, 3 feet 2 inches broad, and nearly 6 feet high. It is the 
recumbent stone of a circle, all the other members of which have long 
since disappeared. A curious groove runs lengthwise right round the 
stone. It has the appearance of having been artificially formed, but is 
really a natural flaw in the stene, where a softer band of material has 
been worn away by the action of the weather. In course of time this 
stone will probably split into two parts like the recumbent stone at. 
Loanhead already mentioned. Several cists have, at different times, been 
discovered in the neighbourhood of this stone. But the most interesting 
thing about the block is that its eastern end rests upon another block, 
3 feet G6 inches long, 2 feet 6 inches broad, and about 1 foot thick, and that 
upon the upper surface of this supporting block are four cup-marks, The 
largest cup, which measures 2 inches in diameter and 4 inch in depth, is 
situated close to the outer edge, near the south-east corner of the stone. 
Near the north-west corner there is a smaller cup, | inch in diameter and 
1 inch deep. Each of the two remaining cups is about 1 inch in diameter 
and very shallow. They lie close together, in the shadow, right under 
the recumbent stone, and can be more easily felt by the hand than 
seen by the eye; probably for that reason they have hitherto passed 
unnoticed, 


Pitglassie, Auchterless. 


About 6 miles west of Auchterless railway station, and 3 miles north 
of the Kirktown of Auchterless, there are the remains of a circle which, 
until quite recent times, stood intact. Rather less than half a century 
ago, however, the tenant who at that time occupied the farm, finding that 
the stones interfered somewhat with his cultivation of the ground, 
gathered them together into a heap beside the recumbent stone, and 
there they now lie. On a stone 5 feet 6 inches high, which stands close to 
the recumbent stone, and appears to have been its east pillar, there are 
eight cups of the ordinary form, unaccompanied by rings, They are all 
somewhat similar in size, being from 24 to 3 inches in diameter and from 
to 4inch in depth. None of the other stones appears to be cup-marked, 
but they are so huddled together that it is difficult to examine them 
thoroughly. 


Tofthills, Clatt. 


The farm of Tofthills is in the parish of Clatt, 1 mile north-east of the 
Kirktown, and about 3 miles south-west of Kennethmont railway station. 
Built into the garden dyke close to the farm-steading there ts a fine cup- 
marked block of grey granite, upon the upper surface of which an ancient 
eross has been incised (fig. 10). This cross was described in jhe Proceedings 
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Loanend, Preity. 


On the top of the ridge near the farm-steading of Loanend, in the 
parish of Premnay, there are two stones, all that now remain of the 
Loanend cirele. The larger of the two blocks is the recumbent stone, but 
its accompanying pillars have disappeared. In a slight hollow on the top 
of it there are two plain cups of the usual type, fully 12 inches distant 





Fig. & Recumbent Stone, Braeheod, Leslie, 


from each other. The larger of them measures 2} inches in diameter and 
} inch in depth; the smaller is 1] inch in diameter and also 4} inch in 
depth. There are no other cups visible either on the recumbent stone or 
on the standing-stone at a little distance from it. In the neighbourhood 
of this circle several cists have been found within recent years. 


Brachead, Leslie. 


On the high ground at Braehead of Leslie, about 34 miles south-west 
of Insch, there lies a large rectangular block of stone (fig. 9), 10 feet 
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3 inches long, 3 feet 2 inches broad, and nearly 6 feet high. It is the 
recumbent stone of a circle, all the other members of which have long 
since disappeared. A curious groove runs lengthwise right round the 
stone. It has the appearance of having been artificially formed, but is 
really a natural flaw in the stene, where a softer band of material has 
been worn away by the action of the weather. In course of time this 
stone will probably split into two parts like the recumbent stone at 
Loanhead already mentioned. Several cists have, at different times, been 
discovered in the neighbourhood of this stone. But the most interesting 
thing about the block is that its eastern end rests upon another block, 
4 feet 6 inches long, 2 feet 6 inches broad, and about 1 foot thick, and that 
upon the upper surface of this supporting block are four cup-marks, The 
largest cup, which measures 2 inches in diameter and 4 inch in depth, is 
situated close to the outer edge, near the south-east corner of the stone. 
Near the north-west corner there is a smaller cup, | inch in diameter and 
tinch deep, Each of the two remaining cups is about 1 inch in diameter 
and very shallow. They lie close together, in the shadow, right under 
the recumbent stone, and can be more easily felt by the hand than 
seen by the eye; probably for that reason they have hitherto passed 
unnoticed, 


Pitglassie, Auchterless. 

About 6 miles west of Auchterless railway station, and 3 miles north 
of the Kirktown of Auchterless, there are the remains of a circle which, 
until quite recent times, stood intact, Rather less than half a century 
ago, however, the tenant who at that time occupied the farm, finding that 
the stones interfered somewhat with his cultivation of the ground, 
gathered them together into a heap beside the recumbent stone, and 
there they now lie, Ona stone 4 feet 6 inches high, which stands close to 
the recumbent stone, and appears to have been its east pillar, there are 
eight cups of the ordinary form, unaccompanied by rings. They are all 
somewhat similar in size, being from 24 to 3 inches in diameter and from 
} to 4 inch in depth. None of the other stones appears to be cup-marked, 
but they are so huddled together that it is difficult to examine them 
thoroughly. 


Tofthills, Clatt. 


The farm of Tofthills is in the parish of Clatt, 1 mile nor Biceant of the 
Kirktown, and about 3 miles south-west of Kennethmont railway station, 
Built into the garden dyke close to the farm-steading there is a fine cup- 
marked block of grey granite, upon the upper surface of which an ancient 
cross has been incised (fig. 10). This cross was described in the Proceedings 
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Fig. 1). Cup-marked side of the Tofthills Stone. 
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of the Society, vol. xliv. pp. 212-214, where attention was also drawn to the 
cup-marks. The stone is broken, and part of its surface is hidden by the 
dyke, but as far us can be seen there are at least thirty cups upon it. 
They are of various sizes, several of them being nearly 4 inches in 
diameter, and they also vary slightly in depth. They are placed close 
together, in somewhat irregular lines across the visible portion of the 
stone (fig. 11). All are plain cups, no spirals or rings are to be seen upon 
the stone except such as are connected with the cross incised uponit, The 
cups are not confined to one side of the stone, but are distributed over all 
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Fig. 12. Symbols on the hack of the Banchory Stone, No, 4, 


its visible surface, If, as seems likely, the cross was originally incised 
upon the upright face of the stone, then the cups must have been carved 
both apon the top and the sides of the block. 

It is not known with certainty where this stone originally stood, but 
it was found in [879 in the foundation of the barn when that structure 
was being rebuilt. Mr William Bisset had it removed to the dyke for 
preservation, and at the time made diligent inquiry to discover if possible 
its original site. He concluded from all he could learn that it was one of 
the standing-stones of a cirele which at one time stood a short distance 
north of the farm-buildings. All the stones belonging to this circle have 
been removed, but its site is still known in the neighbourhood as “ The 
Sunken Kirk.” There is a spring near by, known as the holy well, which 
gives its name to the farm of Holywell on the north side of Tofthills. 
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The proximity of this holy well to the stone cirele in all probability ex- 
plains how a Christian cross came to be carved upon a cup-marked 


> 


Fig. 13. Cup-marked Seulptured Stone in 
Dingwall Churchyard. 
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stone, Another instance of the 
occurrence of Christian symbols 
ifpon a cup-marked stone occurs 
at Banchory House, fully a mile 
west of Aberdeen (fig. 12). In 
the flower garden, close to the 
house, there lies a fragment of 
a sculptured stone with symbols 
on both sides. It originally came 
from Dinnacair near Stonehaven, 
and it has upon one of its sides 
a well-defined cup-mark. This 
stone was described in the Pro- 
ceedings, Vol. xlix. pp. 36 and 37. 
A third example may be seen 
in the churchyard of Dingwall, 
where there stands a cup-marked 
stone (fig. 13) with early Christian 
symbols carved both on front and 
back (Fearly Christian Monwments 
of Scotland, part iii. pp. 56 and 57), 


BANFFSHIRE CUP-MARKED 
CIRCLES. 


The four cup-marked circles 
now to be described are situated 
in Banffshire, within a short 
distance of the northern bound- 
ary of Aberdeenshire, and there- 
fore practically within the same 
ancient geographical district. It 
seems fitting, therefore, that they 
should be included in this paper, 


especially as the cup-marks upon them are of the same character as 
those actually within the Aberdeenshire borders. 


Thorcur. 


The farm of Thorax lies about 3 miles east of Glenbarry railway 
station. Near the middle of a field, to the west of the farm-buildings, 
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there is a small clump of wood, surrounded by a wall, built into which 
the alx stones of iL emall circle Tay be observed standing erect. The 





Fig. 144. Cup-marked Stone at Thorax Circle. 


cirele has no recumbent stone, and is chiefly notable for the cup-marked 
stone on its north-west side. This is a block of whinstone, 4 feet 8 inches 
high, which has on its inner surface, facing the centre of the circle, twenty- 
five cups, all of the ordinary type, unaccompanied by rings (fig. 14). One 
specially large cup close to the edge of the stone, near the top, measures 
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4 inches in diameter and is nearly | inch in depth. The others, though 
varying slightly in size, average about 24 inehes across, and are about 
4 inch deep, A few of them, however, are very shallow, and as the face 
of the stone is somewhat shadowed by the neighbouring dyke, those on 
the lower portion of it especially are not easily seen. 


St Brandan's Stones, 


Rather less than a mile to the east of Tillynaught railway station, 
on the farm of Templeton, are situated the remains of a circle known 
locally as “St Brandan’s Stanes.” The circle is in a very dilapidated 
condition; the recumbent stone has disappeared, and there remain in 
position only the two pillars, with a cluster of broken and displaced stones 
huddled round them. The west pillar, a column of grey granite about 
6 feet high, has on its northern side, facing the interior of the circle, a 
group of twelve cup-marks (fig. 15). These are placed on the rounded 
surface of the lower part of the stone, and are all well-marked cups of 
the usual size, without any surrounding rings. The lowest five cups are 
situated so near the base of the stone that the long grass almost hid them 
from view, and it had to be torn away before they could be properly seen 
and photographed. | 
Rothiemay. 

This cirele stands in a tield on the home farm at Rothiemay House, a 
little to the north of the village, and nearly 3 miles north-east of Rothie- 
may railway station. When complete the circle must have been an 
imposing structure, containing probably twelve standing-stones of which, 
however, only the reeumbent stone and four erect stones now remain. 
About 1845 the other stenes were removed, without authority, by the 
grieve then at the home farm. When his action came to the know de 
of the proprietor of the estate, the removal of the stones was immediate! 
stopped, and two of them, then in process of removal, were depc 
near the gate leading into the field. 

It is not, however, for its size that the Rothiemay stone )-ircle is 
chiefly remarkable, but for the numerous cup-marks upon it. It is by far 
the best cup-marked circle in the north-east of Scotland. The cups are 
found on the recumbent stone, and on the standing-stone to the east of it. 
This latter is not one of the pillars which flank the recumbent stone, for 
both of them have been removed, but it is the stone which stood next to 
the east pillar. It is 5 feet 9 inches high and 4 feet broad, and on the 
side of it looking towards the exterior of the circle there are seven cup- 
marks (fig. 16). The highest one is situated near the centre of the stone, 
while the others are placed near its base, one of them being so close to 
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the bottom that it is frequently hidden by the soil and vegetation, like 
the cup-mark on the Balquhain circle. Three of the eups form a group 





Pig. 15, Cupmarked West Pillar, St Brandan’s Stones. 


like an equilateral triangle. Similar groups are to be seen on a number 
of the Aberdeenshire circles, but it is often difficult to decide whether 
the grouping is intentional or accidental. In this case it seems to be 
intentional. Two of the remaining cups are so placed as to form, along 
with the base of the triangle, a horizontal line of cups similar to those 
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on the Balquhain and Balhaggardy stones. The cups are all of the 
average size, though somewhat shallow, and there are no rings round 
any of them. 





Piz. 16. Copmarked Stone next to East Pillar, Rothlemay Circle, 


The Rothiemay recumbent stone is a huge rectangular block of whin- 
stone, about 14 feet long, 4 feet broad and 5 feet high (fig. 17). It has cups 
on two of its surfaces—the top, and the northern side, which looked 
towards the interior of the cirele. On the top there are twelve plain 
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eups, most of which are situated near the centre of the block, The inner 
surface of the stone has a great many cups scattered thickly all over it. 
Several drawings of this cup-marked surface have been published, but 
none are wholly satisfactory, By far the best is that made by Mr F. R. 
Coles from rubbings of the ntarks taken by the late Mr Geddes, school- 
master of Rothiemay, and figur ed in the Proceedinga, vol. xxxvii. p. 2237, 
but unfortunately it does not include the whole surface of the stone, and 
is therefore incomplete, 





Fig. 17. Cop-marked Recombent Stone, Rothiemay Circle. 


This is a difficult stone to photograph. and the discrepancies in the 
published drawings of it are easily accounted for. Its inner and principal 
cup-marked face looks towards the north-east, and is therefore in shadow 
during the greater part of the day. Consequently, at the time when most 
visitors examine it, many of the shallower cups are almost invisible, and 
are thus easily overlooked. The best time to examine the cup-marked 
face of the stone is shortly after sunrise on a bright midsummer morning, 
when, for a short time, the sunlight strikes slantingly across the surface, 
and throws a dark shadow into each hollow cup. The accompanying 
photograph was taken under such favourable conditions, but to procure 
it, home was left in the evening and the greater part of the night spent 
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beside the stone, waiting for the morning light. It thus shows for the 
first time the cups visible on the whole upright surface of the recumbent 
stone. “These are 107 in number, and they vary considerably in size. 
Several of the larger ones are about 5 inches in diameter and 1 inch in 
depth. The greater number are of the sual size, about 2) inches in 
diameter and 4 inch deep, while the remainder are from 1 inch to 1} inch 
in diameter and very shallow. Four of the larger size are each surrounded 
by a single ring, but there are no spirals or other lines upon the stone. 
Several are close to the base of the stone, and the cups are more closely 
clustered together at the bottom than near the top of it, the arrangement 
of a line of four at the right-hand bottom corner of the photograph being 
noticeably determined by the edge which they flank. 


The Harestanes, Fetth-hill. 

The farm of Feith-hill lies nearly 2 miles west of the Pitglassie circle 
and about 7 miles south-west of Turriff. Though within the county of 
Banff, it touches the northern boundary of Aberdeenshire. On the rising 
ground to the north of the farm there once stood a circle of which now 
only two stones remain. These are the recumbent stone and the fallen 
west pillar, and they are known locally as “The Harestanes.” On what 
is now the upper surface of the fallen stone there are six plain cup-marks; 
but when the stone stood in its original position on the west side of the 
recumbent stone, the cup-marked surface was turned to the outside of 
the circle. 


Cop-MARKS ON STANDING-STONES UNCOXNECTED WITH CIRCLES. 
Faster Sinnahard, Towwie, 


In the middle of one of the fields on the farm of Easter Sinnahard. in 
the parish of Towie, about 10 miles west of Alford, in the valley of the 
Don, there stands a solitary pillar of stone, known in the locality as “The 
Lang Stane.” It is 5 feet Ginches high, 2 feet 6 inches broad, and § feet 
6 inches in circumference, round the middle, about half-way up from the 
ground. Near the centre of its western side there is a single plain cup, 
2 inches in diameter and 4 inch in depth. There are no other cups to 
be seen elsewhere on the stone, 


Blacktop, Peterculter. 


About 5 miles west of Aberdeen, and nearly a mile from Countesswells 
House, lies the farm of Blacktop. The nearest railway station is Bieldside, 
on the Deeside railway, from which a road leads directly to the farm, 


= 
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On the opposite side of the road from the farm-buildings there stands a 
cottage, past the east end of which an old and little-used road strikes 


bE 





Fig, IS. Cup-marked Standing-Stone at Blacktop. 


northward for about «a couple of hundred vards, and then bends westwards 
towards the wood ou the higher ground. Along both sides of this road 
numerous boulders lie scattered, and one of these, which stands on the 
southern edge of the road, has a large number of cup-marks incised on 


one of its sides (fig. 18), 
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The cup-marked stone is a block of porphyry nearly 4 feet high and 
2 feet 9 inches broad. In section it is wedge-shaped, being 2 feet 10 inches 
wide at the base, and gradually decreasing to 9 inches at the top. One 
side of the stone, that facing the east, has a flat surface, probably made 
by the rubbing action of ice in the far-distent past. This flat surface does 
not extend quite to the bottom of the stone, and measures 3 feet 6 inches 
in height by 2 feet 9 inches in breadth. On it there are thirty-eight cups, 
so that it is the best-marked stone in Aberdeenshire unconnected with a 
circle. Many of the cups, however, are shallow, and not easily dis- 
tinguished. Five of the cups have a single ring round each of them, while 
a sixth has two rings; but in all these cases the rings are very shallow, 
and it is with great difficulty that they can be traced atall. The majority 
of the cups are of the usual size, from 2 to 3 inches in diameter, and nearly 
4 inch deep, but many of them are much shallower. The lowest part 
of the circumference of the lowest cup is only 1) inch above the bottom 
edge of the smoothed face of the stone, so that it is little above the 
surface of the ground. The cups on this stone are best seen when the 
sunlight strikes slantingly along its eastern face, shortly before ten oclock 
in the forenoon. ® 


The Ringing Stone, Leslie. 


There is a standing-stone on the farm of Johnstone, in the parish of 
Leslie, nearly 6 miles south-west of Insch railway station. It is called 
“The Ringing Stone,” but why it is so called no one in the neighbourhood 
ean explain satisfactorily, One suggestion is that the name is a corruption 
of “St Ninian’s Stone,” similar to that of the village of St Ninians near 
Stirling, which is known locally as St Ringans. Another explanation is 
that the name may have arisen from the ringing sound produced when 
the stone is sharply struck. The stone itself is a pillar of whinstone 6 feet 
6 inches high, 2 feet 6 inches wide, and averaging 1 foot in thickness. It 
is cup-marked on both sides, On its eastern face, close to the southern 
edge and rather more than 2 feet above the surface of the ground, there 
is a single small but well-defined cup, 2 inches in diameter and fully 
4 inch in depth. 

On the western face of the stone there are six plain cups similar to 
the solitary one on the other side. The two largest measure, each, 
2 inches in diameter and 4 inch deep. The remaining four are some- 
what smaller, being only 1} inch in diameter and slightly over } inch in 
depth, One of the cups is situated quite near the base of the stone, just 
6 inches above the surface of the soil, so that it is apt to be overlooked 
when the vegetation is rank. In addition to these six distinct cups, there 
are faint traces of two rather doubtful ones about half-way up near the 
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northern edge of the stone. An old road now seldom used passes within 
a few yards of the stone, 
The Ringing Stone at Johnstone is included among the cup-marked 





Fig. 1. Cupmarked Stone, Mytice, Gartly. 


stones unconnected with circles, because there is no known record of a 
stone circle ever having occupied the site. But while this is so, the stone 
itself is in appearance very like one of the pillars which accompany a 
recumbent stone. In this connection it is interesting to note that iisaeei 
is another Kinging Stone which is undoubtedly a member of a stone circle. 
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It is situated on the high ground quite close to Rothiemay railway 
station, about 15 miles to the north-west of the Ringing Stone at 
Johnstone. It is known to be the recumbent stone of a circle variously 
known as the Ernehill, Arnhill, or Haddoch circle, now almost destroyed. 
On its northern side, which faced the interior of the circle, there are 
several curved grooves of a somewhat artificial appearance, but which 
almost certainly have been caused by the action of the weather upon the 
surface of the stone. 


Mytice, Gartly. 


The farm of Mytice lies near the Kirkney Burn, which flows along the 
valley on the north side of the hill known as The Tap o' Noth, on whose 
summit there is a large and well-known vitrified fort. The farm is about 
3 miles west of the railway station at Gartly, and is the place at which 
the Percylieu sculptured stone lay for many years before it was removed 
to its present site at Leith Hall, Kennethmont, A well-marked cup-stone 
lies beside the farmhouse (fig. 19). It measures 1 foot 11 inches in height, 
| foot 3 inches in breadth, and is about 4 inches thick. The original 
position it occupied is unknown, It was found by Mr William Hardy, 
nephew of Mr Knight, at that time tenant of Mytice, in a stone dyke on 
the farm of Finglennie, about 14 mile distant. In all likelihood it at one 
time stood on the ground near the dyke, to which it had been removed 
when the land was cleared of stones, so that it might be brought under 
eultivation. 

The Mytice stone is cup-marked on both sides, On that shown in the 
photograph there are sixteen cups, and there is a similar number on the 
other side. They vary in size from a diameter of 2 inches to nearly 
4 inches, The depth also varies, the smaller cups being correspond- 
ingly shallow, and some of the larger cups being nearly 1 inch deep. 
There are no encircling rings on the stone, but in two instances a couple 
of neighbouring cups have been joined together by a channel somewhat 
less in depth than the cups themselves, so that they form a figure like a 
dumb-bell. A single cup and also a dumb-bell group lie close to the base 
of the stone. 


JUP-MarkKs ON Rocks AND BKoULDERS. 


For the purpose of enabling a comparison to be made between the 
cups on the stone circles and standing-stones, and those found on rock 
surfaces in the same district, one or two of the best marked of the latter 
will now be described and illustrated. 
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Glack, Migvie, 


(lack is a farm in the parish of Mirvie, and lies nearly 4 miles west of 
Tarland and about 6 miles north of Dinnet station on the- Deeside rail- 
way. Just outside the garden gate beside the farmhouse there is a 
large block of red granite almost 3 feet long, nearly as broad, and 1 foot 
G inches high (fig. 20). Upon the upper surface of this boulder there are 





Fig. 2. Copmarked Stone at Glick, Mivie. 


forty cups, ranging from 1! to 2) inches in diameter and from ‘to Lineh 
in depth. The great majority are of the plain type unaccompanied by 
rings, but there are several of peculiar form. In one instance. two of the 
cups have been connected by a hollow almost as deep as the cups them- 
selves so as to form an elongated groove. In another case three cups 
have heen similarly joined, so as to make a Higure like the capital letter T 
ora St Anthony's cross, A second example of this shape occurs, but it 
is not so well formed and distinct as the first one. The fourth example 


is the most peculiar of all. It eonsists of four nearly equidistant cups, 
¥YOL Lil | ) | 
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which have been joined together by grooves crossing each other at right 
angles, so as to form across. The arms of this cross are nearly equal in 
length, there being a cup-mark at each of the four ends. The length of 
the cross thus formed is 6 inches from top to bottom, and its breadth is 
5 inches from end to end of the cross arms. 

No forms at all like these crosses are to be seen on any of the other 
cup-marked stones of Aberdeenshire, but their presence at Glack may, 





Fig. 21. Cop-marked Stone at Avochie, near Hothiemay. 


I think, be accounted for by the peculiar associations of the locality. 
The stone is situated on one side of the farm-steading on the other 
side of which are the parish church and churchyard of Migvie. In the 
ehurchyard there stands a well-known Celtic interlaced-work cross, 
which has several early Christian symbols carved on the surface of the 
stone close to the shaft of the cross. At Tillypronie, too, there is 
another sculptured stone which was found in the district, and which 
also has several early Christian symbols carved on it. These indicate 
that long ago some workmen skilled in stone-carving resided for a 
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time in this neighbourhood, and one of them may have consecrated the 
_ stone by changing the pagan cups into Christian crosses. 


Avochie. 
i 


In the neighbourhood of Rothiemay, besides the cup-marked stone 
circle, there are a number of other cup-marked stones. The best of these 
is situated close to the border of Aberdeenshire, on the rising ground 
about half-way between Rothiemay village and Avochie House, and 
nearly 2 miles east of Rothiemay railway station (fig. 21). It is a large 
whinstone boulder, 11 feet long and 9 feet broad, rising to a height of 
about 3 feet above the surface of the ground. On its upper surface there 
are about eighty cups, varying in size from a little over 1 inch to nearly 
4 inches in diameter, many of them, however, being shallow and indistinct. 
The stone, however, is remarkable for the large number of ringed cups 
which it has on it. There are altogether seventeen cups each surrounded 
by a single ring, though in many cases the rings are faint and indistinct. 
In one or two cases the rings touch each other, either by design or 
by accident. A very fine plan of this stone, showing all the cups and 
rings, has been drawn by Mr F, R. Coles, and appears in the Proceedings 
of the Society, vol. xl p. 319, ; 


Cultlecraige. 


Some years ago, during the process of clearing away a number of 
stones which encumbered a portion of this farm, a cup-marked boulder 
was destroyed by blasting. A portion of it was removed by Mr Walker, 
who oecupied the farm at the time, and it now lies in the garden leaning 
against the wall of the farmhouse. The number of cups originally on 
the boulder is unknown, but on the fragment of it which has been pre- 
served there are fifteen of the ordinary type, several of them being 
shallow. The stone seems to have suffered much from the action of 
the weather. 


Culsh Hirde House, Tarland. 


A fine example of an eirde or underground house occurs near the farm- 
house of Culsh, 2 miles east of Tarland. Its entrance is only about 3 feet 
high and correspondingly narrow, but as the passage proceeds inwards 
it increases in width and height until a fairby wide chamber is formed, 
~ in which a man can stand upright. If the visitor within the chamber 
looks towards the entrance, he will see a cup-mark on one of the stones 
built into the wall on his right hand. Another cup will be found on a 
stone near the entrance. 
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From the above examples it will be seen that the cup-marks on the 
rock surfaces in Aberdeenshire are similar in character to those found 
on the stone circles and standing-stones of the county. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


It will be noticed from the foregoing descriptions that the cup-marks on 
stones which form parts of circles are not distributed, as it were, casually, 
on any of the members of the circle, but are all found either on the re- 
cumbent stone or in its immediate neighbourhood. As far as can be ascer- 
tained from the Aberdeenshire circles now in existence, the cups occur 
only on the recumbent stones, the east and west pillars, and the stones 
next to these pillars. But they do not occur on all the circles in the county ; 
on some of the most perfect, such as those at Auquhorthies near Inveru rie, 
and Cothiemuir near Keig, no cup-marks are found. Neither are they 
exclusively confined to circles and the stones near them, for, as has been 
shown, they are also found on living rock, and on boulders which have 
evidently never formed parts of circles, as at Avochie and Migvie. 

The cups on the stone circles and those on the detached boulders are 
similar in design. The great majority are simple cups, from 2 to 3 inches 
in diameter and about 4 inch deep. A few are joined together in pairs to 
form a figure like a dumb-bell, and a rather larger number are surrounded 
by a ring, the ringed specimens being chiefly found in the Rothiemay dis- 
trict. The rings are usually single; one or two double rings occur, but in 
no ense are there more than two. The rings are always shallower than 
the cups they surround, and in many instances they are so faint as to 
be almost invisible unless the light is good and the surface of the stone 
wet. No examples of spirals or of the elaborate designs found in various 
southern districts have as yet been discovered in Aberdeenshire. 

Except in a few instances, the cups do not appear to be clustered 
together so as to form any definite design. Ina few cases, as at Balquhain, 
Balhaggardy, and Loanhead, a number of the cups are arranged in lines, 
horizontal or perpendicular, and the position of these is frequently 
determined by some natural feature in the stone, In some instances 
there appear to be groups of two or three cups, and in the latter case the 
three often appear to form a figure of triangular shape with equal sides, 
but whether this occurs by accident or design it is Impossible to say. 

The hollows appear to hnve been formed by the rotation of some hard 
substance, such as a rounded stone, within them, for they are always 
circular and have smooth sloping sides and rounded base. In no case 
have any distinct marks of tooling come under the notice of the observer, 
and the shallowest cups, which seem to have been just commenced, are 
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quite as smooth as the deepest ones which are presumably finished. One 
would expect to tind, in the neighbourhood of the cup-marked stones, 
some remains of the implements by which these hollows were formed, 
but such remains, if they exist, have not been recognised. Flints and 
rubbed stones do not appear to"be more numerous beside the cup-marked 
stones than in other places. Perhaps the great age of the cups may 
account for the dispersal of the instruments by which they were formed, 

It is evident that these cup-marks are of very ancient date. There are 
many interesting traditions, forming what may be called the folklore 
of the Aberdeenshire stone circles, but none of the stories attempt to 
account for the occurrence of the cup-marks upon them. Nor is this to 
be wondered at, for, it seems to me, there is evidence that the cups are 
at least as old as the circles themselves, and in some cases probably older. 
In several instances the cups are so placed as to show that they have been 
earved on the stones before these were put into their present position. 
On the cup-marked standing-stones at Balquhain, Balhaggardy, Rothie- 
may, and Johnstone there is in each case a cup at the base of the stone, 
so close to the level of the ground that it is frequently entirely hidden by 
the vegetation. On the interior surface of the west pillar at St Brandan’s 
stones there are twelve cups, all near the base of the stone. In these 
eases it seems hardly likely that the cups would have been carved out with 
great labour while the stones stood erect. The evidence rather points to 
the conclusion that the cups were made while the stones lay flat on the 
ground, before they were erected as members of their respective circles. 
The recumbent stone at Rothiemay has the cups on its upright surface 
more thickly clustered near the base of the stone than near the top, and 
several of them are just above the ground-level. Again, the recumbent 
stone at Braehead of Leslie rests upon another stone, which has four cup- 
marks on its upper surface, These marks are so placed, right underneath 
the recumbent stone, that they could not possibly have been made while 
that stone occupied the present site, which is evidently its original position 
in the circle. Indeed, the use of a cup-marked stone as a support for the 
recumbent stone rather indicates that the cups had become obsolete 
before the cirele was erected, as has happened in those cases where cup- 
marked stones have been utilised in the making of eirde houses and stone 
cists. In any case, the significance of the cup-marks had been lost long 
before Christian times, for in the cases of stones at Tofthills and Banchory 
House, as-well as a stone at Dingwall, and a boulder at Glack, the pagan 
monuments have been reconsecrated by the addition of Christian symbols 
to the older markings. | 

Many suggestions have been made as to the meaning and purpose of 
these cup-marks, but no satisfactory explanation of their use has yet 
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been discovered. So many different forms of them have been found in 
various districts that it seems unlikely they all had the same significance, 
and therefore no single explanation can be expected to.suit all cases. 
The following remarks, therefore, are intended only to apply to the plain 
type of cup as found in Aberdeenshire. 

It is somewhat unfortunate that the name “cup-mark” has been so 
generally adopted to describe these circular hollows, for it at once 
suggests that their purpose was to contain some kind of liquid. The idea 
is very prevalent in the localities in Aberdeenshire where they are found 
that they were intended to hold the blood of sacrifices offered on the 
“altars” of the stone circles. But this idea is clearly wrong, for many of 
the recumbent stones are quite unsuitable for use as altars of sacrifice, 
and could not have been utilised for any such purpose. For instance, the 
recumbent stones at the Sunhoney and Dyce circles are too narrow on 
the top for holding a sacrifice; while the recumbent stone at the Cothie- 
muir circle is rounded on the top and equally unfitted for such use, The 
cups themselves are found on upright surfaces as well as on flat ones, and 
though, as already suggested, some of the standing-stones probably had 
their cups engraved on them before they were erected into the upright 
position, this does not seem likely to have happened in every instance. 
The recumbent stone at Rothiemay has cups both on the top and on the 
inner upright surface, while at Tofthills there are cups almost all round 
the stone. On the Ringing Stone at Johnstone also, and on the stone at 
Mytice, there are cups on both sides, which would not likely have been 
the case had the stones not been intended to stand erect. On the Nether 
Corskie stone, too, there is a cup on the south and another on the west 
side, so that no matter in what position the stone lay both cups could 
not be filled with liquid at the same time. 

The positions of many of the cups also make it unlikely that they 
could have been used to contain votive offerings of any kind. 

At first sight the groups of cups seem to bear a close resemblance tothe 
plans of cireular huts, clustered together to form villages, the ringed speci- 
mens representing the more important dwellings, each enclosed within a 
protecting trench or pallisade. But it is difficult to believe that the popu- 
lation in the faralistant past could ever have been so dense, as, according 
to this theory, would have been the case at, say, Rothiemay, where so 
many cup-marked stones are found, each differing from the others. 

That the cups are masons’ marks, each representing the claim of the 
maker of it to a share in the erection of the circle, and perhaps to a 
right of burial. within it, is not likely, for the cups are not confined to 
circles which have been proved to be burial-places, but are also found 
on rock surfaces, where no burials could have taken place. 
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It has been thought by some that the cup-marks were connected with 
the worship of the heavenly bodies, and may have been intended to 
represent portions of the starry sky. If they had been star maps, how- 
ever, there would undoubtedly have been some of the more prominent 
constellations represented, but*none are recognisable. The photograph 
of the cups on the upright face of the Rothiemay recumbent stone was 
submitted to an eminent astronomer, but he was unable to recognise | in 
it a resemblance to any portion of our northern heavens. 

It has been suggested that the marks may have been a primitive kind 
of writing, but, if such had been the case, they would naturally’ fall 
into more easily recognisable groups than they seem to do. Some groups 
there undoubtedly are, but they are few in number compared with the 
number of cups scattered apparently at random. It is certain that these 
marks must have conveyed ideas of some sort to those who lived in the 
neighbourhood at the time they were made; but for all that, they do 
not seem to be divisible into groups forming any kind of rudimentary 
alphabet. 

These cup-marked stones could not have been the anvils on which 
stone implements were fashioned, for in that case we would have had 
a large accumulation of chips round the stones which have numerous 
cup-marks on them; and, conversely, where chips have been found in 
great numbers, we would have expected to find eup-marked stones also. 
But these things do not occur together; at the base of the cup-marked 
stones we find no accumulation of flints, and in other places, where 
chips have been found in abundance, we have no cup-marked stones, 

The large number of small-sized cups on many of the stones seems 
to preclude the idea that they were primitive mills. used for grinding 
or pounding seeds, nuts, or other substances, for food. For that purpose 
a few larger cups would have been all that was necessary, besides being 
much more easily made, and more eflicient. 

The wide area over which cup-marked stones are found shows that 
the ideas underlying their construction must also have been widely 
prevalent among primitive man. It might be expected, therefore, that 
we would get some insight into their meaning from studying any similar 
eastom common to the primitive tribes of to-day. Professor Spencer, 
in his Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, pp. 334-356, 
describes the discovery of a group of: cup-marks carved on the surface 
of a flat outcrop of sandstone rock, a little south of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
‘They varied in size from | or 2 inches in diameter and 4 inch to 4 inch in 
depth, to 10 or 12 inches in diameter and 6 to $ inches in depth. The 
smaller ones are therefore similar to those so common in Aberdeenshire, 
while the larger ones, though unrepresented in the county, seem to be 
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not unlike those on the standing-stone in the churehyard of Fodderty, 
near Strathpeffer, which, in addition to several small cups, has a large 
and deep one on each side, Unfortunately the purpose for which these 
Australian cup-marks were made has been forgotten. Professor Spencer 
says the natives have no knowledge of fheir origin or meaning, though 
they believe them to have been the work of Namaran, the Thunder Man. ' 

In Messrs Spencer and Gillen's volume on The Northern Tribes of C ntral 
Australia, the marks on the churinga of the natives huve been fully 
describéd and illustrated. These marks consist largely of circles, spirals, 
and sinuous bands, which bear a resemblance to some of the rings and 
spirals found in various districts where cup-marks are found. They ilo 
not, however, appear to correspond with our Aberdeenshire cup-marks, 
where the essential element in the design is the central cup-like depres- 
sion, wanting on the churinga. Neither do the meanings attached to 
these figures by the Australian natives who use them help us much. The 
authors say that “the nature of the design gives at most very little, and 
usually no clue whatever, to its meaning, “On one churinga, a series 
of concentric circles or a spiral will represent a man, on another, a frog, 
on another, a tree, and on another, a water-hole.”'! The attempts, there- 
fore, to correlate these churinga designs with our cup- and ring-marks, and 
thus to show that the latter represented a sort of rude heraldry, having 
a social rather than a religious meaning, are somewhat unconvincing. 

It has been abundantly proved that our stone circles, whatever other 
purposes they may have served, were undoubtedly places used for the 
burial of the dead. From the frequency, therefore, with which cup-marks 
are found on or near the recumbent stones of these circles, it seems a 
fair deduction to suppose that the marks must have had some connection 
with the dead lying within the circles, or with their burial ceremonies. 
But the marks are also found on rock surfaces, unconnected with stone 
circles, where, as far as we can judge, no burials have taken place, but 
in whose neighbourhood there undoubtedly must have existed a con- 
siderable population, probably a village. Now we know, from the remains 
found within stone circles and cists containing urns of a like age, that 
the inhabitants of that far-back ern believed in some kind of life beyond 
the grave. It seems reasonable, therefore, to conclude that the cup-marks, 
on their burial-places and elsewhere, had some relation to that belief, and 
were intended in some way to conciliate the spirits of the dead, and induce 
them to refrain from revisiting the abodes of the living. The conclusion, 
therefore, appears to be that the Aberdeenshire cup-marks, in several: 
instances, and perhaps in all, are older than the circles on which they 
are carved, and had in all probability a religious significance, 

The Northern Tribes af Centra! Avatrafin, po. 7a, 
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TABULAR SUMMARY. 
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IV. 


NOTE ON A CRESSET FOUND NEAR HAWICK. By Capraris ANGUS 
GRAHAM, F.S.A, Scor. : 


I venture to draw the attention of the Society to the discovery of 
an interesting relic at Teviot Bank, 4 miles north-east of Hawick. The 
object in question is a block of stone roughly squared, and bearing on 
one face circular cups disposed like the pips of a five of hearts, The 
general shape of the stone and appearance of the eups may be estimated 
from the illustration (fig. 1). 

As will be seen, the block is, unfortunately, not entire. It has been split 
in halves lengthways, one half has again been broken across, and one of the 
resulting quarters—which we may presume to have borne a fifth cup—has 
disappeared entirely. The existing pieces, however, can be fitted together 
with accuracy, so that fairly satisfactory measurements can be made, 

The greatest length, along the fracture, ts 153 inches, the greatest 
breadth, across the middle, 11-7 inches; the damaged edges are rather 
shorter, being 14-7 inches and 107 inches respectively. The larger frag- 
ment is 7-7 inches in breadth, and the smaller one 4 inches in breadth, 
respectively, at the broadest points. The depth of the block varies from 
6 inches to 7 inches according to the irregularities of the under surface, 
which is much broken. The several faces of the block have been finished 
off with different degrees of care: that which bears the cups has been 
quite well squared and smoothed, though it has suffered hard usage; the 
two incomplete side-faces and the longer complete side-face are like- 
wise well executed and are still fairly smooth; but the shorter complete 
side-face, being very rough and irregular, does not appear to have been 
nearly so carefully finished, and the corner at one end of it is not rect- 
angular. The under surface has been so much split and broken that it is 
impossible to say whether or no the block originally stood on any kind 
of a base or pedestal. 

The cups, as will be seen, are not quite umiform In shape or size: the 
central one is the largest and is approximately circular, being 45 inches 
in diameter and 21 inches deep. Of the remainder, that in the lower 
left-hand corner is also circular, being 38 inches in diameter and 
16 inch deep; that in the upper right-hand corner measures 48 inches 
by 41 inches by 17 inch deep; and that in the lower right-hand corner 
measures 4 inches by 36 inches by 17 inch deep. (To follow this description 
the stone must be thought of as being so placed that the missing portion 
becomes the upper left-hand corner.) These cups appear to have been cut 
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and not ground into the stone, as the marks of a tool can be seen inside 
them. The capacity of the smallest was found to be the same as that of 
an ordinary tea-cup. There is also a small depression to the right of the 
central cup—! inch across and “3 inch in depth which may be the result of 
weathering, asa large flaking-away, below and to the right of it,certainly 1s, 





Fig. 1. Cresset: found at Teviot Bank, Hawick. 


This being a general description of the object in question. I should like 
to make one or two observations on its probable origin and use. 

A preliminary yuess as to its origin may be made with some confidence. 
The rock-varden in which it was discovered is largely composed of frag- 
ments of dressed and carved stone—the remains of window-sills, capitals 
of pillars, and ornamental mouldings. These fragments are known to 
have come from the old church of Hassendean,' which used to stand by 

! Hassendean Choreh is described in Aw Historical and Deseripiive Account of Horlurgh 
shire, by Alexander Jeffrey, pp. 20) and 231. It is mentioned in «a charter as early ns LISD A.D., 
and appears from an old print to have possessed rather a fine Norman doorway. It was washed 
away hy « flood of the Teviot in 1TO8 A.D. 
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the side of the Teviot, not more than 300 yards away: they were collected 
many years ago, and until they were used to make the rock-garden they 
used to lie about in the farmyard. During this time the cupped stone 
lay about with them—it has always been broken and incomplete as far as 
ig remembered. We are safe in assumirty, therefore, that it came, with 
the other fragments, from Hassendean Church, and that it served some 
ecclesiastical purpose there in mediwval times. As regards its use, the 
only probable suggestion that has been made is that it was a lamp-stand 
of that primitive kind which is properly known as a “cresset.” These 
cressets—blocks of stone with eups worked into them—have been found 
in a certain number of ecclesiastical buildings in England and abroad, 
and are known to have been used for illumination. The whole subject 
is diseussed by the Rev. T. Lees, M.A., in a paper read before the Royal 
Archeological Institute in 1882 (Archeological Journal, vol. xxxix.), and 
notice of the discovery of another example is given in the Forkshire 
Archeological Journal, part xctv.,of 1916. From these two sources I gather 
that ten examples are known in England and others in Sweden, and all 
are from ecclesiastical sites, The number of cups in the several cases 
varies from one to sixteen: the cups fire disposed in various patterns; 
that most like the present example having been found at Furness Abbey. 
In all cases the cups are similar in size to those in the Hassendean stone, 
but some are different in having flat bottoms. In some cases the cups 
are discoloured by fire. 

The Rev. T. Lees further makes two quotations from the Mites of 
Durham (published by the Surtees Society), which place the use of these 
cupped stones as lamps beyond the reach of doubt. One of these 
quotations télls us that “there was in the church a four-square stone, 
which had 12 cressets wrought in that stone, which was filled with 
tallow, and every night one of them was lighted, when the day was 
gone, and did burne to give light to the monkes at midnight when 
they came to mattens.” And the other says of the dorter—“In either 
end of the same Dorter there was a four-square stone, wherein was 
a4 dozen cressets wrought in either stone, being ever filled and sup- 
plied with the cooke as they needed, to give light to the monkes and 
novices when they rose to their mattens at midnight, and for their 
other necessary uses,” 

I have ventured to discuss this stone at some length, as it appears to 
be the only example of the eresset that has been found in Seotland up 
till now. The only other possible example is an object from Jedburgh 
described in the Proceedings, vol. xxxix. p. 54. However, as the latter 
bears a row of small ¢ups as well as a number of others that are of a 
suitable size for use as lamps, the surmise made by the author, that it 
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‘was a mould for casting bullets and cannon-balls, may perhaps be 
preferable. 

It may be worth while to record here the fact that many fragments 
of carved stonework from the old church of Hassendean still exist here 
and there in the neighbourhoed. Notably, part of a carved tombstone 
has been built into the garden wall at Minto Manse, 


Moxpbay, 11fh March 1018, 


Thre Rigor Hox. LORD ABERCROMBY, LI..D., President, 
in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, there was elected a Fellow :— 
HuGH ALEXANDER Fraser, M.A., Mayfield, Dingwall. 


There was exhibited through Dr Hay Fleming a cast-iron Crusie 
belonging to Mr D. Cargill of the Crosskeys Hotel, 5t Andrews (see 
subsequent note, p. 129). 

Miss Christie of Cowden, F.S.A.Scot., exhibited a small oval Lamp of 
steatite, showing four diminutive cup-and-ring markings on the back, 
and another cast in metal, a mixture of zinc and antimony with a small 
addition of arsenic, both from Samarkand. 

There was also exhibited by Dr W.G. Aitchison Robertson, F.S.A.Scot., 
a Crusie of cast iron, in the form of a circular basin, from the centre of 
which rises an iron pillar supporting a small cup-shaped veszel. 


The following Donations were intimated, and thanks voted to the 


Donor :— | 
By Miss Curistie of Cowden, F.S.A. Scot. 


Three Church Tokens—Glendevon, 1817; and two of Muckhart, undated, 
but previous to 1800. 


The following Communications were read :— 


re 
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I. 
FURTHER DISCOVERY OF THREE CELTIC CROSS-SLABS AT ST 
ANDREWS: AND NOTE ON A CRUSIE. By D. HAY FLEMING, 
LL.D., F.S.A. Scor. 


That porti 1 of St Andrews burying-ground which lies to the northward 
of St Rules*Tower and Chapel and to the eastward of the east gable of 
the Osthedral has disgorged many Celtie cross-slabs at various times; 
arid there, too, were found these three most recently discovered. The 


“first of the three was dug up on-the 26th of December 1916, and the 


other two on the 12th of March 1917. All the three were standing upright 
when found, and had been damaged, two of them very seriously, by 
previous grave-diggers, who cared naught for such things, but regarded 
them merely as obstacles to the necessary, and sometimes pressing, work 
on which they were engaged. As obstacles they were either smashed 
to pieces, or as much was broken off their tops as happened to be in 
the way. « 

Of the one found in December the upper part is gone. Looking at the 
obverse (lig. 1), it is 29 inches high at the left-hand corner and 4 inches 
less ut the right-hand corner. In breadth it varies from 21 to 2 inches, 
and in thickness from 4) to 64 inches. The unseulptured portion at the 
bottom is 17 inches in depth, which would give it a fairly good hold of the 
ground. The shaft of the cross is plain, and within the border lines is 
4} inches broad. On either side of the shaft the panel has been filled 
with a spiral pattern; but the patterns are not quite the same, and the 
one panel is half an inch broader than the other, thus contrasting with 
the machine-like regularity of the work of modern monumental sculptors. 
On the reverse (lig. 2), the unsculptured portion is 22 inches in depth. 
The shaft of the cross is 44 inches broad within the border lines, and on 
each side of the shaft there is part of a small panel filled with a zigzag 
or angular fret pattern. The left side of this slab is plain, but on the 
right side there are traces of what appears to have been a key pattern, 

The March find included a large slab, which was lying east and west 
ina horizontal position at a depth of 3 feet 6 inches below the surface. 
This slab measures 5 feet by 22 inches by Sinches. It was with great 
difficulty that Mr Mackie succeeded in getting it out whole: and it was 
very disappointing to find that it was rough-dressed, with no sign of 
sculpturing. But in the same grave there were two sculptured stones. 
The taller one was near the foot or east end of the grave, and the lower 
end of this slab was about 7 feet below the present surface of the ground. 
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Looking at the obverse (fig. 3), the slab is 4 feet high at the right- 
hand corner and 11 inches less at the left-hand corner. The breadth is 
about 21 inches, and the thickness varies from 5 to 6 inches. The shaft 
and arms of the cross have been plain. Within the border lines the shaft 
is only 2} inches broad, and the remaining arm is barely as much, The 





Calth: Croee-Slah from St Andrews, found in December 1016, 


pattern of the panel on each side of the shaft is very similar to that on 
the obverse of the slab found in December. On the reverse (fig. 4), the 
shaft.and arms of the cross have also been plain, and are 3 inches in 
breadth within the border lines, On each side of the shaft there is a 
smuill panel with a zigzag pattern. The limbs of this cross are connected 
by a quadrant, and on the quadrant there is also a zigzag pattern. The 
sides of this slab are plain. The unsculptured base is 18 inches in depth 
on the obverse, and 22 inches on the reverse. This cross-slab and the one 
found in December appeared to be standing in site. 
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The other slab found in March, though also standing upright, could 
hardly be in its original position, for it lacks both top and bottom. Only 
the central portion remains. It is 24 inches in height by 17 in breadth, 





Figs. 34, Fig. 4. 
Celtle Cross-Slah from St Andrewe, found in March 17. 


and is from 44 to 5 in thickness. Of what remains, the whole surface 
of the obverse (fig. 5) is covered with sculpture, but very badly weathered. 
The shaft and arms of the cross have been filled in with interlaced or 
plaited work. The border lines of the shaft are barely discernible. The 
panels on either side of the shaft appear to have had a scroll or spiral 
pattern, and there have been double-square recesses at the intersection 
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of the arms. On the reverse (fig. 6) the cross has had a quadrant. Both 
eross and quadrant are plain. Within the border lines the shaft is 
4) inches broad, and the arms 5 inches. At the intersection of the arms 
there are recesses which are fully semicircles, and above and below the 
arms there are small decorated panels. Both sides of this slab are also 
sculptured, the one with a scroll or spiral pattern, and the other with 
what may have been a zigzag pattern. The illustrations of the slab found 
in December 1916 are .from photes by Mr J. Wilson Paterson of H.M. 





Pig. 5. Fig. 6. 
Celtic Cross-slab from St Andrews, found in March 1017. 


Office of Works, and those of the slabs found in March 1917 are from 
photos by Professor Baldwin Brown. 

It is only right to mention that Mr Mackie has now dug up no fewer 
than twenty Celtic slabs more or less complete, a record which is probably 
unexcelled, even unapproached, by any other person. 


Nore on CRUSIE. 


The crusie now exhibited, which belongs to Mr Cargill of the C rosskeys 
Hotel, St Andrews, was found at Ceres, With the exception of the handle, 
hinge, and lid, which are of malleable iron, the rest is of cust iron, and has 
heen castin apiece. The total weight is over 6 lbs. The extreme length of 
the under part or tray (not including the handle) is 8} inches, the extreme 
breadth is 5; inches, and the height to the top of the ring is 4§ inches. 
Though massive in appearance the crusie is not ungrac eful Gig. 7). The 

YOL LIL 


/ 
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advantage of a crusie having a lid was that tallow could be used when oil 
was searce. A piece of burning peat was put on the top of the lid to melt 
the tallow. The parish of Ceres could at one time boast of three im- 





Fig. 7. Crusie of Cast [ron from Ceres, 


portant dwellings—Struthers Castle, Craighall, and Scotstarvit Tower. 
Possibly the crusie may have been made for one of them, and it may have 
been made locally. In the eighteenth century there was a small foundry 
about a mile to the west of St Andrews. The plave, now a farm-stea- 
ing, 18 still known as Litthe Carron. I am pretty confident that I have 
come across a reference to another small foundry at Craigrothie, in Ceres 
Parish. 
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Il. 


THREE FOOD-VESSEL URNS, A CUP-MARKED STONE. AND OTHER 
OBJECTS DISCOVERED AT SHERIFFTON, NEAR PERTH. By 
J. GRAHAM CALLANDER, SECRETARY. 


About the end of last year a group of prehistoric relics showing an 
unusual variety of types was brought to light on the Scone Palace estates, 
near Perth. During the winter months many trees growing singly and 
in clumps in cultivated fields were rémoved for the better cultivation of 
the land, and, as the ground occupied by them had to be ploughed, it was 
necessary to take out the roots, a process more easily accomplished by 
dragging down the trees with a steel hawser wound in by a traction 
engine, than by felling them in the usual fashion and digging out 
the roots. The operation of overthrowing the trees was facilitated by 
first digging a narrow, circular trench, about 2 feet deep, round the trees, 
some 8 feet from the trunk, and then cutting the spreading roots thus 
exposed. On 18th December last, Edward Suttie was engaged digging a 
trench round a large, single oak when he struck some vessels of clay 
with his mattock, breaking them into fragments. His opinion was that 
there were only two vessels, as the rounded cavities formed by the basal 
portion of two urns were clearly defined when the sand was removed. 
The shards were carefully laid aside, and afterwards were presented to 
the Perth Museum by the Earl of Mansfield, the proprietor of the ground. 
The day after they were received in the museum I examined the frag- 
ments of pottery, and found that pieces of the rims of three vessels could 
he identified without any difficulty. 

On the last day of the year, Hogmanay, I nccompanied several Perth 
gentlemen to the spot where the urns were turned up, and obtained 
particulars of the find from the discoverer. Our visit was particularly 
fortunate, as we were able to note a cup-marked stone, and secure the 
records of the exposure of a structure resembling a small grave, and a 
grooved stone, all of which had been laid bare in the immediate vicinity 
of the first discovery. | 

The sites of those finds lie near the middle of the Roman Camp of 
Grassy Walls, on the farm of Sheriffton, parish of Scone, about 3 miles 
north by west of Perth, and some 433 yards north-west of the nearest 
farm buildings (fig. 1). At the time of our visit three oak trees about 
20 or 30 yards apart stood at this place ready to be overthrown. The 
urns and the cup-marked stone were found in the trench which had been 
dug round the most northerly tree, and the other relics were found beside 
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the tree on the south-east. The urns had been buried almost on the crest 
of a slight ridge which runs up through the fields in a gentle rise towards 
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Fig. L. Plan showing the positions of the discoveries at Sherilfton. 


the northern boundary of the camp. While the ground to the east 
stretches away nearly flat, there is a sharp dip into a hollow running 
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down towards the Tay, at a distance of about 100 yards to the west. 
The soil consists of about a foot of good loam overlying fluviatile deposits 
of fine sand, The site of the “Roman Road” planned by General HRoy,' 
and marked on the Ordnance Survey map, passes some 33 yards west of 
the spot where the urns were discovered, and the old steading of Grassy 
Walls, from which the camp took its name, and which was cleared away 
many years ago, stood about 200 yards to the north-north-west. 

The Urns.—In digging the trench there was nothing to indicate the 
presence of the pottery except a darkening in the colour of the sand with 
which the vessels were surrounded, and this, no doubt, had been caused by 
some of the surface soil being thrown into the excavation when it was 
filled in. There was no cist or built structure of any sort, so apparently 
the urns had just been deposited close together in a hole dug in the 
ground, the bases of the vessels being placed some 2 feet 3 inches below 
the surface. They lay about 8 feet south-west of the tree, and, as indi- 
cated by the well-defined cavities formed by the lower parts of two of 
the urns, it was evident that they had been placed upright. These two 
vessels had stood almost touching, in a line running about north-east and 
south-west, and it is possible that the third had heen placed near the 
southern end of the same line. It would seem that the mouths of 
two of them had each been covered with a small, flat stone, as two 
pieces of sandstone and grit, measuring 11} inches by 6} inches by 
2 inches and 94 inches by 7 inches by 2 inches, were brought up by 
the blow of the implement which exposed the pottery; it is also very 
probable that the third vessel had been similarly provided, as we found 
another flat piece of grit, measuring 84) inches by 7 inches by 2 inches, 
standing on its edge in the outer side of the trench on the same level as 
the pottery. The position of this stone may be taken as an indication 
that-the third urn stood in line with the other two. 

One of the urns looks as if it had been whole before it was struck 
with the mattock, but, after making allowance for some of the shards 
heing smashed to powder, the appearance of the fractures on certain of 
the fragments of the other vessels is such as to imply that they had 
collapsed long before they were brought to light. 


* Last summer | visited Grassy Walls several times for the purpose of trying to identify the 
track of this road from the crops growing on it, but without suceess, nelther was I able to detect 
any indicatlons of its course from differences in the soil. It may be mentioned, however, that the 
line of the enstern rampart of the camp, which has been entirely obliternted by the plough, was 
clearly marked for a considerable distance by a more luxuriant growth of corn, From similar in- 
vestigations on-the site of the Roman fort of Orrea, at Bertha, which lies on the opposite bank 
of the Tay, nearly 1 mile to the south, and also from certain surface indications, | think it is not 
unlikely that the surviving munpart planned by Roy as the northern boundary of the fort was 
really the southern rampart, ‘Two broad low ridges on the north and west may mark the limits 
of the fort in these directions, 
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The three vessels, which are all of a reddish colour on the outside, 
belong to the food-vessel type of urn, and two, if not three, varieties of- 
this class of pottery are represented. 

The best preserved urn has been restored, and it belongs to a well- 
known sub-type (fig. 2). Its mouth is wide, its upper part nearly vertical, 
and its lower half tapers to a narrow base. Two raised mouldings or 
cordons encirele the vessel, one at the shoulder 24 inches below the lip, 
and the other midway between the rim and the shoulder, There are 





Fig. & Food-vessel Urn found at Sheriffton. 


none of the small protuberances like incipient lugs round the shoulder 
which are often seen on food-vessels. Like so many vessels of its class, 
this urn shows a wealth of ornamentation on its exterior, which had been 
impressed on the clay before it was fired, and the same can be said about 
its two neighbours. In the broad, shallow groove between the lip and 
the upper moulding there is a row of rude chevrons with occasional 
vertical lines, formed by the impression of a thick, fibrous cord of two 
strands, and in the hollow between the mouldings there is a somewhat 
similar pattern. A row of triangular markings appears on the under side 
of the moulding just at the shoulder, and there are five transverse rows 
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of short, vertical lines drawn by a thin, sharp-pointed tool encircling the 
lower portion of the vessel. On the top of the brim, which is bevelled 
towards the interior, are radiating cord markings similar to those on the 
upper part of the wall. The urn measures 5] inches in height, 54 inches 
in external diameter across the mouth, 5} inches at the shoulder, and 
2 inches at the base, and the thickness of the wall is about ,; inch. 

Probably less than half of the second vessel has been preserved, but, 
fortunately, there is enough left to give an indication of its form. It 
would seem to have been shaped very like the first, as there is one 
moulding about 1 inch below the lip, but it is impossible to say whether 
there had been another at the shoulder; the rim, however, has a more 
acute bevel towards the interior, The scheme of ornamentation is quite 
different from that on the first, as it consists of upright zigzags of three 
parts extending across the rim ein its inner edge and down the outside 
as far as the moulding, the lines on the lip slanting from left to right. 
Below the moulding it is not unlikely that the markings were carried 
in straight lines, with breaks in them, obliquely to the right and nearly 
as far as the base; but this is a doubtful point, as I am unable to say 
whether all the remaining fragrAents of pottery belonged to this vessel 
or the third, or partly to both, The impressions, which have a breadth 
of about ., inch, at the first glance look as if they had been formed by 
‘pressing a twisted cord with the thumb against the elay, but the trans- 
verse markings do not cross the main line obliquely but at right angles, 
n design which might have been made either by a stamp or a thin cord 
wound round a core. The external diameter of the mouth seems to 
have been about 64 inches, and the wall is about ;; inch thick. 

Of the third urn, apparently rather more than the half of the wall 
has survived. The remnants display a vessel of quite different shape, 
because the profile of the upper two-thirds of the urn is curvilinear, 
and wants the angularity of the other two vessels, a shape accentuated 
by, if not resulting from, the presence of the mouldings which encircle 
them. While there is this difference in form, the ornamentation on this 
vessel, though arranged more simply, bears a strong resemblance to 
that seen on the second urn, in the individual marks which go to make 
up the design. The similarity of colouration has already been remarked 
upon, From these points of resemblance it may be taken that two forms 
of the food-vessel were made at the same time in this district. The dis- 
covery of different varieties of food-vessel urns in circumstances believed 
to indicate that they were contemporary has been commented on else- 
where.' A careful examination of the lip of the urn shows that though 
it now attenuates to a rether sharp rounded top, it originally had been 

1 Abercromby, Bronze-Age Pottery, vol. i. p. 108, 
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broad, like the usual brim seen in this class of ware, but the inner portion 
has sealed off in such a remarkably regular fashion as to convey an 
erroneous idea of its original shape. The ornamentation consists of 
parallel] broken lines slanting from right to left, from the top of the 
brim to near the base. The only dimensions obtainable were the external 
diameter of the mouth and the thickness of the wall, and these are about 
64 inches and ,; inch respectively. 

A small quantity of incinerated bones was found adhering to some 
of the fragments of the pottery. 

Cup-marked Stone —After examining the place where the urns had 
been deposited we directed our attention to a large, flat stone which 
lay partially exposed in the trench some 8 feet east-south-east of the 
pottery, and to the south-east of the tree. It was of irregular oval shape, 
measured 5 feet 11 inches in length by 3 feet 6 inches in breadth by 
1 foot in thickness, and had been covered by about 6 inches of soil, From 
its proximity to the urns, and its shape—a slab and not a boulder—we 
hoped it might prove to be the cover of a cist and had it raised, but no 
sepulchral remains were found under it. Still, near the centre of its 
length, and towards its north-western @dge, there was a pocket of dis- 
turbed soil, extending about 1 foot 6 inches in length and breadth and 
1 foot in depth, which was easily distinguished from the surrounding 
sand. It was impossible to say whether this disturbance had been 
eaused by the hand of man or by rabbits, which find the roots of these 
trees very suitable places for burrowing. The stone was replaced and 
its upper surface cleared of soil, when four cup-marks and a peculiar, 
chiselled groove were exposed (fig. 3). The two cup-marks nearest 
the groove measure 1? inch in diameter and | inch in depth, but the 
other two, which lie nearer the opposite side of slab, and are of about 
the same width, are very shallow, as the stone has worn considerably 
at this part. The groove crosses the slab near the widest part and then 
turns sharply along the edge in a slight curve, there being a heel-like 
projection at the angle. Where it crosses the stone it is about 4 inch 
wide and of little depth, but after the turn it shows as a V-shaped 
channel, deeply eut in the sandstone, and measuring 14 inch in width 
and 3 inch in depth. 

Grave-like Structure.—In eam the trench round the second tree, 
which stood about 70 feet south-sonth-east of the first, a trough-like 
structure, formed of small, flat pieces of sandstone set on edge, was en- 
countered barely 1 foot below the surface. It lay obliquely across the 
trench to the north-west of the tree, the longer axis running north-east 
and south-west. There were no cover stones, and the southern end was 
open, but the stones forming these parts may have been removed during 
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farming operations, The structure measured 3 feet in length, 1 -foot 
3 inches in breadth, and about 1 foot in depth, and the largest stone 
utilised in forming the sides was no more than 1 foot square and 2 inches 
thick. Only one of the stones—and it was on the west side—remained 
in position at the time of our visit, but the others were seen lying at 
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Fig. 3. Copmarked Stone found at Sheriffton. 


the side of the cutting. Nothing in the:shape of bones, charred wood, 
or other relics was found in the structure. 

Grooved Stone.—The last of the relics uncovered was a rude block 
of sandstone or grit of fairly regular length, breadth, and thickness, 
measuring 2 feet by 2 feet by 10 inches (fig. 4). The end which lay tilted 
up in the trench formed an oblique angle with the upper surface. Its 
position was some 8} feet east of the last described structure, and to 
the north-east of the tree. The upper surface and oblique end were 
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scored with a number of grooves at irregular intervals of about 2 inches, 
running parallel to each other longitudinally along the upper surface, 
and transversely across the oblique end of the stone. These channels 
were crossed at right angles by a few shorter grooves of similar character. 
There is no doubt that these marks had been cut with a chisel, and were 
neither ice scratchings nor hollows cut by harrow tines. 

Except on sites of ancient inhabitation, it is very seldom that the 
discovery of four ancient deposits falls to be noted within such a 





Fig. 4. Grooved Stone found at Sherlifton. 


restricted area in Seotland, especially in arable ground, and the variety 
of relics is no less remarkable. Further, each of the four occurrences 
exhibits unusual features, even though two of them, the urns and the 
cup-marked stone, belong to very common Bronze Age types of remains. 
In Scotland, food-vessel urns are found usually in short cists associated 
with unburnt interments, and the recovery of calcined bones with this 
elass of pottery 's deserving of notice, as is also the presence of the flat 
stones which seem to have been used as lids for the vessels. In the great 
majority of the records of the discoveries of Bronze Age urns in Seotland 
no mention 1s made of the presence of stone covers. I have been able 
to record finds of twenty of these vessels, but this is the first time that 
I have had to note this occurrence. Furthermore, I know of only one 
other instance in Scotland in which three food-vessel urns were found 
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closely grouped together, and this was in a cist which was discovered 
at Dunera Hill, East Lothian, the urns found being now in our National 
Museum.' Dr Anderson described this discovery as a “most unusual, 
if not unique, experience.” 

With regard to the cup-marked stone, the groove sculptured on it 
differs from the usual duct or channel seen on this class of monument, 
in position, in length, and in character, as it is yot directly connected 
with any of the cup-marks, is much longer, and at one part more deeply 
and widely carved. 

The grave-like structure shows several peculiarities which should be 
noted. It contained no relics by which it might have been possible to 
determine its character and period; but although no trace of human 
remains were seen, this does not preclude the possibility that it may 
have been a grave, as the sand in which it was buried is said to have a 
strong disintegrating action on osseous remains. The building was quite 
different from that seen in the ordinary Bronze Age short cist, it was 
formed of much smaller stones, and the breadth and depth were much 
less than are displayed in these graves. It looked more like the stone- 
lined grave of a later period, thtended to contain the body of a child 
placed in an extended position. Had it been orientated east and west 
we might have been justified in classifying it as a grave of the Christian 
period, but it lay north-east and south-west. 

There is also much difficulty in classifying and dating the last of the 
four discoveries, the grooved stone. It may have been a block roughly 
dressed for quite a late building, but, as it was found within the bounds 
of a Roman Camp, the crossed grooves chiselled on the stone were at 
once suggestive of the rectangular tooling seen on stones dressed by 
Roman stone-cutters. Still, the block displays none of the regularity 
of outline, or of pattern cut on it, that we associate with these people. 
I can make no suggestion as to the date or purpose of the stone. 

On the day of our visit Mr Henry Coates, F.5.A.Scot., Curator of the 
Perth Museum, took photographs of the various objects, and Mr Thomas 
M‘Laren, Depute Burgh Surveyor, Perth, made plans of the site and 
of the cup-marked stone, and lam indebted to them for allowing these 
illustrations to be reproduced. 


. Proc Soc. Anti. of Scotland, vol. xxxiv. p. ISL 
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THE PREHISTORIC AND EARLY USE OF PITCHSTONE AND OBSIDIAN. 
By LUDOVIC M‘LELLAN MANN, F.S.A. Scot. Wirro Report on 
PETROLOGY BY A. SCOTT, M.A.. D.Sc.; anp Nore of EGYPTIAN 
AND JEGEAN Discoveries py Professor W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, 
Hox. Mem. S.A.Scor., D.C.L.. LL.D., F.B.S. 





Natural voleanic glass has from paleolithie times to the early Iron 
Age attracted the attention of man in Europe. Modern primitive 
peoples in all the continents have also regarded it highly, It was used 
for various purposes, chiefly when split into pieces, for cutting and 
piercing. It varies in colour from a pale greenish-yellow to an olive and 
to a very dark brown or even black colour. It often contains bands 
of lighter-coloured glass or specks of white or light-yellowish felspar. 
Absent from England and Wales, it is recorded from one place in Lreland, 
and occurs sparingly in the west of Scofland. 

The voleanic glass of Scotland and Ireland is called pitchstone, and 
the often more solid and homogeneous natural glass found in foreign 
places is known as obsidian. The pitchstone of Ireland and of Scotland, 
except that of the Island of Arran, is apparently too much cracked into 
small pieces to be of use. This natural glass has been much studied by 
geologists, but the ethnographist and archw#ologist have neglected it. 

[ do not know of any paper written on the early or prehistoric use 
of pitchstone or obsidian, Pitchstone is rare in Scotland, and the Island 
of Arran possesses most of the outcrops. One of the largest exposed 
sills there is on the shore beneath the precipitous cliffs of Dun Fion, 
a couple of miles south of Brodick, where masses of naked, vertical 
columns of dark shining glass arrest attention and constitute a most 
impressive picture, 

Pitchstone, proceeding from eruptive centres, and now showing as 
intrusive sills and dykes, oceurs in several scores of locations in Arran, 
where it is almost the last product of the Tertiary period, the grandest 
era of voleanic activity in these parts. The Arran loci have occasionally 
scattered about them, within a radius of several hundreds of vards, 
fragments of the rock in the glacial detritus or in the superficial washed- 
down material. 

Blocks of pitchstone did not transport well by ice, and no naturally- 
carried fragments or boulders are known in the mainland of Scotland. 

It would accordingly appear that prehistoric man in Scotland, at 


if 
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least in the south and south-west, obtained his pitchstone entirely from 
one or other of the Arran outcrops or from the scattered fragments 
near them. 

Though not utilising it in any manner, the modern natives of Arran 
know of it and call it “bottlarock,” and the children discover that it 
cuts their fingers. Pitchstone when splintered presents razor-like edges 
nearly as useful as those on flint flakes for scraping, cutting, boring, 
and piercing. . 

Like flint, it fractures easily into hollow conchoidal and corresponding 
bulbous pieces, and the edges were in prehistoric times often strengthened 
by careful and minute trimming, and can, as in the case of flint, be readily 
differentiated from edges abraded merely by wear; but it is more brittle 
than flint, and does not allow of the same delicate secondary workman- 
ship as, for example, is entailed in the cutting out of barbs on arrow- 
heads. For this reason, perhaps, all the five known British arrow-heads 
of pitchstone (one from Wigtownshire and four from Arran), and nearly 
all the foreign arrow-heads of the kindred obsidian, are either leaf-shaped 
or kite-shaped. James Robertson in 1768 visited Bute and Arran, and 
notes that near Kilbride, Arrans“ there is an uncommon kind of rock” 
“most probably pitchstone is referred to—“with which the ancient 
inhabitants tipped their arrows, many of which even now the natives 
frequently find in the Island.” I have an arrow-point of this substance 
from Wigtownshire, here shown in fig. 1, No. 1. 

A similar point was found a few years ago by Mrs Cook, in her garden 
at the steading of Whitehouse, Corriegills, Arran, who kindly permits 
of its being engraved (fig. 1, No. 2). 

Another similar specimen, found in 109 in peat-digging at Tormore, 
Arran, was presented by the late Mr J. A. Balfour, to the National 
Museum of Antiquities, and is here illustrated (fig. 1, No. 3). It is of 
black pitchstone. 

Still another, but broken off at the tip, of olive-green coloured pitch- 
stone, was found in the island. The relic was presented by ‘Professor 
Thomas H. Bryce to the Scottish National Collection, and it is also 
illustrated (fig. 1, No. 4). 

In the National Collection, presented by the finder, Mr Arch. Cook, 
is another arrow-point, more finely worked, of the same material but of 
olive-green colour, similar to that of fig. 1, No. 4. It was found on a 
field at Corriegills in 1907, and is figured here as tig. 1, No. 5. 

Some of the Arran pitchstone breaks up naturally into hard, homo- 

1 Proc, Soc, Ant. Seot., 1908, xxxil. pp. and 18; Book of Arran, 1. pp. 275 and 277: Proc, Soc. 


Anf, Scot., 1000, xiii. p. 376. 
'Cirsgor Rarhibifion Prehiat, Caf, p. 815, lbem 10, 1 
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geneous, finger-like cylindrical pieces, at times as long as 4inches. I have 
several specimens which have been found at considerable distances from 
the outerops. That the cylinders were anciently detected and carried by 
the natives far from the places of origin is almost certain. 

I was told in 1917 of a small hoard of them having been discovered well 
down in a peat deposit at Tormore, Arran, 





Pig. 1. Secondarily-worked Objects of West Scottish Pitchstone. 


THE ARCHAOLOGY OF PITCHSTONE A PECULIARLY West 
SCOTTISH PROBLEM. 


Professor Thomas H. Bryce! obtained pitchstone flakes, some with 
slight secondary workmanship, in late neolithic tombs of Arran and 
Bute; and the late Mr J. A. Balfour? mentions the linding in Arran of 
arrow-points of this material. In Wigtownshire I have examined several 
domestic sites during the last eighteen years, which yielded abundantly 
pitchstone chippings (many minute and conchoidal), nuclei or cores, and 
implements in the closest association with neolithic pottery." 

In the sites of the immediately succeeding overlapping period the 
pitchstone relics were less common:! while in the only British site 

| Book of Arran, WO, i. p. 30, and Proc. Soc. Ant. Seot., LAE, xxxviii. p. 77, and 1000, xii, po. ZOD, 


" Book of Arran, |. 27%, 
' (rlaagow Krhibition Prehiat. Cat, Wl, p. S17, item 4, * Ibid, p. 22, items 3. 
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definitely known to be of the Bronze Age which has yielded a pitchstone 
relic, that of a burial in the same county, a fine borer or side scraper 
(fig. 1, No. 6) of that material was discovered lying with a number of 
flint and other tools.' 

No worked pitchstone seems to have been recorded from Britain 
outside of Arran, Bute, Ayrshire, and Wigtownshire, and the only source 
of supply of the raw material seems to have been Arran, No prehistoric 
British or Irish pitchstone chippings or anciently-worked pieces are 
apparently to be found in English or Lrish collections. 


THE Time-RANGE oF Scorrisu Prrcewstoxe IMPLEMENTS. 


In the west of Seotland it was a favourite stone, traded and bartered 
as early as late neolithic times, also during the overlapping period (circa 
2000 Bc. to 1800 B.c.); and between that overlapping time until the end 
of the succeeding Bronze Age (circa 1800 Bc. to 500 B.c.), when it almost 
disappears from the ken of the student of British prehistory, though 
flint implements continued to be made and used in great numbers 
throughout the last-mentioned geriod. Its only known occurrence in 
these islands during the early Iron Age is the unexpected discovery of 
two pieces among the very large number of relics recently found in the 
vitrified fort of Dunagoil, Bute, occupied a century or two before the 
opening of this era! During the present era the material does not 
seem to have been used at all in this country. 

The two artificially-worked specimens from Dunagoil are of dark 
olive colour. One, about 14 inch long, is a triangular, sharp-edged, 
sharp-pointed, shining lustrous flake, the surface of the broader end 
showing a treble faceting. The other piece has a much duller surface, 
is cylindrical, about 3 inches long and 1 inch thick, with columnar flaked 
surface, and slightly irregular banding of lighter colour. Neither shows 
felspar crystals and neither any secondary chipping. 

A deposit of pitchstone was recently noted by Dr Smellie as occurring 
not far from Dunagoil, and in the extreme south-east of Bute, 400 yards 
north-west of Roinn Chumach ;* but the variety of the pitchstone there 
eould not have been of use to the prehistoric craftsman, as it contains 
too many large quartz and felspar crystals, some } inch in length, which 
do not allow of its being splintered into suitable flakes. 

After long exposure upon the surface, or near the surface if the soil 
be loamy, the rock devitrifies, losing colour, weight, and cohesion, and 
hecomes soft, almost chalky, in texture, bleached, and non-lustrous,. 

| Glasgow Exhibition Prefrist, Cal. 101, p. SB. 


* Trans. Buteahire Nat. Hist, Soc,, 1914-15, 1015-16, 
a Trans, Geof, Sor, Glasgow, vol. xv. pp. M1180, 11: tbid., p. os, 118, 
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The condition of ancient chippings and implements is thus dependent 
upon environment. 

During a most superficial examination of a supposed pitchstone work- 
shop which I detected near Brodick schoolhouse, Arran, and situated upon 
an outcrop of pitchstone, many of the fragments were seen to be in this 
deteriorated condition. A few artificially-made splinters of pitchstone 
have been noticed on old inhabited surfaces on Shewalton Moor, near 
Irvine, Ayrshire, as first mentioned by Mr John Smith,’ who was a 
pioneer of its microscopic scrutiny, 

The late Bailie Downes, Irvine, found a few Hakes and chivaiies of 
pitehstone on Shewalton Moor, and presented them to the M*Lean 
Museum, Greenock, 


lnmsa PrRearroric RELICS. 


The Rev. G, BR. Buick, M.A., of Cullybackey, Antrim, informed 
Mr George F. Black that “flakes and cores of obsidian” have been found 
in Ireland? In response to an inquiry, Mr EF. C. R. Armstrong of the 
National Museum, Dublin, consulted Professor Cole, F.RUS,, Dublin, of 
the Geological Survey, who reports: “©bsidian occurs seven miles north 
of Antrim town, at Sandy Braes, but none so far as | have seen it, and 
I know it very well, is free enough from small cracks for making 
implements.” 

Mr W..J. Knowles, M.R.LA., of Ballymena, writes to me: “I have 
found several flakes of pitchstone in the sandhills with flint flakes.. This 
was on sites where scrapers and arrow-points were made, I have over 
two dozen arrow-heads made of jet-black rock which I believe is pitch- 
stone. At a meeting of the British Association I showed the flakes 
above mentioned to Professor Hull and he called them pitchstone.” 

Some years ago | examined Mr Knowles’ very fine and large collection 
of antiquities, but did not notice any objects of pitchstone. 

Mr Knowles has now sent to Glasgow specimens of the implements 
of “black rock.” They are of very dark flint and of dark Irish radiolarian 
chert, and very similar to the radiolarian chert implements (not yet 
recorded) found in Scotland in a belt of territory running from the 
Heads of Ayr to Dunbar, which were made from that chert which out- 
crops in long, narrow, boat-shaped formations within that belt. These out- 
crops lie with their long axes parallel to the line of trend of the belt. 

It will be seen that there is no clear evidence as to pitchstone 
chippings or implements having yet been discovered in Ireland. 

Future research work with the microscope will doubtless determine 
the provenance of all Scottish pitchstone relics, and elucidate the problems 

' Prehiaforic Mon in Ayrahire, 1200, p. LG, * Proc, Sor, Ant, Scot., 1800, xxiv. p. 137. 
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touching very early trade routes and centres of barter with a precision 
not attainable from an examination of flint, a material the source of 
which is not so readily identitiable, This question is again touched 
upon at the end of this paper. 


THE TRADE IN PITCHSTONE, 

Its history, archeological and geological, is illuminating. A trade in 
it from Arran to the mainland and to Bute, can be distinctly made out, 
most active about the close of the neolithic period, dwindling gradually 
thereafter, and becoming extinct some 2000 years ago, It is at first sight 
difficult to explain why any prehistoric traffic in raw pitchstone of various 
qualities should haye existed between Arran on the one side and Bute, 
Ayrshire, and Wigtownshire on the other, in which last two areas 
numerous pebbles of flint are to be found in certain raised and ordinary 
beach gravels, affording « more excellent material than pitchstone for the 
making of cutting implements. 

That pitehstone was carried by man into Bute during Neolithic and 
early [ron Ages is certain. If the stone was not locally worked wp into 
implements in Bute, it was so manipulated on the mainland, where the 
workshops of the neolithic period and the immediately succeeding 
overlap period yielded long fine flakes, testifying to greater expertness 
in manufacture there than is shown by the remains in the domestic sites 
yet awaiting adequate exploration in Arran. 

The explanation may be that the Wigtownshire flint knappers, 
accustomed to handle an abundance of flint, were more proficient than 
in most other places, and that the pitchstone was brought to them as 
experts, because the material required even more skilful handling than 
flint, if it were to be turned to the best account, The less the homo- 
geneity of the pitchstone or obsidian, the greater was the skill required 
to fashion it into the more complexly shaped objects. 

The Maoris are said to have used obsidian to bore holes in jade; and 
in Scotland it may have been used in pecking out softer rock, as 1 found 
after baring the surface soil a rather thick piece of pitchstone lying in 
a crevice of the sculptured sandstone rock at Brodick, Arran. 

Voleanic glasses of various grades have been much valued from early 
times. At Abydos, on the breast of the mummy of Zedher, of the XX Xth 
dynasty, Professor Flinders Petrie found, forming part of a set of amulets 
mide of virious stones, such as limestone, porphyry, hematite, and 
steatite, six objects of obsidian, chiefly cut into animal forms.' Perhaps 
the finest relic of obsidian is a masterpiece of the XIIth dynasty, a head 
of Amenemmes ITE, in the collection of Rev. W. MacGreyor, Tamworth, 


| £oyplicn Beplor. Fond Publications, Wn, 2rd Mem., pt. i. p. 3, and pl. lxxviil, 
VOL. LiL 10 
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It has been figured.’ Pliny refers to obsidianus or obsianus, and the 
ancient Mediterranean people used the material for gem-making, 
obtaining it from Lipari. Some of the very early literary records as to 
the use of natural, shining, mineral, crystalline substances and of artificial 
glass dre somewhat unreliable, as the ancient and classical terms were 
often applied indiscriminately. (In this connection may be noted 
references such asin Job xxviii. 17; Merod., i. 69, th. 24; Achilles Tatrus, 
ii. 3; Pliny, Nat. Hist., xii. 19, 42, xxxvi. 26, 66.) In Turkey obsidian 
seems to be used for the teeth of the threshing sledge, though flint or 
quartz is preferred, a subject I have already referred to? 

At Mycenze arrow-heads of it have been found; and on the Greek 
islands (as detailed later on in this note) and in Crete it was worked into 
implements. At Ponta Trebina, Sardinia, is found an outcrop of obsidian, 
and chippings and arrow-heads of the material are found over the island. 

A small knife of it was found ina lake-lwelling, apparently of the 
Stone Age, in Upper Austria, and flakes of it have been recorded from 
Italian lake-dwellings and from ancient pile-structures, perhaps of the 
Bronze Age, in the Po valley, Lombardy, and the Theiss Valley, Hungary. 
Obsidian flakes have been found in East Africa. 

The material was once used for tmplements in the Caucasus, in 
Teneriffe, Japan, the Admiralty Islands, and Easter Island. It was also 
similarly employed in both Americas, from California to the West Indies, 
and as far south as Tierra del Fuego, The methods of fabricating 
implements out of obsidian in Central America and Peru have been 
recorded by eye-witnesses.* In Mexico it was known as “itztli,” and 
quarried chiefly near Timapan. The ancient Mexican fashioned from 
it masks and mirrors as well as cutting tools. In British Honduras the 
direct association of two small obsidian knives with worked flints has 
been described. In Europe the association of a few flakes of obsidian 
with some thousands of flint implements and mammoth remains on a 
floor at Predmost, Moravia, tells that paleolithic man used obsidian. 


Irs PerroLocicaL Aspecr A GuiIpE Tro PLACE or Orntats, 


Mr A. Scott, M.A., D.Se., Glasgow University, who has made a special 
study of the petrology of pitchstone, and is familiar with the Arran 
outerops, kindly reports upon the Dunagoil specimens as follows :— 


' Journ, of Egyplian Archorology, vol. iv, pts. iil. 

t Pro. Soc. Ant. Seot., WM, vol. xxxviil, pp. SOS 1G 

© Keller, Lake Divelitngs, 0, tnd English ed,, 1878, ii. p. 21, 

‘ Evans, Ane. Stone fmplements, 2nd ed., p. 23, quoted from Tylor, Anahuae, pp. 4) and S41, 
who translates from Hernandez and from Torquemada, Monarquia Trndiana, WS, lib. xxvii. 
ch. i: and corrected in Complra Henefus, vol, Levil. p. LM, 

ry ‘Amnals of Arch ond Anfhrop,, Liverpool, vil., Nos. 1-2, p. 20. 
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“The larger specimen, which shows parallel banding megascopically, 
appears from its lustreless surface to be slightly weathered, but there 
is not much evidence of devitrification. A thin section shows occasional 
crystals of quartz, felspar, and augite set in a brown microlitic ground- 
mass. The latter is obviously, banded, the light-coloured layers con- 
sisting of numerous green hornblendic microlites set in a colourless 
glass, and while the darker bands contain sporadic microlites in an 
apparently brown glass, a close examination shows that this glass is 
really colourless, the colour being due to the presence of innumerable, 
very minute crystals.' 

“The smaller specimen has the same phenocrysts as the larger, but 
the alternate banding of the groundmass is much less obvious. The 
lutter is generally colourless glass, containing numerous hornblende 
belonites with parallel orientation due to flow structure. 

“Neither of the specimens shows any resemblance to the rock 
described by Dr Smellie from South Bute: nor are they like the Arran 
intrusions of Dun Fion, Monamore Glen, and the Corriegills district. The 
pPlumose and arborescent microlites which invariably characterise the 
latter are entirely absent, while the augite is not the same as the 
pyroxene of the Corriegills rocks. The phenocrysts resemble those of 
the Arran outcrops at Glen Shurig and Brodick school, but the former 
of these is ruled out, as its microlites are pyroxene and not hornblende. 
The origin is probably to be found in the latter occurrence. The school- 
house intrusion (often called the Invercloy pitchstone) can be traced 
for a considerable distance in the wood behind the schoolhouse. The 
rock varies considerably and, while the above description does not exactly 
coincide with that given by Harker,® the differences are to be explained by 
local variations in the intrusion. The phenocrysts, in both cases, agree 
with the schoolhouse rock, and both types of groundmass are approached 
in other specimens from that locality which I have examined. 

“Hence, while the two specimens differ to some slight extent, there 
is every probability that they both came from the schoolhouse intrusion. 
They are certainly more like the rock of the latter than that of any 
other Arran occurrence. A comparison with thin sections of the pitch- 
stones of the Inner Hebrides (Skye, Mull, Rum and Eigg) and Ardna- 
murchan shows that the specimens could not have been imported from 
any of these localities, as the microscopic characters do not agree with 
any which have been found there. 

“Nor do these specimens show much resemblance to the so-called pitch- 
stones of the mainland of Southern Scotland. The latter form a glassy 


' Of. Soott, Trans. Geol. Soc, Glasgow, vol, xv. p. 4, 
' Mem, Ceol. Surv., Scotland, Geol, of N. Arran, 108, p, 124. 
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marginal facies of some of the great Tertiary north-west and south-east 
dykes, and in general have a microscopic appearance which is character- 
istic and differs considerably from the Arran and other West Scottish 
glasses,” 

It will be apparent from Dr Scott’sereport that close instrumental 
scrutiny of natural glass may open up new fields in prehistoric research 
work and lead to important far-reaching conclusions. 

This possibility may be found to attach to work in the foreign as 
well as in the home field. The J2gean Sea and the Clyde estuary 
present a parallelism. 

The voleanic island of Melos, measuring 14 miles east and west and 
8 miles north and south, and situated at the south-west corner of the 
Greek Archipelago, between Greece and Crete, has long been marked 
as a source of early objects and a centre of primitive Zgean civilisation. 

The great importance of this little island—less than one-half of the 
size of Arran—in prehistoric times may be accounted for by its possessing 
deposits of fine homogeneous obsidian, as at Konia, and at Klimatobouni 
where there was an ancient obsidian quarry. At Nychia, also on the 
island, implements of it have been found as well as at Phylakopi,' where 
traces hnve been detected of a prehistoric stronghold of three main 
periods containing, with pottery, some of it of peculiar character, abun- 
dant relics of obsidian. 

The substance has not apparently been found naturally in or near 
Egyptian territory, but beads, amulets, and other objects made of it 
have been found in Egypt. 

The rarity of Egyptian pre-dynastic obsidian relics may be gauged 
from their apparent absence in the large collection of objects recorded 
from the pre-dynastic cemetery of El] Mahasna, near Abydos? The 
rarity extends to the dynastic periods, but in the prehistoric or pre- 
dynastic cemetery of Nagada, Professor Flinders Petrie found thirteen 
beads of obsidian, each carefully fashioned into a disc, about the diameter 
and treble the thickness of a sixpence. 

The dises are centrally perforated, the walls of the holes having a 
crushed aspect as if they had been ground out. The peripheries of the 
dises are neatly worked by minute secondary chipping. Under a lens 
the microlites become visible. 

Professor Flinders Petrie has kindly compiled for this paper the 
following list of all references to obsidian from his excavations and 
collecting :— 

A large block from Knossos overlooked by the excavators: rough 

' Journ, Hellenic Shudies, 12-0, xvi. p. 
* Foyplicn Explor, Fond Publications, Mat Mem, 1001. 
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blocks from Serabit (Sinai) and Koptos, and a larger one from Memphis; 
model vase of Vith dynasty (Dendereh, pl. xxi.); comb of Mena period 
(Royal Tombs, U., xxxii. 10); five amulets, XXXth dynasty (Abydos, 1, 
Ixxvini. O); pierced flake, grave 745 s.p. 60? (Nagada, p, 27); flakes, grave 
1260, sp. 44 (/e., p. 45); tip of a Aache, and flakes (Jd., p. 57): kohl-pot and 
stick, XVJth dynasty (Al Arabah, p. 31); kohl-pot, now in Edinburgh, 
XVUlth ? dynasty (Qurneh, p. $): searabs, nearly all Xiith dynasty, rare 
in XIXth dynasty (Scarabs, p. 8); many amulets, nearly all of “XX VIth- 
XX Xth dynasties (Amulets), And the following are at University College, 
London:—roughly chipped beads, pre-dynastic, from grave 499, Nagada, 
and from bead factory of Ist dynasty at Hierakonpolis; a model vase of 
Vith or XU[th dynasty; eyeball from bull’s head ?; eyeballs in eyes on 
mummy-eases of XIXth-XXXth dynasties; beard from a mummy-case; 
wig from a statue (part); large scarab (part), 24 inches across; pieces of 
eups, middle of Ist dynasty; gold-standard weight of 207% grains of 
XVITIth ? dynasty. In the same museum is a flake from grave 185, 
Gerzeh, 8.p. 45-70 (Labyrinth, p. 24). It was examined as to its source 
at South Kensington Mineralogical Department, and found to be most 
nearly like the obsidian from Samos, 

It is tempting to conjecture that, like the neolithic sea-borne trade 
of Western Scotland, a pre-dynastic traffic was carried on between Melos 
and other gean islands and Egypt, perhaps by way of Crete. 

Confirmation of this might be secured, as a first step, by the polari- 
scopic comparison of a section of a Naqadan bead with those of 
specimens of the raw material from the various Melian deposits. I 
have obtained one of the beads from Professor Flinders Petrie and 
would propose making it serve for this purpose, but meantime, no raw 
specimens being obtainable, the investigation is cut short. 
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Mowpay, 8th April 1918, 


The Rignut Hox. LORD ABERCROMBY, LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 


Fellows :— 


WILLIAM Kixstocu ALLAN, Erngath, 2 Wester Coates Avenue. 
Sin JAMES M‘KeEcHNTE, K.H.B.. The Abbey House, Furness Abbey. 
Jawes GrawAME Toomson, Aldersyde, Giffnock, Renfrewshire. 
The following Donations to the Museum and Library were intimated, 
and thanks voted to the Donors :— 


(1) By James S. RicHarpson, F.S.A. Scot. 
Small segment of a narrow Jet Armlet, giving a chord of 2 inches, 
found on the summit of Wester Craigléckhart Hill, where a spiral bronze 
armlet was dug up in 1916 (vol. li, p. 10). 


(2) By T, J. Wesrropp, M.A., 115 Strand Road, Sandymount, Dublin, 
the Author. 
Collectanea: A Study in the Legends of the Connacht Coast. Part IT. 
“Medieval and Later Events.” From Foll-Lore, vol. xxviii., No. 4, 1917, 
pp. 482-49. Pamphlet. 


The following Communications were read :-— 
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I, 
GLASGOW CATHEDRAL IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY, FROM AN 
ANCIENT SEAL: WITH SIDELIGHTS ON CONTEMPORARY 
HISTORY. By Rev. JAMES PRIMROSE, M.A., F.S.A. Scor. 


In historic research too little attention, generally speaking, has been 
devoted to seals as a source of information; yet here is a field awaiting 
exploration. As is frankly admitted, architects are uncertain as to the 
exterior appearance of Glasgow Cathedral in the latter half of the 
thirteenth century; that is to say, as to how much of the fabrie had then 
been constructed. 

Authorities on seals, however, tell us, that the art of seal-engraving 
was far advanced in Scotland in the thirteenth century, and that the 
seals of this period throw valuable sidelights on contemporary history. 
Among the early specimens of ecclesiastical seals those of Glasgow 
present features of great excellence,’ especially those executed during 
the episcopate of Robert Wishart (1272-1516). 

“The seals of capitular bodies, remarks Dr. Walter Birch? “are 
among the most notable of Scottish seals, both for antiquity and import- 
ance.” “In this class,” he adds, “no conventionalism has been observed, 
a local tradition, a patron saint, an historical event suffice to mark the 
theme for the design on the seal.” - Here then is an arresting statement— 
“no conventionalism has been observed”; and this opinion has been 
endorsed by one who is, perhaps, our greatest living authority on Seottish 
senls, Mr W. Rae Macdonald, 

In support of this contention that real and not conventional churches 
are represented on the earlier seals we have, it seems, examples in the 
following :—In a thirteenth-century chapter seal of St Andrews, in which 
St Rule's Church is clearly depicted; in a chapter seal of Dunfermline of 
1200 or 1226; ina seal of Cambuskenneth Abbey of the thirteenth century ; 
and in a seal of Holyrood Abbey of 1141. 

If this be correct, the representations of churches engraved on 
thirteenth-century seals are not conventional but real—not necessarily 
accurate, however—of the churches as they stood. But further, this 
remark applies not only to the churches and their style of architecture, 
but to the costumes of the clergy, the altar furniture, and the symbols 
depicted. 


' Glasgow is partloularly rich in seals at this period. Would some French artificer in seals 
reside here? 


© Dr Birch, History of Scottish Seala, vol. iL, * Ecclesiastical Seals,” see pp, 144, 211, 197, 210. 
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Let us confine attention to the second chapter seal of Glasgow appended 
to a document circa 1280 a.p.,'! that is, during the episcopate of Bishop 
Robert Wishart, who befriended Wallace and Bruce in the Great War of 
Scottish Independence. 

This seal is round and not vesica or painted oval in shape, as is more 
usual among ecclesiastical seals, and was in use, says Birch, from the latter 
part of the thirteenth century to the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
and perhaps earlier and later than the dates mentioned? 

Being a chapter seal, it was aflixed 
to all documents to give authentica- 
tion to the resolutions agreed to by 
the chapter or majority thereof! It 
was thus most important, guarded 
with jealous care and kept secure 
under triple locks, 


THE ORVERSE SIDE. 


On the obverse side of the seal is 
the representation of a church which 
contains some striking features. If 
this then be not a conventional but 
an actual church, we have a rough 
kind of picture of Glasgow Cathedral 
as it existed towards the latter half 
of the thirteenth century, Observe, 
there is a central belfry, a low stone 
| | base with a spire as at Pluscardine, 
but clearly differing in style from the massive tower and elegant spire 
of our day. 7 

M’Ure tells us that in Bishop Glendoning’s time (1387-1408) the steeple 
of the Cathedral church, which was built of wood and covered with lead, 
was burnt down with lightning. This then might be a representation of 
the steeple that was standing in 1280, but burnt down over a century 
later, and not the campanile or north-west tower as is frequently stated.’ 

' Liber de Metros, ip, 200, The Liber de Melros was complled from the Melrose charters in 
possession of the Earl of Morton, 

* Laing’s impression of the seal is good, but the cast in plaster is more accurate. Laing's 
Catalogue of Seoltish Seals, 1, Plate xxii, Nos. 14-5. 

| ’ This seal Was appended to a convention between the master and brethren of Torphichen and 
Sir Reginald le Chene regarding the patronage of the Church of Ochiltre in the diocese of Glasgow. 
The cyrograph mentioned is an instrument divided into two parts, | 

* History of trlasgoir, edit. 16), p. 17. Note the cross fleary surmounting the Spire and a plain 
cross at either end of the roof. | 

* Mat e, fel Glasgete, Grd edit., p. 100, 





Fig. L. Chapter Seal of Glasgow Cathedral, 
circa 130 a.p, (Obverse side.) 
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After this, Bishop William Lauder (1409-1425), Glendoning’s successor, 
whose arms are upon the perforated parapet. erected the tower we now 
see—the earliest example, it has been said, of the Scottish type of belfry. 
Then Bishop John Cameron (1426-1446) crowned the tower by the addition 
of the elegant octagonal spire, the design of which excited a powerful 
influence on later Scottish medizval steeples. 


THE SYMBOLS OVER THE Roor. 


Above the roof of the Cathedral to the*right is represented a crescent 
moon between the horns of which there is a star. While we are familiar, 
in our day, with this conjoint emblem as emblematic of the Turkish 
Empire, it appears that a similar emblem has been found on Grecian 
coins struck about the year 200 B.c. 

The ancient Greeks, to judge from their coins, seem to have associated 
the symbol of the crescent moon and the star with the goddess Aphrodite 
or Venus. This later, somehow, was revived by the Christian Church 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries and regarded as an appropriate 
emblem of the Virgin and of John the Baptist: the crescent being 
symbolic of the Virgin, and the star of John the Baptist. King John 
of England, when he visited Ireland early in the thirteenth century, 
caused the emblems of the crescent moon and the star to be painted for 
decorative ornament on the walls of St Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin.' 

Turn attention now to the left side: we see a radiant sun or star; 
and this is generally accepted as symbolic of Jesus Christ, the Sun of 
Righteousness. 


THE Lower COURSES. 


Look now at the lower courses of the walls of the nave underneath 
the windows, This seems more than ordinarily conspicuous among the 
early seals, Is there any countenance given by this to the opinion of 
architects that the lower courses of the nave—the chancel having been 
already completed—were laid down all round by Bishop Bondington or 
one of his predecessors, and that subsequently, upon those courses, Bishop 
Robert Wishart proceeded to erect the nave and the two western towers? 


THe INTERIOR. 


Pass now to the lower portion of the obverse side of the seal. Here 
an interior is evidently open to view and designed to represent the 
celebration of the mass. There are three niches, under three Gothic 


1 Proceedings of the Royal Trish Academy, 1870, series ii., vol, ii, p, 408. 
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arches in the style then in vogue. In the central niche observe an altar, 
or God's board, with a design somewhat like a chevron in front, or 1s 
the design wrought upon a frontal hanging? Does the form of this 
altar—the high box type—suggest a relic altar placed over the grave of 
St Kentigern in the lower Church?! . 

Now, if we look narrowly at this altar, it would seem to have something 
like feet upon which to stand. If so, it would be a feretrum or portable 
altar. Now, we know that Edward I. when he visited Glasgow in August 
anc September 1301 made offerings ad feretrum—at the feretory— of 
St Kentigern in the church of Glasgow Cathedral.2. Here then, in all 
probability, in this seal of 1280, we are gazing on a picture of the shrine 
of St Kentigern in the Lower Church, before which the King of England 
knelt in adoration in 1401. 

But again, standing upon this altar is the sacred chalice or mass cup, 
apparently richly carved. Observe, the cup is broad and rather shallow, 
while the knop and the base are circular, the prevailing design of a chalice 
of the thirteenth century. 

From above the chalice there issues a hand—the Divine right hand— 
pointing with the thumb and two forefingers to the cup, as if in the 
language of symbol it uttered the words of consecration, “This is my 
blood.” This hand of the Invisible was sometimes represented on seals 
with rays of light emanating therefrom, symbolising the irradiation of 
the Holy Spirit. Owing to the diminutive scale of representation on a 
senl, we do not see the cross engraved on the pedestal of the chalice, 
which, being the sign of consecration, must not be wanting in any 
mass chalice. | 

In the niche to the right of the central one is the full-length figure of 
a priest reading at the lectern from which the Gospel was read. Asarule, 
the simple desk was the earlier form of lectern belonging to the thirteenth 
century; it was not till the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that the 
“engle” lectern came into vogue.‘ 

In the left niche, again, there is a priest with hands uplifted in adora- 
tion of the sacrament. These figures, be tt noted, show the style of 
priestly vestments worn in Scotland in the thirteenth century. This 
interior, as has been pointed out, bears a striking resemblance to that 
depicted on a seal of Dunfermline Abbey of 1200 or 12263 

Now, some might object to the church on this seal being regarded as 

1 Lubtke's £eclesiastical Art in Germany (Middle Ages), p. 129, translated by Wheatley, 1576, 

= Reg. Epis. Giaag., vol. fi. jp. G21. 

* Catholic Ency., art. “Chalice.” The shape of the chalice varied according to the fashion 
of the times, 

‘ English Church Furniture, Cox and Harvey, p. 78 

* Birch, Scott, Seale, Eccles, vol. ii. pp. 80, 201, 
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an actual,albeit somewhat inaccurate, representation of Glasgow Cathedral 
in 1280, for various reasons. The clerestory windows, for example, are 
deficient in number, only a fourth of the whole. Again, there are no 
aisles and apparently no transepts. In short, it may be said there is, after 
all, little resemblance to Glas#ow Cathedral. Here then is a problem 
for the architects, and one that may not be lightly dismissed. Perhaps 
few of our Scottish cathedrals have experienced more rebuilding than 
Glasgow; hence the ‘proverb, “Like St Mungo’s wark, it was never 
finished.” 

How account for the omission of the wisles? Were they still unbuilt 
in 12802! Or did the engraver not wish to unduly elongate the elevation 
of the church on the seal, with the limited space at his disposal, and so 
purposely omit them? How account for the lack of transepts? It 
appears that architects are not quite decided as to whether the transepts 
we now see were erected towards the end of the thirteenth or the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, At any rate, the transepts of Glasgow 
are unusually short and by no means conspicuous. 

Again, how account for the small number of clerestory windows? 
Whatever explanation be offered, it is well to bear in mind the re- 
strictions of space necessary in a seal, and also what an authority like 
Blunt remarks, that seals were often engraved from memory, so that 
one can only expect a rough representation and not strict accuracy 
of detail. 

Some who may be dissatistied with the above explanation might say 
the representation on this chapter sealis not that of the Cathedral itself, 
but rather that of the shrine of St Kentigern, that stood in the Lower 
Church: To this we reply, that shrines were sometimes actual models of 
ehurches! Besides, the shrine of St Kentigern was described in the year 
1301 as a feretrum or portable shrine ‘—one, in all probability, that would 
stand on feet, as is clearly visible in the thirteenth-century chapter seal 
of Dunkeld.’ At any rate, there is nothing about the representation of 
the church on this seal that suggests a shrine or a feretory,—whatever 
evidence there be, points to its being the Cathedral itself. 


THE REVERSE SIDE. 


Turn attention now to the reverse side of the seal. Here is a half- 
length figure of St Kentigern, face bearded, wearing mitre and vestments, 


1 P. Macgregor Chalmers, Glasgow Cathedral, p. 2, 

* P, Macgregor Chalmers, Shrines of St Margaret and St Kenfigern. 

7 Art. “Seals,” Bney. Brit, 

« Reg, Epis, Glasg., vol. ii. p. (21; and Joseph Bain's The Ecteards in Scotland, p. 3. 
* Birch, Scoff. Seals, Eocles., plate Te 
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his right hand upraised, with thumb and forefinger bestowing benediction, 
his crozier slightly ornamented and turned outwards,’ 

Ostensibly in all the Glasgow pre-Reformation seals the chief figure 1s 
that of St Kentigern, the patron saint of the city, in his pontificals, A 
study of the faces on the various seals, however, reveals that they are the 
faces of different persons and not invariably one and the same. Why this ? 
The reasonable explanation seems to be that the faces are those of the 
different prelates whose seals they are. As is well known, on the death 

of a prelate his seal was solemnly 
nme «= broken in presence of the chapter 
_ aa — and a new matrix designed for his 
successor, While the seal of the new 
bishop was made the occasion for 
an interesting ceremony. Besides, 
coins, medals, medallions usually 
bore the likeness of the sovereign 
or the distinguished individual in 
whose honour they were struck, 
Why not seals? The probability, 
which is suggested with some diffi- 
dence, is that the face on this seal 
is meant to portray the face of 
Robert: Wishart, the bishop during 
whose rule it was designed. 





eel Te aS. Unfortunately the plaster cast 
Fig. 2 Chapter Seal of E@laacitrw Cathedral, of this seal does not bring out the 
circa AO a.m. (Reverse side.) features with the distinctness ex- 


hibited in Laing’s impression. It 
would seem as if the matrix gave a somewhat blurred likeness, and that 
Laing accordingly was forced to copy the features from a later seal of 
Bishop Wishart's.* 

Turn attention now to the mitre. Originally this was a simple linen 
cap, as we see in the seal of Bishop Jocelyn; then it became two-lobed, a 
kind of crown cleft in the middle, as in the seals of Bishops Walter and 
William, Then it passed during Bishop Wishart’s long episcopate from 
the two-lobed shape to that of the peak in front, such as now obtains;* so 

' There seems to be no difference in the significance whether the crosier was turned out- 
wards or inwards, other than what suited the seal-maker's convenience. The crosier here is a 
simple pastoral staff, only beginning to be ornamented— * characteristic of the thirteenth 
century. 

* For the seals of Glasgow, see Arg. Epis, Glasg., vol. il. p. xxxiv, ete., plate i. fig. 6, plate ii. 
fig. 1, plate fii, fig. 1, plate v. fig. 2. 

' Tf we study the seals in chronological order, we observe the evolution of the crozier, mitre, 
chalice, etc. (art. “ Mitre,” Cofiolie Ency., and Reg, Epis, Gloag, vol. ti, p. xxxlv, ete.) 
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that the shape of the mitre here is that which came into vogue in the 
later thirteenth century. 

With reference to the vestments, if they be those of the bishop to 
whom the seal belongs, they are likely to be correct; but if they are 
supposed to represent those worn by St Kentigern, they are incorrect 
and misleading. We are not left to conjecture as to how the saint was 
attired. Jocelyn of Furness, his biographer, expressly informs us that 
St Kentigern used the roughest haireloth next to his skin, then a goat- 
skin coat, then a cowl like a fisherman's bound on him, above which, 
clothed in a white alb, he always wore a stole over his shoulders. His 
crozier was not ornamented, only of simple wood and merely bent, while 
he held in his hand his manual book.! 

Archbishop Blackadder, who regarded St Kentigern with great venera- 
tion, followed Jocelyn’s description in the main, as we find upon a 
seal of his of 1500 a.p. Here St Kentigern is habited as a monk, with 
a cowl on his head surrounded by a nimbus, while underneath the outer 
garment at the neck is seen the cilicis or hair shirt, and in his hands 
a manual,? 

It would be well if the representation of the City Arms of Glasgow, 
granted by a patent from the Lyon Office in 1566, were rectified in this 
respect: true, they might not appear quite so picturesque, but they would 
be historically accurate. While heraldic art is usually conventional rather 
than realistic, as Sir James Balfour Paul observes, nevertheless the 
Glasgow Arms are peculiar, inasmuch as they are emblematic of the 
history and legends associated with St Mungo and the city! 

Lf now we examine the lower half of the reverse side, underneath three 
rounded arches—a distinctively Scottish feature of the Gothic—we observe 
three figures of clerics, one in each niche, with uplifted hands and kneel- 
ing, making intercession to the patron saint, as the inscription in Latin 
on the outer of the two circles round the edge of the seal informs us, 
“Q Kentigern, benign father, bless thy servants,” 


THE WestERN TOWERS. 


Observe the spires over the first and third arches. This appears to be 
a representation of the western towers of the Cathedral as existing or 
designed when the seal was made. | 
It seems from an examination of the early seals that it was not an 
uncommon practice thus to represent the western front. It is found in 
a twelfth-century chapter seal of Battle Abbey, in a thirteenth-century 
' Historians of Seotlend, vol. v. bp. oi. 


® Archbishop James Beaton L. has a similar design of St Kentigern upon his seal, 
2 MacGeorge, Armorial Rearings of the Cily of Glasqoe, 
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chapter seal of St Paul's, London, and in a fourteenth-century chapter 
seal of Lichtield.* 

Nor was Glasgow alone in Scotland in the possession of western 
towers, for the same feature was exhibited in the churches of Elgin, 
Aberdeen, Brechin, and Paisley. These western towers of Glasgow were 
termed respectively the north-west and the south-west towers. The 
north-west tower was also known as the Campanile or Steeple, while the 
south-west tower was known as the Treasury. The latter contained the 
Consistory House on the ground-floor and the Library House on the upper 
storey. Both of these towers seem to have had a chequered career, and 
passed through several vicissitudes till their most unfortunate demolition 
in 1846-45, 

If this senl give the appearance of the western towers as originally 
designed, there must have been subsequent alterations. In 12/7, Bishop 
Wishart procured from the Lord of Luss a grant of timber for the building 
of a campanile and a treasury for the cathedral? Yet in 1291 the bishop is 
represented as begging from King Edward La supply of timber for build- 
ing a “clocher"—evidently the campanile—showing that he had not enough 
of material on hand to finish it. Then the Great War of Independence took 
place and stopped further building operations for a considerable period.* 

The next mention of the campanile—termed the “ steeple "—occurs in 
1524, when the castle and the kirk steeple, which had been fortified, were 
besieged by the great guns of Regent Arran; after which, doubtless, it 
would be more or less damaged.* 

From the style of these western towers in the earliest pictures taken 
when they were still standing, architects consider it apparent that 
additions and alterations were subsequently made from time to time. 

To sum up the information gleaned from this chapter seal of 1280, it 
may be said from the style of the architecture depicted, from the designs 
of the altar, chalice, mitre, crozier, and lectern, that the whole atmosphere 
is undoubtedly that of the thirteenth century. And since these are all 
real and not merely conventional representations, it is difficult from this 
and other considerations to resist the conclusion that the church repre- 
sented is a rude, diminutive sketch of the Cathedral, and that the face— 
ostensibly that of St Kentigern—is more probably a likeness of the bishop 
who ruled the diocese at the time—Robert Wishart, the warrior bishop, 
who warmly supported Wallace and Bruce, and whose besetting sin was 
patriotism, during the Great War of Scottish Independence. 

1 J. BH. Blunt, English Seals, pp, 2-8. ' Reg. Epia. Glasg., No, 220, 
. Palgrave, Documents ond Records, History of Scotland, vol, i. pp. HO-7; Mediu! Glasgow, 
by Primrose, ppp. 38-40, 


‘ Medieval Glasgow, p. 1, 7 
® Eyre Todd's Book of Glasgow Cathedral, p. 215; Macgregor Chalmers, Glasgow Cathedral, 
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THE INCIDENCE OF SAINTS' NAMES IN RELATION TO SCOTTISH 
FAIRS. By Sir JAMES BALFOUR PAUL, C.V.O., LL.D., F.S.A. Scor. 


The subject of Scottish Fairs in general has not received much 
attention from the student of past-time institutions, and the following 
notes, which do not pretend to be exhaustive even in regard to the 
special subject with which they deal, may perhaps incite someone better 
qualified than Iam to go into the matter more thoroughly. Fortunately, 
we have a very valuable foundation on which to build. Some time before 
1888, a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into the subject of 
market rights and tolls within the United Kingdom, and the Com- 
missioners during the ensuing years published a series of volumes 
dealing with the minutes of evidence taken before them, statistics 
regarding the various markets and fairs, and their reports thereon. 
These bluebooks extend to fourteen large folio volumes: in vol. vii. 
issued in 1890, there is an appendix by Sir James Marwick, then Town 
Clerk of Glasgow, containing a list of the markets and fairs now and 
formerly held in Scotland, with notes as to the charters, Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and other documents by which the right to hold them has been 
conferred. In the case of the more modern fairs, and even in some of 
older date, no saint's day is mentioned, the date being merely given as 
the second Tuesday in August or some such day. Altogether nearly 900 
places are mentioned in which fairs are or were held, and of the latter 
some 31] are specified to have been held on the anniversary day of some 
particular saint. It is with the object of not letting this interesting 
collection of information, which it must have cost a great deal of labour 
to compile, be lost sight of, that this litthe paper has been prepared. 
Pretixed to the list is a learned introduction in which Sir James Marwick 
traces the rise and progress of fairs from the earliest times down to the 
present: 1t extends to ten folio pages in double columns. 

For the present purpose it is only necessary to glance very briefly at 
the historical portion of the subject. Fairs have been held since times 
of immemorial antiquity: their origin, like that of most other institu- 
tions, is to be found in the East; but all over the world, both in civilised 
and savage states, the holding of fairs was a distinguishing feature in 
the social life of the people. They sprang up quite naturally, because 
wherever large numbers of persons were drawn together at fixed times 
for purposes of business, or religion, or pleasure, an inducement was 
offered to the merchant and pedlar to supply the wants of the assembled 
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multitude. Some of these Eastern fairs still exist; that at Hurdwar in 
India, on the upper course of the Ganges, is attended by from 200,000 to 
300,000 persons annually, and large quantities of merchandise and immense 
numbers of cattle, horses, sheep, and camels are sold at it. 

Pussing over foreign countries and coming to England, there is little 
doubt that fairs of some sort existed in Saxon times, but it was only after 
the Norman Conquest that they began to be an important feature in the 
national life. The right to establish markets and fairs was one of the 
royal prerogatives, and fairs existing by prescription were presumed to 
have been so established. It was granted largely to religious houses, but 
often also to feudal lords and towns. The grantee of the privilege of 
holding a fair was usually authorised to exact: (1) tolls or reasonable 
charges on the sale of articles sold, or exposed for sale, in the fair; 
(2) stallage or payment for liberty to erect stalls; (3) package or pay- 
ment to the owner of the soil for leave to break it up for the erection of 
booths or stalls. There was attached to the fair a court of “ piepowder” 
or dusty feet, which administered justice in the case of disputes between 
bayer and éeller, and generally kept order in the fair. The lord of the 
fair was bound to provide a pillory or other means of correction for 
the punishment of offenders. As time went on, fairs grew greatly in 
importance, and in 1792 it was caleulated that about 3760 fairs were held 
in upwards of 1700 places in England. After this they rapidly decreased, 
and in L888 fairs were held only in about S00 places. 

In Seotland fairs existed from a very early period. We tind William 
the Lion granting to Jocelin, Bishop of Glasgow, some time between 1189 
and L198, the right to hold a yearly fair to last eight days from the 
octaves of the Apostles Peter and Paul (6th July). This is, I suppose, 
the origin of the Glasgow Fair, which still flourishes, or at least forms 
an excuse for n weeks holiday at that period of the year. And 
Alexander IIT, on 2nd December 1273, granted to Aberdeen the right of 
holding an annual fair for fourteen days from the Feast of the Holy 
Trinity. The laws regarding the holding of fairs in Scotland were very 
much the same in Scotland as in England, and occasionally we find 
evidence of some French influence in addition. As time went on, fairs 
grew and multiplied till even the most out-of-the-way village places, 
the names of which are now quite unknown to the traveller in Scotland, 
could boast of their annual fair, on however small a scale it might be 
held, and at one time there must have been about 1000 fairs held through- 
out the country. But gradually other influences made themselves felt. 
After the middle of the eighteenth century, Scottish roads beran to be 
very much improved and people could get about much more easily; and 
with the advent of railways a hundred years later, it may be anid that 
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the high days of fairs were over. Besides, as manners and customs grew 
more civilised, the clergy set their faces against them, and there are many 
complaints in the pages of the Statistical Account af Scotlaned of the bad 
influence that such celebrations had on the morals of the people. The 
buying and selling of cattle still continued for a time to keep certain 
fairs on their legs, but the institution by the leading cattle-dealers in the 
country of auction marts at the various railway centres brought this, 
too, to a vanishing point. It is well within the memory of many people 
still living that the Lord Provost and Magistrates of Edinburgh used to 
g° in state to open the Hallow Fair, which was held in the outskirts of 
the city, and which was in existence certainly before 1447. I do not 
suppose they do it now, nor do | suppose the fair itself exists, It was 
going very strong in Robert Fergusson’s day, who celebrates it in a poem : 

“Sear Edinbrough a fair there hads, 

[ wat there's nane whase name is, 

For strappin’ dames and sturdy lads, 
And cap und stoup, mair famous 
Than it that day.” 


But, perhaps more than all the above causes, a piece of legislative 
action in 1846 sounded the death-knell of all fairs. This was the abolition 
of the exclusive privileges formerly enjoyed by freemen of burghs and 
members of the Merchant Guild. These had formerly the exclusive right 
of trading in their respective towns, and It was only on fair days that 
this right was in abeyance. But this privilege being abolished by the 
Act of Parliament of that year, fairs became practically valueless, and 
the right of holding them fell gradually into disuse and disappeared after 
having served its day. 

The early fairs were so much associated with the celebrations of the 
Church, that it is not surprising to find most of them fixed with reference 
to the festival day of some particular saint. A parish generally held 
holiday on the anniversary of the saint to whom its church was dedi- 
cated, Special services would be held, and more than the usual average 
of parishioners would attend these. This would lead also to the attend- 
ance of travelling merchants taking the opportunity of the concourse to 
sell their wares and supply the domestic wants of the people, But we 
must not push this too far. Fairs were often held on the festival days of 
saints who apparently had no connection with the locality. Thus we 
should have expected Aberdeen would have had a St Nicholas fair at 
an early period, but it was not till 1500 that it was established, the 
previous fairs being held on the feasts of the Holy Trinity and of St 
Michael of Monte Tumba, Perhaps this may be explained by the fact 
that St Nicholas Day falls on 6th December, in the very middle of winter, 
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and it is obvious that winter saints are at a disadvantage as regards the 
celebration of the festivals by a fair. But on the other hand, Edinburgh 
never had a St Giles fair, as might have been expected, though that 
saint's day falls on the first of September. But this again was just at 
the time when the crops would be in process of being gathered in and 
people would be too busy to attend a fair, 

Let us see, however, how the saints stand in relation to the fairs im 
Scotland. I have noted from Sir James Marwick's list and other 
sources about 317 fairs called after 102 saints; but this does not mean 
317 different places, or even 102 different saints, for some towns had four 
or even more fairs in the year, and several saints were held in honour 
on more than one day: the Blessed Virgin being commemorated on 
no less than five of her festivals, She is indeed the most popular of 
the holy personages who gave their names to fairs, as thirty-one such 
gatherings in Scotland were held on one or other of her days. Five of 
these fairs were held on the day of the Annunciation, 2th March—a 
convenient enough spring fixture; two were held on the Feast of the 
Assumption, lath August: and no less than thirteen on her natal day, 
on 8th September: the Purification, or Candlemas, however, being « 
winter feast (2nd February), was only honoured in two or three places, 
Kinloss and Moulin (and possibly Banff); and the Conception, « still more 
wintry fair, falling as it did in December, in only one. 

Next in popularity os a patron saint of fairs comes St Michuel the 
Archangel, who stands with twenty-seven to his credit, His day, no 
doubt, fell at a convenient season; on the 20th September the harvest 
might be considered to be at an end, and generally it was a season of 
rest and refreshment after toil; so it is not surprising that all over the 
country from Thurso to Kirkeudbright and from St Andrews to Campbel- 
town fairs were held on his day. But what is surprising is that in a 
place where there was a special dedication in his honour, such as 
Linlithgow, no fair should have been held on St Michael's day, In the 
seventeenth century the burgh had no less than six fairs in the year, the 
principal one commemorating St Mary Magdalene, but there was none in 
honour of the Archangel. 

Next to St Michael in point of popularity as a patron of fairs comes 
St Peter, who is responsible for the name of twenty-five fairs. These, 
however, were not all on one day: he is commemorated os a prisoner in 
chains (St Peter ad Vineula) in eleven cases, which is not surprising seeing 
that this festival fell at Lammastide on the Ist August; either in his 
own apostolic person or in conjunction with St Paul he gave his name 
to fourteen fairs, all of which were held on or about 29th June. Part of 
this popularity may be ascribed to the high position which he held in the 
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hagiology of the Roman Church, but much of it, I have no doubt, may 
he put down to a more natural souree—the genial season of the year at 
which both functions were held. 

It is curious to find that only eleven fairs of the number under dis- 
cussion derived their name from the patron saint of Scotland, and still 
more curious that in only one place, Kirkintilloch, can the holding of 
such a fair be traced previous to 1600, In earlier times the eult of 
St Andrew does not seem to have been in great vogue, and local saints 
were, for reasons not difficult to imagine, much more popular in country 
parishes than St Andrew. Even in his own cathedral city the first notice 
of a fair called after him is only in 1614. 

St James shares with St Andrew the honour of naming eleven fairs, 
but he had the advantage of having his festival day at « better season of 
the year, 25th July instead of 40th November. 

All the above-mentioned saints have been scriptural ones; the next in 
order of popularity is not mentioned in Holy Writ, St Laurence, Why 
this Spanish saint should have been so popular in Seotland is difficult to 
understand. Dedications to him have been traced to nearly forty hospitals, 
churches, and chapels throughout the country. His day was 15th July, 
and it was commemorated by fairs in ten places; the principal being 
those at Dunblane (though he does not seem to have been the patron 
saint of the see) and at Edzell, where for many years there was a curious 
quadrangular bell called St Laurence’s Bell. 

St Martin specifically gave his name to nine fairs, but his day 
(15th November) being one of the half-yearly “term days” in Scothind, 
many other places had a holiday and fair on that date though they were 
not specially associated with his name. 

The birth of St John the Baptist was celebrated by the Church on 
21th June, and we have the record of eight fairs being held on that day; 
one of them, at Linlithgow, seems to have come down from the days of 
Robert Tl. His beheading, the anniversary of which was held on 
20th August, was kept in remembrance in two places only: Perth, of 
which town he was the patron saint: and Lauder—the latter fair being, 
however, a comparatively modern institution dating from 1670. 

St Luke, the beloved physician, is responsible for the naming of seven 
fairs held on his day, 18th October, of which the most ancient was that 
held at Aberdeen, which is mentioned in a charter of L480, 

St Maelrubha was, in the matter of fairs, the most popular Celtic saint 
in Seotland. Coming from [reland as «a young man, he spent most of his 
life as a missionary priest in Ross-shire. Six fairs are known to have 
heen named after him, mostly in the north of Scotland, but Pitlessie, 
Fife, held a fair on his day. the 2ith August. 
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St Denis, the patron saint of France, whose festival was held on 
18th October, and St Columba and St Marnock were the titular saints 
of five fairs each: the latter saint's day fell on Ist March, but it seems to 
have been more frequently celebrated in October. St Mary Magdalene 
also gave her name to five fairs held on 22nd July, and the occurrence 
of this saint's name in connection with a fair held at Fyvie makes it 
probable that she was the titular of the Priory of St Mary in that parish, 
though it has usually been attributed to the Blessed Virgin. 

The following saints have four fairs each to their credit : St Catherine 
of Alexandria, who was a winter saint, her festival being celebrated 
on 25th November; St Margaret of Antioch, the virgin martyr after 
whom our Queen Margaret is said to have been named, was commemo- 
rated on 25th July; and St Simon and St Jude had a joint festival on 
23th October. 

Twelve saints were titulars of three fairs each; twenty-seven were the 
patrons of two each; while thirty-nine make but a single appearance in 
my list. Of the last-mentioned some two dozen are Celtic or native saints. 
Of foreigners it is easy to understand the selection of some well-known 
names like St Bernard, St Boniface, or St Francis of Assisi: but what 
influence accomplished the inclusion of devotees like St Apollinaris or 
St Constantine, the Cornish king (not the emperor of that name), is more 
difficult to determine. 

It may be here mentioned that the fairs were not always held on, 
or even about, the exact date of the festival of the saint celebrated. 
Thus Dornoch originally held St Barr's Fair on its proper saint's day, 
25th September, but in 1592 it was changed to 1ith October because the 
corn standing “stoukit” was destroyed by the cattle repairing to the fair. 

Among the curiosities in connection with fairs may be noticed that 
held at Christ's Kirk, Kennethmont, in the month of May. It began at 
sunset and ended one hour after sunrise next morning, From this it was 
known as the Sleepy Market. About 1759 the proprietor of Rannes, who 
was the lord of the fair, changed it from night to day, but the people 
were dissatisfied and neglected it altogether. 

Another quaint fact we meet with in connection with saints’ names 
and fairs is the occurrence of several purely bogus saints; this of course 
only happens after the Reformation. These were evidently coined in 
honour of the laird to whom the right of holding the fair Was rranted. 
Thus we find that Sir George Munro of Culraine in Kinross-shire had a 
charter 1n 1670 authorising him to hold two fairs in that little hamlet: one 
on 20th June to be called Munro's Fair, and another on ®4th September 
to be called St George's Fair, the real St George's festival being on 
Ztrd April. Amongst the four fairs granted to Thomas Forbes of 
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Waterton in 1695 to be held at Ellon, there was a St Jean's Fair, a 
St Thomas Fair,and a St Elizabeth Fair, all probably referring to himself 
and his family. Other similar instances could be mentioned. 

I shall not go further into detail, as I should only weary you by 
repeating a list of names. I havé made a synopsis of the various saints 
and the places where fairs were held in their honour, to which anyone 
desirous of foing more thoroughly into the subject may refer. Such a 
student will find Sir James Marwick’s report, which I have mentioned 
above, an invaluable assistance, though he does not claim that it is 
exhaustive. Reference may also be made to the late Mr Mackinlay's 
excellent volumes on church dedications in Scotland, and to Dom. 
Barrett's little book on Scottish Saints, from both of which I have 
obtained additional information. 


SYNOPSIS OF Saints’ NAMES, 
With the places in which Fairs named after them were held. 


(The figures in brackets after the names of places indicate the earliest year in which mention 
is made in records of the fair being held. But such mention often indicates a mere confirmation 
of older rights, and it may well be that the fair has been held from a date much anterior to that 
given in the text.) 


St Adamnan, 26rd Seplember, | St Anne, mother of the BVM. 
Dall. | Stith Flay. 
St Adnan. 3rd March. Crawford john (1068), 


Bore neie teri ee Inveruchil (1686), 
Eittenweem (1541).  Torsukbeg, Mull (1681). 
The Bleased Alevander. Oth August. | .. 2. 
Wak scare ahs a St Anthony. With January. 


| Halkerston (1612). 
St Andrew. BNA November. 








eee rea ; St Apollinaris, 2Wirel July, 
jolspie (1630). Inverurie (1553), 
New Keith (1701), shades 
irkintilloch (1588), S! Berchan, 4th z int, 
Old Meldrum (1669). tad CGE), ye 
Perth (1600). Kilbarchan 
ip te ae | Sala Soe ee 
t Andrews (1614). St Barr (Finbar), 25th September 
Stornoway (1607). rial 
Strathdon, | Dornoch (1030), 
. Tarvis (1681). St Bartholomew. 25th August. 
St Andrew the Boy. Tlh July. Clackmannan (1517), 
Glass (1681), Scone (1672). 
Inverness (1502), Peebles (1544). 
St Angus, August, St Boniface. 16th March. 


Balquhidder, Fortrose (1661), 
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St Barnabas, LUA Sane, 
Crawford (1542). 

Drem (1616) 
Kildrummy (1593). 

St Boisel (Bomcell), 18th June. 
St Boswells, 

AS! Brondan, ltth Mey. 
Kilbirnie. 
Inveraray (1474). 

S? Bridget (ride). 
Kildrummy. 

St Arioe ( Broe). 
Rothesay. 
Coull. 

Si Callen, 23th Novenher. 
Rogart (1630). 

SitCaran. 23! December. 
Anstruther Easter (1571). 

St Carden. 

Golspie. 
Loth. 


laf February. 


la! Mery. 


Sit Catherine of Alecandria, 25th 
Novenvber. 

Kincardine (1541). 
Newburgh. 
Greenward (1686). 
Ballegarno (1605). 

Si Catherine af Siena, 
Kinlochleven (141). 

St Constantine, Uth March. 
Dunnichen. 

StChad, 2ad March. 
Logierait. 


Sh April, 


St Clement, Pope. Zird November. — 


Dundee (1491). 
Pittenweem (1520), 
Burntislaned (1578). 


St Columba. Oth June. 


Dunkeld (1512), 
il (1595). 


ievavinchic (108-4). 
Torsukbeg (1681) [held on 5th 
March]. 


of Balfour who pot 


St Comgall, Wh May. 
Durris (1660). 

Si Congan. 1th October. 
Turriff (1512). 

St Conan, 2th Janucry. 
Glenorchy (1669). 

St Cuthbert. 20th Merch. 
Ordiqulill (1617). 
Ruthwell (1508). 

St David. lai March. 
Kennoway (1651), 

[Thik, however, was more likely to 
have been named ap cha id Bethune 
the charter con- 
ferring the right to hold the fair,] 

Si Denis. fh October, 
Peebles [1544]. 

Newmilns, Ayr (1401). 
Perth. 

Drem (1616), 
Rothiemay (1617), 

St Devenie. 4th November. 
Methlic. 

Milton of Glenesk. 

SS? Donan.” 17th Apri, 
Auchterless, 

Kildonan (1630), 


S? Drostan. 14th Decenilywr. 
Old Deer. 
Rothiemay (1617). 
SS! Duthac, Sth March 
Sth December, 
Tain (1588) held a St Duthac’s 
fair on both these days, 
St Ereheard (Merchard) 24th 
A aegis, 
Kincardine O'Neil (1511). 


St Mhernvan, Zul December, 
Forfar. 


ane 


St Fergus, sth Novendwer. 
Wick. 


Glamis (1401). 


St Felix, Pope. 30th May. 
Sanquhar (1454). 
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St Pitllor. 
Killallan. 


St Fotin (Potinm). 2nd Jiene. 


Torry. Kincardineshire (1495). 
4th Oectoler. 


Sit Francis of Assist. 
Mauchline (1519). 
Swinton (1603) 

St Fumac. dra May. 
Rom ppole: 
Dunnet. 

Chapel of Dene, Watten. 

Si Fyndoca, 18th October. 
Dunning (1511). 

St George. 2rd Apri, 
Cromdale (1600), 
Stornoway (1607). 

St Gilbert. 1st April, 
Dornoch (1630). 


St Giles. Lat September. 
Elgin. 
Moffat (1662). 

St Helen. 3rd May. 
Greenlaw (15%). 

Sitnan. 18th Adgust. 
Beith 

St James the Great, 
Forfar (1435), 
Barnhill, 


Kelso. 
Musselburgh (1562). 
Ordiquhill (1617). 
Paisley (1665). 
Rowardennan (1656). 
Kinghorn (1617). 
Roxburgh. 
Sanquhar (1484). 
Spittal, Caithness (1707). 
St James the Less. lat May. 
New Keith (1701). 
(See also SS, Philip and James. | 
StJerome, 30th September. 


Prestonpans (1617). 
Banff (1592). 


St John the Evangelist. 27th 
December. 


25th .fuly. 


Deskford (Cullen). 


| 


Sit J ede. 
St Kessog ( Machessog). 


Si Leonard, 


St Lake. 


Si Machan, 15th N 


S? Machar. 


Si John the Baptist. 


Hirth of. 24th June. 
Arbroath (1500). 
Ayr (1261). 
Dalmeny (1616). 
Dumbarton (1226). 
Fraserburgh (154#). 
Glassauch (1681). 
Tain (1588). 
Linlithgow. 
Beheading of. 2th August. 
Perth (1600). 
Lauder (1670). 
See SS. Sonon ane Jule, 
loth Moreh. 
Callander. 
Auchteraniler. 
Cumbrne. 
Si Laurence. LOA July. 
Dunblane. 
Faved) (12). 
Greenock (1635). 
Gretna (1603), 
Hamilton (1540). 
Methlick (1681), 
Old Rayne (1498). 
Salteouts (1576). 
Selkirk (1576). 
Strathaven (1454). 
tfh November, 
Jedburgh (1641), 
Largo (1513), 


Lith October. 
Old Aberdeen (1459), 
Rinross (1541). 
Rutherglen (1517). 
Sangubhar (1505). 
Cromdate (16). 
Dalmeny GENO 


ovember. 
Kilmahog deeosesee to 


Doune 1660). 


12th Novenvlver, 

Tain (1588), 

Dunbalach, latterly trans- 
ferred to Beauly [ealled “St 
Maurice, " but probably refers 

to this saint under his Latin 
Sane, Mauritius}, 
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St Magnus. tra. 18th December. 
Watten. 
St Malachi, 25th June. 
Milton of Balvenie (1615), 
St Malrube (Maelrubha). 27th 
A tapiiat, 
Contin. 
Forres, 
Fordyce. 
Keith 


Pitlessie (1541). 
Lairg (1630). 

St Margaret, @. d. 1th November, 
Closeburn (1681), 

Lauder (1670), 
Balquhapple (1605). 

St Margaret af Antioch. 20th July. 

Dalry, Ayrshire. 
Kirkliston (1621), 
Dornoch (1630). 
Wick. 

St Mark, 2th April, 
Gartmore, 
Inverness, 

S?! Marnoch, 1st March. 
Kilmarnock [20th October}. 
Kilmaleolm [November], 
ricco [1488], 

Aberchirder. 

Si Martin. Uth November. 

Culross (1588). 

Dunbar (16065), 

Hamilton (1549), 

Inverness (1502), 

Lauder (1502). 

Melrose (1621), 

Newburgh, Aberdeen (151), 


Translation of relics, St Martin af | 


Bullione. 4th July. 
Selkirk (1641), 
Tyrebagger Hill, Aberdeen- 

shire (1705). 

St Mary, the Blessed Virgin. 

Annunciation. 25th March. 

Nairn (1529). 
Anstruther Wester (1587). 
Fochabers (1500), 
Geddes (1600), 
Thurso (1633). 
Banff (1592), 
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St Mary, the Blessed Virgin—eonta. 


Assumption. ith August. 
Banff (1592). 

Dunglass (1450). 
Fochabers (1594). 
Inverness (1502). 
Irvine (1578). 
Jedburgh (1641). 
Kinloss (1407). 
Kintore (1507), 
Kilmalie (1684), 
Monymusk [1589]. 

Birth af. 8th September, 
Ballinelach (1497). 
Banl¥ (1592). 

Bervie (1505), 

Bonnakettle, Aberdeenshire 
(1701), 

Dunbar (1608), 

Fochabers (1590). 

Greenlaw (1506), 

Irvine (1578). 

Kennoway (1681) (24th Sept.|. 

Saltcoats (1576). 

Stirling (1447). 

Terregles (1510). 

Conception, 8th December. 
Fochabers (150), 

Purification, 2nd February 

(Candlemas), 
Banff (1501). 
Kinloss (1407). 
Moulin (1651), 


St Mary Magdalene, 22nd July. 
Fy vie (1672) [8ist July]. 
Kildrummy (1670), 
Linlithgow. 

Lochmaben (1612), 
Sanguhar (1598), 

Sf Matthew, 21st September. 
Culross (146), 

Cummnock (1500), 


St Maurice, 22nd September. 
Dounie, Inverness-shire. 
Broughton. 

St Methven. 6th November. 
Foulis Wester. 


SAINTS’ 


St Michael the Archanget. 
September 
Abercorn (1608), 
Aberdeen (1500). 
Annan (1612). 
Ayr (1458). ‘ 
- Cam sbeltow (17000), 
Crieff (1672) G72 
Cromeale 71600). 
Dalkeith (1540), 
Drumlithie (1602). 
Fraserburgh (1546), 
Gairloch (1670). 
Galashiels (1617). 
Haddington (1624). 
Inveraray (1574). 
Inverbroray (1601), 
Kilmichael-Glassary (1705). 
Ringlassie (149), 
Rinkell (1505). 
Kirkeudbright (1455). 


Kirkmichael, Perthshire (1511). 


Leslie (1457). 
Lochmahben (1612). 
Moulin (1681), 
Nairn (155%), 
Portsoy (1550). 

St Andrews (1614). 
Thurso (1633). 


Si Mirrin. lath September. 
Paisley (1455). 


St Moluag (Lughavdth), 
Clatt (1501). 
Alyth. 
Tarland. 


St Monan. lsat March. 
St Monans (15%). 
Durris (1541). 


Si Monoch, 30th October. 
Stevrenston. 


St Mund. 2lafl October. 
Kilmun (1400). 
Ruthven (1504). 


St Nathelan. Sth Janwery. 
Cowie, Kincardineshire (15-41). 


awlloch, Glemmuick. 
Bothelvie (Old Meldrum). 


Ah 


25th fJwne. 
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Si Nicholas, Sih December, 


Aberdeen (1617). 
Anstruther Wester (1541), 
Earlsferry (1559). 

St Ninian. lbth Septenber. 
Arbroath varree 
Inveraray (111). 

Kinghorn (1611) [held at Whit- 
sunticle |. 
Whithorn (1450), 

St Olaf. 30th March. 
Kirkwall [held in August}. 

St Polladius. th July. 
Fordoun (1554). 

St Patrick, ith Meares. 
‘Dumbarton (160). 


St Paul, Conversion af. 25th 
January. 
Tarves (1681), 


St Peter. 2th June. 
Biggar (1589). 
Bowden (1571). 
Cromdale (1600). 
Fortrose (15%). 

Fy vie (1672). 
Galston. 
Haddington (1542). 
Houston. 
lnverbroray (1601), 
Thurso (1633), 


St Peter and St Paul. 
Burntisland (1541). 
Glasgow (1144), 
Peebles (1344). 
Whithorn (1511). 


St Peter ad Vinewla, 
(Lanna), 
Campbeltown (1700), 
Huntly (1415). 
May bole (1516), 
Inverbroray (1601). 
Melrose (1021). 
Merton (1 SOE 
Myreton, Wigtownshire (1477). 
Newburgh, Aberdeenshire (1510). 
St Andrews (1614), 
Stranraer (1505), 
Turriff (1512). 


a od Gere, 


Lat A egies 
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S? Philip and S! Janus, Lat Mey. 
Pitlessie (1541), 

St Poutian. November. 
Rinuclie (10053), 


Si Regulus (Rude), 2al Oefaber, 
Cromarty (15i5), 


Monifieth (100), 
Rennethmont, 
St Serl. Lat of aely. 


Abercorn (160%). 
Auchtermuchty (1517). 
Culross (1592). ; 
Raster Aberlodnock (1081). 
Culsalmond (1501). 

S? Simon and St Jude, 
Clackmannan (1551), 
Rirkliston (1621), 
Prestonpans (1502), 
Sanquhar (1454), 

S! Talericen, 
Fordyee (144), 


oth Chetaber, 


St Valentine, 


| St Figean (Fechin). 


St Pinning (Fintan). 
Sh Oeholwer, | 
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SE Thomas the Apostle. 20th December. 


Crieff (1672). 
Inverness (1592). 
Portsoy (1595). 


St Thomas a Beckett. 
Arbroath (150), 
Closeburn (1681). 


Sti Triduanda. Sth Getober. 
HRescahie. 


ith faly. 


4th. February. 
Methtlick (1681), 


St Wallach, 2h January. 
Logie-Mar. 
Ealinglassie. 


200 Joomwary. 
Arbroath (1509). 
“rnd March. 


Kilwinning [held on lat February |. 
Migvie [Tarland). 


DONATIONS FOR THE MUSEUM AND LIBRARY, 1 


~ 


] 


Monpbay, [Sth May LI18, 
PATRICK MURRAY, W.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


There was exhibited, by the courtesy of Mr Dunlop, Curator of the 
Dunfermline Museum, a perforated hammer of amethystine quartz, now 
the property of the Dunfermline Museum, found on Woodmuill Farm, 
parish of Falkland, Fifeshire, about the year 1865. The hammer is of an 





Fig. 1. Hamner of Amethystine Quartz, fonnd near Falkland Palace, Fife. (}.) 


elongated egg shupe, measuring 3, inches in length by 1,4 inch in greatest 
depth, and is perfornted centrally. The perforation, contrary to the 
usual practice, appears to have been made for the greater part of its 
depth from one side, extending in the form of an inverted cone to a depth 
of Linch, with a diameter of ] inch at the aperture, the continuation being 
almost cylindrical with « diameter of 7, inch. 

The material from which the hammer has been made is « quartz of 
very translucent quality. of a bright amethyst tint to the extent of one 
half of the stone, the other portion beimg almost white. The effect of 
the refraction of the light in the numerous fractures of the quartz pro- 
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duces the appearance of iridescence, which adds to the attractiveness of 
the specimen, 

The hammer is beautifully finished and has been highly polished. It 
presents a slightly fattened surface at either end, which shows no signs 
of abrasion (fig. 1). ' 


The following Donations for the Museum and Library were intimated, 
und thanks voted to the Donors :— 
(1) By K. M, Gour ay, Malleny House, Balerno, 
Bronze Flanged Axe, 53 inches in length by 2} inches across the cutting 
edge, showing a deep crack across one side at the end of the Hanged 
portion, found on Harlaw Farm, Balerno. 


(2) By Miss Curistir of Cowden, F.S.A. Scot. 
Six Church Tokens of Cambusnethan of dates 1755 (duplicate), 1785, 
ISIS, and two undated. 
(3) By W. T. OLprrevE, F.S.A. Scot. 


Bannock Toaster from Orkney. An apparatus of wrought iron con- 
sisting of two legs, hinged, one terminating with a spike, the other with 
i fork. On the front of the latter is a plate, in form of an eight-rayed 
star,on which the bannock rested, made to revolve by means of a key 
accessible through an oval opening formed in the back lege, | 


(4) By James Gray, Beehive Cottage, Dolphinton. 
Church Token of Symington, Obv. Symixetox Cuurcn, 1835. Her. 
Text, with number “7" stamped in the centre. Oblong, corners cut, 
(5) By Captain Ancus Granam, F\S.A. Scot. 


Finger-ring of Bronze, j inch in diameter, finch in breadth, the outer 
surface ornamented with a double moulding, the inner surface CONVEX, 

Worked Flake of Chert, 1b inch in length, 

Both found on Wester Craiglockhart Hill. 


(6) By Jonn A. Stewart, F.S.A. Seot., the Author. 
The Union Flag, its History and Design. St Andrew Society (Glasgow), 
n.d. Royal 8vo, 
(7) By the Trusrees oF THE British Musrum. 


Subject Index of the Modern Works added to the Library of the British 
Museum in the Years 1911-1915, London, 1918. Royal 8vo. 
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(8) By T. J. Westrrorp, M.A., M.R.LA., the Author. 

The Later Pagan Sanctuaries in County Limerick. n.d, Pamphlet. 
Demy Svo. 

()} By THomas May, F.S.A. Scot., Joint-Author. 

Catalogue of the Roman Pottery in the Museum, Tullie House, Carlisle. 
By Thomas May, F.S.A.. and Linnwus E. Hope, F.LS. Reprinted from 
the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archeological 
Societys Transactions, vol. xvii., New Series, 


(10) By Messrs GrorGe Rour.epce & Sons, Lrp., the Publishers. 


The Vandalisms of Peace, an English Itinerary. By W. Randolph. 
London, 1918. Demy vo. 


The purchase of the following Church Tokens for the Museum was 
intimated :— 

Coupar-Angus Relief Church, 1791; Aberdour, 1796; Glendevon, previous 
to SOO; Cowgatehead Church, Edinburgh, 1850: West Parish, Greenock. 
1833; Abbey Church (?) quoad sacre Arbroath, 1886; Cumbernauld Parish 
Church, 1866; St Andrew's Free Chureh, Dundee, 1843; Kilmarnock First 
U.A. Congregation, 1836; Carnoustie Associated Congregation of Original 
seceders, 1820; Ardoch Chapel, 1834; Dalkeith First U.As. Congrega- 
tion, 1830. 


It was announced that the following books had been purchased for 
the Library :— 

Vorkarolingische Miniaturen. By E. Heinrich Zimmermann. ‘Text. 
Imperial 8vo. 4 Portfolios of Plates. Berlin, 1916. 

Pausilypon, the Imperial Villa near Naples. By R. T. Giinther, M.A. 
Oxford, 1915. Imperial Svo. 

Catalogue of Runie Literature forming part of the Icelandic Collec- 
tion bequeathed by Willard Fiske. Compiled by Halldor Hermannsson, 
Oxford University Press, 1918. Crown 4to, 


The following Communications were read :— 
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I. 
AGRICOLA AND THE ANTONINE WALL. By Proressor HAVERFIELD, 
LL.D, F.B.A.. HoxoRARY MEMBER, 


A brief remark of Tacitus, in his biography of his father-in-law, 
Avricola (ch. xxiii.), records that that Roman general about A.p. 80 con- 
structed «a line of forts across the isthmus, some 35 miles wide, which 
separates the Forth from the Clyde; and the excavations which Scottish 
antiquaries carried out some ten to twenty years ago have confirmed 
the remark, and have provided clues to the actual sites of some of these 
forts. The object of the excavations was, indeed, to explore the Antonine 
Wall and its defending forts which the Emperor Pius, about a.p. 140-145, 
built across this isthmus. But, before these excavations had been carried 
very far, it became clear that some, at least, of the forts of Pius stood on 
sites which had been fortified by Agricola sixty years earlier, 

Agricola, according to Tacitus, had singular skill in choosing strong 
situations for his forts (ch. xxii.). This was recognised not only by his 
(sometimes partial) biographer, who, after all, neither was nor professed 
to be a strategist, but also by the expert judgment of military men two 
generations later, who, for the new series of forts, adopted sites already 
oceupied by Agricola, and thus confirmed the eulogy of Tacitus. Whether 
all the forts which were built about a.p. 140 along the Antonine Wall 
stand on Apricolan sites, cannot yet be said, and perhaps will never be 
clear. The exeavations above mentioned were, indeed, carried out with 
inadequate appreciation of the chronological value of certain evidences, 
and of the possibility of assigning, with their aid, the occupation of this 
or that particular site to a particular period. From this point of view, 
it must be admitted that some of these excavations ought, whenever 
circumstances allow, to be repented, or, at least, to be carried further— 
though, at the moment, the outlook of excavations for the next many 
years is a poor one, since war has spent the capital which might other- 
wise have gone to the increase of knowledge. 

However, historians owe much to these excavations, and much also to 
the researches of our Fellow, Dr G. Macdonald, and of others, who have 
elicited from the ascertained facts more than, at first sight, they seemed 
able to tell. Thus, it has been long clear that certain sites, namely, those 
of the five following forts (i.-v.) were first selected by Agricola, and that 
new forts were placed on precisely the same sites sixty years later ; some- 
thing has been learnt, too, about the characteristics of Agricola’s forts. 

(i.) At Berhill, about 10 miles east of the centre of Glasgow, traces 
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of an Agricolan fort were detected in the excavations of 1902-1905, 
underlying the later structures of a fort datable to Pius, Of the earlier 
(Agricolan) fort only the ditches were found (fig. 1); its ramparts and 
its internal buildings—probably carthen ramparts and wooden buildings, 
such as were usual in Britain: during the Flavian age—had no doubt 
been levelled away when the later fort was built, and in 142 were no 





Fig. 1. Early Fort Plan at Barhill. 


longer distinguishable, save that the lines, ete., of the ditches indicate 
plainly those of the ramparts. This Agricolan fort ' was apparently (fig. 1) 
a very small rectangular castellum, with an internal area of about 143 
by 180 feet—not quite two-thirds of an acre, and barely one-sixth of 
the area of the fort of Pius; it was defended by easily traceable and 
somewhat intricate ditches, which suggest that it had round it large 
and complicated ramparts and ravelins, like those of Rough Castle or 


of Ardoch. 


' Full report in Proceedings, vol. xl. pp. 46-46, from which fig. | is reproduced above, 
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(ii,) At Rough Castle, near Falkirk, excavations in 1903! showed, just 
north of the fort, a group of small pits (fig, 2), each pit about 7 feet long, 
3 feet wide, and 24 feet deep; the group covered in all one-fifth of an acre 
(90 feet by 200 feet); the pits were clearly meant as obstacles to an enemy 
charge, As I ventured to point out wher they were found, they recall the 
“Tilia” with which, in #.c. 52, Caesar (de Bello Gallico, vii. 73) strengthened 
his blockading lines round Alesia in Central Gaul. Like those, they were 
probably equipped inside with sharpened stakes to impale fallen enemies 
—very similar pits were used in 144 in the siege of Port Arthur, It is 
true that no actual traces of stakes were noted by the excavators, but the 
wood may well have perished in eighteen eenturies—or its vestiges may 
have been overlooked in excavation. Even without stakes, the pits 
would serve their purpose well. “Camouflaged" by a covering of straw 
or of heather, like Bruce's pits at Bannockburn, they would effectively 
break the impetuosity and impact of a Highland charge, which, as mary 
_ remains in Seotland and in northern England show, the Romans especially 
dreaded? In the Roman age the barbarian offensives naturally took the 
form of heavy massed attacks, and owing to the reckless courage and 
the vast numbers of the barbarian assailants, and owing also to the 
scanty knowledge of chemistry possessed by the whole ancient world, 
barbarian massed attacks had real chance of success. From Barhill, we 
can see (as, indeed, can be guessed from continental evidence) that some 
of Agricola’s forts were, probably, much smaller than the forts used forty 
years later for the Wall of Hadrian, which itself was built about a.p, 120, 
or for the Wall of Pius, built twenty years later still (ap, 140)3 We may 
even conceive “journalists” in Hadrian's reign looking back to Agricola, 
and styling the larger forts of their own time “ super-castella.” We may 
infer that the Agricolan garrisons were correspondingly small, and 
though, as at Barhill, they had small areas to defend, and short ramparts 
to man, they none the less needed special defences when confronted with 
the vastly superior forces of barbarian assailants, Such a special defence 
was the “lily-bed” at Rough Castle. No remains as yet found inside its 
pits have yielded any clue to its precise date, beyond the fact that it is 

* Full report in Proceedings, vol. xxxix. pp. 42-0, 

* The “multiple ditches” which defended many Roman forts in Scotland and in north England 
are tineommon in southern England and on the Continent—at least, in the same form and in equal 
tlaboration. It is fair to suppose that they were devised against some peculiarly dangerous 
attacks, such as Highland charges have throughout history been, 

"The Roman castella in the second century varied a good deal in area, as was inevitable, when 
the garrisons varied from a minimum of 40 Infantry to 1000 horse (at Newstead perhaps more), 
One may take J-4o0rd-5 acres as a rongh average, Nineteen forts on Hadrian's Wall ithe fort at 
Neweastle is wholly doubtful) seem to have averaged in aren 4) acres, The areas of the forts 
along the Antonine Wall are stil) very imperfectly known, but seem to have been in general 
somewhat smaller than those on Hadrian's Wall; owing to the fact that they were mostly pro- 
vided with annexes, their internal areas would anyhow be difficult to caleulate With precision. 
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Roman work. Perhaps fresh digging will some day, at trifling cost, 
furnish the needful evidence, now that the excavators know better what 
to look for than was known in 1903, However, Dr Macdonald (/toman 
Wall, ». 231 f.) has pretty well proved that these Rough Castle pits date 
from Agricola, while an inscription found there connects the adjacent 
fort with the reign of Pius (Fph. epigr., tx. 1241). | 

(iii,.) At Camelon, near Falkirk, excavations in 1809 yielded potaherds 
of Agricolan date, although those who reported on these diggings in our 
Proceedings were unduly sceptical! One might connect with these 
Flavian potsherds a Camelon inscription mentioning the legion Adtutrie 
pia fidelis, but I believe this to be a modern forgery.’ 

liv.) At Castle Cary, near the middle of the isthmus, pottery was found ® 
which belongs to the age of Agricola; it combines with other indications 
noted at this fort, to suggest that Agricola was the first builder of a fort 
on this hill-top, and that Pius reconstructed it (Macdonald, Roman Wail, 
p. 374). ‘The site, near the middle of the isthmus, is of strategic value as 
well as tactically strong, and it would naturally attract attention when 
the isthmus was being fortified, either by Agricola or by Pius, 

Thus it appears that a considerable proportion of the forts on the 
Wall. which have been lately investigated with the spade, were first 
established by Agricola, and the remark of Tacitus is confirmed that the 
isthmus between Forth and Clyde was by him garrisoned by a row of 
detached forts, forming almost a wall, and very probably connected 
together by a road, as the Wall of Pius was. | 

(v,) I desire to quote one more piece of evidence, which, though not 
unpublished, has not been published in this country, and may be new to 
most readers of our Proceedings, I came upon it after Dr Macdonald's 
Roman Wall was issued. It adds the fort of Cadder to the list of places 
where the footprints of Agricola, or of his age, can be detected. Accord- 
ing to Camden, there existed in Scotland, apparently between 107 anil 
the year of his death, 1635, an altar of which nothing has since been seen 
inseribed :— 

DEO 
SILVANO 
L TANICVS 
VERVsS 
5» PRAEF VSLLM 

‘Vol, xxxv. pp. S2qH87; sec esp, pp. Sell, ate. 

' Eph. epigr., ix. 1287; Classical Review, 19M, p. 461. There is no reason to doubt that this 
legion came to Britain about a.0. 70, and was removed about a.n. 4. The inscription, if genuine, 
would be no later than Agricola, and could hardly be earlier than about A.p. A, because, before 
that time, no Roman troops had reached the neighbourhood of Falkirk. 

® Report of excavations, Proceedings, vol. xsxxvil. pp. 271<Me8; the pottery was not noticed till later. 
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“To the god Silvanus, L. Tanicus Verus, prefect (of a cohort, pre- 
sumably), pays his vow.” 

It has generally been recognised that this copy is probably in one item 
incorrect; the name of the prefect, L. Tanicus, must be « misreading ; 
otherwise the inscription might pass as one of the many set up by 
soldiers on the Wall of Pius, Which, as must be confessed, add little to 
our knowledge. However, the Bodleian Library in Oxford contains a 
number of papers, mostly relating to Camden, known as “ MSS. Smith.” ! 





Fig. & Inseription from Cadder, In autograph of 
fritonnia, ed. W607, p. (0, Hod). Lih.® 


No. 1 in the Smith collection (MS. Smith 1) is a copy of Camden's Britannia 
(ed. 1607), with marginal notes by Camden; on the margin of p. 699 he has 
written in his own hand a copy of our inscription; he does not give any 
specific provenance for the stone, but his note is so pluced that it can only 
refer to Cadder. The text which he sets out differs by only one letter 
from the commonly received text (fig. 3). It has “I, Tanicius” instead of 


Cumniden, 


“L, Tanieus.” Small as the variation is, it is important. Tanicius is an 
exceedingly rare Roman nomen, of which I find only one other example, 


' Dr Thomas Smith, 18-1710, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, edited Camden's Corre- 
spondence im 1, 
_ "Camden seems to have written first “ Tanisins,” and then corrected that to * Tanicins.” 
" Tanisius” is a very rare nomen, ho doubt a by-form of the much commoner “Tanusins,” Bot 
it Is pretty plain that here Camden meant to set down “ Tanieita,” 
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That is in a long and well-attested inscription of a soldier with precisely 
the same names as our priefect—L. Tanicius Verus; I imagine one may 
conclude that he was either the same man (the most natural assumption) 
or a close relative, and a man of the same period. Now, this other 
Tanicius Verus, according to his inscription (found in Upper Egypt) was 
horn at Vienna in Gaul, now Vienne, on the Rhone, a little south of Lyon, 
and reached the rank of centurion in “ Legio iii Cyrenaiea” (CLL. 111. oA). 
[t further records that he was stationed in Upper Egypt. and there, like 
many Romans in the Empire, went to hear the sunrise song of the vocal 
statue of Memnon, much as a modern soldier at Bulford might last June, 
*trd-24th, have gone to see sunrise at Stonehenge; indeed, so impressed 
was Verus, that, while in Upper Egypt, he went to hear it thirteen times. 
The stone gives the dates of his thirteen visits—the first on Tth November 
80) a.p., the last on 2nd June 81; after that, the visits stopped, and we 
may assume that he was transferred from Egypt, or at any rate from 
anywhere near the statue of Memnon (at Carnae, the Egyptian Thebes, 
in Upper Egypt). It would seem that actually he was transferred to North 
Britain ‘and to the command of an auxiliary cohort there.' As he was 
at Thebes in June 81, he would reach Britain towards the second half 
of Agricola’s governorship, just after Domitian had (in September 81) 
succeeded to Titus. It was about that time that the.building of the 
forts on the Clyde-Forth isthmus began (Agr., ch. xxii)" One of these 
forts clearly was Cadder, if (as I do not see cause to doubt) Camden was 
right in assigning the altar to that place. 

I note in this connection that it seems to have been the middle of the 
isthmus of which Agricola took firmest hold. The easternmost of the 
tive forts in question was Camelon; there Agricola seized the point from 
which by far the best natural route led north from the isthmus to the 
Highlands. By way of the rock of Stirling, which old Hector Boece 
not unnaturally thought Agricola to have fortified, an easy route from 
the Forth leads along the banks of Allan Water and the north face of 
the Ochils into the Earn valley and to Perth. From that strategic centre, 
further valleys lead north-eastwards through Strathmore, between the 
foothills of the eastern Grampians and the Sidlaws, to Forfar and to 
the east coast of Scotland near Montrose; hence an intermittent coastal 
strip of lowland leads on to and even beyond Aberdeen, whilst the 


i According to A. von Domaszewski (Rangordnung ries romischen Hecres, p. 105) the promotion 
of a “centurio legionis™ to the post of “prefectus cohortis” was in the earlier empire quite 
ordinary, So we put Verus in Egypt first, and in Britain afterwards, not vice verer. 

'Orin 8, [tis uncertain whether Agricola came to Britain in Ti or 78. 1 rather incline to 
TT: ifso, the bailding of the forts began in 0), For our purpose the point is of no great moment. 
But if it began in #1, we might ascribe the idea of fort-boilding to Domitian’s initiative, which 
Tacitus would naturally not emplinsise. 
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valleys which reach the coast near that city afford a not difficult means 
of entry thence into and north of the interior uplands. This is the route 
by which an army-leader, wishing to deal with the Grampian matssif, 
must inevitably advance from a base on or near the Forth, and it is likely 
that Agricola took this line, however far he finally penetrated inte 
Scotland. But that raises problems as difficult as the Grampians to 
negotiate, nnd I have not the time at the moment to entangle myself 
in them, 

I add, by way of illustration, another case of a homonym, An altar, 
found about 100 years ago at Croyhill, names an officer “Fabius Liberalis” 
(Macdonald, Roman Wall; p. 341). An officer of the same name occurs 
on an altar found in a fort on the “Limes” in Germany, at Stockstadt 
near Aschaffenburg. But the German altar is ascribed by the latest 
German writer on it' to the third century a.p. He seems to have thought 
that there may be some identity of men. But he has overlooked the fact 
that the Wall of Pius was abandoned by the Romans about a.p, 180, so 
that the Croyhill Fabius belonged practically to the reneration before 
the Stockstadt Fabius. There is thus an appreciable difference in time 
between the dates of the Stockstadt and the Croyhill officers, which 
makes their identity a priori unlikely, Had the names “Fabius” and 
“ Liberalis ” been less common, probabilities would of course be different, 
but there seems to be known only one other Tanicius in the wide Roman 
world, while “Fabii,” and men with the cognomen “ Liberalis" abound. 
The case, therefore, for identifying our Tanicius Verus with the only 
other known Tanicius, who is also Verus, is far stronger than the case 
for identifying the two (if they be two) men called “Fabius Liberalis.” 
Moreover, the latter identification involves (as I have said), a plain diffi- 
culty in dates, which does not arise in relation to Tanicius Verus, 

* Drexel, ORZ., xxxiii. (1010), p. 06, 
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SOME EARLY ORKNEY ARMORIALS. By J. STORER 
CLOUSTON, F.S. A. Sco0r. 


The chief sources tapped in this paper are the more ancient tombstones 
in St Magnus Cathedral, and certain seals attached to early fifteenth- 
century Orkney documents now in the Danish Record Office at Copen- * 
hagen. Of the stones dealt with, all in fact, save one, come from St 
Magnus. Through the courtesy of the Kirkwall Town Council and Mr 
G. M. Watson, architect in charge of the restoration, they were examined 
and rubbings taken in the summer of 1917 while the slabs lay outside the 
church. Though two or three have been illustrated or described before, 
they were then in situ, in a bad light and not so easy of access, and no 
actual rubbings were, so far as I know, ever made. I had the further 
advantage of Archdeacon Craven's company and counsel in my exami- 
nation, and I should like to express my grateful thanks for his help. 

Coming to the seals, I have obtained notes or photographs, and in one 
ease casts, of eight of them from Mr Erslev, curator of the Danish Record 
Office, and to him my thanks are also very specially due. Three others 
were attached to Orkney documents which have come into my hands 
since the publication of the Records of the Earldom af Orkney; while 
another was described there, but certain facts have come to light about 
it since which seemed to justify some further reference. 

For help in examining them I have to express my indebtedness to 
Mr Rae Macdonald, Mr R. K. Hannay, and Mr A. O. Curle; and in regard 
to the heraldry generally, I feel under grent obligations to Mr F. J. Grant 
for answering my numerous inquiries, 

Figs. 1 and 2 show the two earliest armorial records in the cathedral, 
and are among the very oldest connected with the islands, The shield in 
fiz. 2 is over a dignified recessed tomb in the south wall of the nave, and 
that in fig. 1 on a slab which used to lie loose within the tomb but never 
formed any part of it. Architecturally the tomb can be dated with 
certainty from the fourteenth century. Sir Henry Dryden put it at the 
beginning of that century; but Mr G, M. Watson would date it as more 
probably belonging to the middle or latter half, and the straight sides of 
the shield in fig. 2 seem distinctly to support his view. 

The slab has the appearance of being earlier. The shape of the shield 
is certainly of an earlier type (though found all through the fourteenth 
century); the arrangement of the three charges converging to fess point 
is purely continental—being very common in early Norwegian seals—and 
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indicates a date before Scottish fashions had affected the islands: and the 
curious border to the helmet is also suggestive. It can searcely be mere 
ornament, since the moulding round the slab is severely plain and is 
repeated in its severity round the shield, and it would therefore seem to be 
an attempt to indicate very freely in stone the capeline with an invected 
edge so conspicuous in the Armorial de Gelres (see particularly Nos, 38 
ond 30 in the plates of facsimiles from that Armorial, vol. xxv. of these 
Proceedings, where two helmets are shown with capelines but without 
crests). If one takes the long downward point on the sinister side of the 
shield to be all intended for capeline, the helmet with its round top and 
sharp little nose becomes then precisely the same shape as those in that 
roll, and in fact | can see no way of reconciling the shape of this helmet 
with any known models except on the assumption that the long point is 
part of the capeline. Since the Armorial de Gelres dates from 1334 down 
to the latter part of that century, and other very early continental rolls 
of arms show much the same capeline and helmet, one seems to be 
justified in assigning a similar date to this slab. 

Both coats show the same arms, three guttées—reversed In the case of 
fig. 2" (each has been described as having a bordure, but the edging appears 
to be merely ornamental in fig. 2, and only to indicate the outline of the 
shield in fig. 1), Dryden supposed these to be the early arms of the Earls 
of Stratherne, but in this he was certainly mistaken. The first recorded 
Stratherne arms, at the beginning of the thirteenth century, bore nine’ 
billets, not guttées, and they had been permanently altered to two 
chevronels several generations before the family had any connection 
with Orkney. 

The true ownership of these coats is disclosed by one of the seals 
attached to the decree of court 12th November 1584, shown in the Records 
of the Karktom of Orkney. This is the seal of Steven Paplay, bearing arms, 
three guttées with a star at fess point. The Paplays were certainly one of 
the greatest native families in Orkney till their chief estates passed by 
marriage to the Irvings, about 1460, and founded the well-known family 
of Irving of Sabay; and even after that they remained among the leading 
families in the islands for a considerable period. These arms, moreover, 
are so unique and distinctive, whether one looks to early Scottish or 
Norwegian armorials, that beyond any doubt this tomb and slab com- 
memorate two members of the Paplay family. 

Before the early part of the fifteenth century, Orkney records are 
almost non-existent, There are, however, a very few, and from these it 
is possible to form a pretty good idea of who at least one of these two 


* They were probably reversed simply because the stone-cutter endeavoured to eopy the charges 
in the earlier shield, two of which look reversed owing to their arrangement, 
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= 
Fiz. lL. Arms on Paplay slah, Fig. 2 Arms above Paplay tomb, 
Fig. 4. Arms of Plett impaling Tulloch, Fig. 4. Arms of Sir Nicol Halero, 
from slab, from slab, 


(All in St Magnus Cathedral.) 
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Paplays probably was. Such an imposing tomb would only have been 
erected over one holding a particularly outstanding position, clerical or 
lay. The absence of any clerical insignia shows that he was not a 
churchman. The single outstanding lay office in the Orkneys was that 
of Lawman,' an office always held by a member of one of the principal 
landed families, and carrying with it the dignity both of judge and preses 
of the landowners, In 1369, in a list of twenty-four arbiters convened to 
settle the quarrels between the Governor and Bishop, bearing mostly 
Scottish or Norwegian names, two with recognisable native Orkney sur- 
names are found, one of them being Sigurd of Paplay—obviously a leading 
personage. In 1338 one Sigurd Sigvatson was Lawman of Orkney, and 
apparently had not long held the office, since in 1325 Sigvat Kolbeinson 
was Lawman. If these Sigurds were the same man, we have then a 
Sigurd of Paplay who held the dignified office of Lawman for over thirty 
years, and we have a tomb with the Paplay arms dating from the end of 
this space of time, which obviously commemorates an outstanding lay 
dignitary. 

Again, since Sigvat Kolbeinson and Sigurd Sigvatson were very 
probably father and son, and the slab can well be dated from somewhere 
in the first half of the fourteenth century, it seems very likely that the 
first of these two Lawmen was once laid beneath it. 

The early and very fine tombstone, the arms on which are shown in 
fig. 3, has two coats impaled above a stepped cross fleury, with the 
initials M.F. in relief within square panels? The sinister is the well- 
known arms of Tulloch: on a fess between three cross crosslets fitchée, 
as many stars. The dexter coat is a horn between three trefoils. M.F. 
who bore it was certainly a member of a native family, since no such arms 
are known in association with any Scottish family beginning with F.; nor 
is it difficult to guess who he must have been, Only two native families 
were seriously in the running, Flett and Foubister, and only one MLF. is 
on record at the date to which the stone must be assigned (round about 
1500), and that was a Magnus Flett, witness in 1480 and 1482, whom I had 
already supposed to be the ancestor of the well-known sixteenth-century 
family of Flett of Hobbister. The natural supposition that these must 
be his arms is confirmed by Burke's Armory, which gives the arms of 
Flett as, argent, a chevron between three trefoils sable. It may be added 
that the horn is no doubt a drinking horn. This eharge occurs several 
times on Norwegian seals, and the horn on the slab is not stringed. 

* There were also the King of Norway's “ ballivi,” but precisely what the nature of this office 
was is not known; nor it is certaln whether the ballivi were generally Norwegians or Orkneymen. 
* This shield was described in Orkney Armorials, but iprobably owing to bad light) the initials 


were read as M.B., and the dexter coat was supposed to be Bothwell. When seen properly, there 
is no possible doubt as to the letters, 
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The arms are therefore Flett impaling Tulloch, and it is satisfactory 
to find this early record of the Flett arms, because on two occasions 
they have just given posterity the slip. Kolbein Flett attached his 
seal to the complaint of Orkney (1424 or 1425), but it is now so de- 
faced that only a few letters of the legend and the corner of the shield 
can be deciphered. And again on a letter dated 12th June 1676, from 
Alexander Flett of Gruthay (a descendant of the Hobbister Fletts), the 
remains of a seal con be seen, apparently armorial but injured beyond 
recognition. 

It is also possible to go a step further and make a pretty shrewd guess 
as to the lady’s identity. Sir David Sinclair of Sumburgh, by his will 
made in 1o06, left William Flett of Hobbister and his brother Criste his 
heirs in all his lands in Orkney (with one or two small exceptions), his 
“innes” in Kirkwall, and his “little ship.” . Considering that Sir David 
had not only sons and daughters but a numerous kin of brothers and 
cousins, such a bequest implies a very strong cause. An extremely near 
relationship seems, in fact, certain, and as Sir David was a natural son 
of William Sinclair, last Earl of Orkney, the most likely hypothesis is 
that his mother subsequently married a Flett, and that William and Criste 
were his legitimate half-brothers. 

The mother’s name is nowhere specifically stated, but in an old 
inventory of tithes of lands acquired by Sir David Sinclair; there is a 
curious (because apparently superfluous) allusion to lands in Shetland 
bought from “Begis Tullochis moder faider” (grandfather), Why this 
reference to Begis Tulloch, one wonders? The very next item relates to 
lands bought by Sir Fergus Tulloch, which “now is inyne.” As no other 
item indicates purchase by Sir David Sinclair (which can be traced in the 
ensé of all the other lands), the inference is that he heired these lands 
from the Tulloch family. Putting these hints together, it seems that in 
all likelihood Begis Tulloch was the frail lady in question, that she 
married Magnus Flett after her adventure with the Earl, and became the 
mother of William Flett of Hobbister, and that the sinister coat on this 
stone commemorates her to-day, 

On a very time-worn stone in St Magnus is a shield (fig. 4) bearing 
arms :—quarterly, (1) a mount; (2) (a rose or cinquefoil?); (3) a crown: 
(4) a heart; over all, dividing the quarters, a plain cross, Of the inserip- 
tion, the words vir dns nicolas hacro can be read, showing the slab to be 
the tombstone of Sir Nicol Halcro, parson of Orphir, frequently on record 
(generally as appending his seal, which, however, has in every case been 
lost) from 11th Mareh 1507-08 to 20th April 145. As he does not appear 
in the fairly numerous deeds dated about 1550, this slab would seem to 

) Recorda of the Earidom af Orkney, Appendix D, 
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have taken his place in the world about that time, and the shape of the 
shield certainly suggests no later date. 

Sir Nicol was son of David Halcro of Thurregar in South Ronaldsay, 
mentioned in the Rental of 1492 (the first Halero to appear on record), and 
again in 1508, when he was party to a case,‘and his son Sir Nicol acted as 
his “umbothsman” or agent. For reasons given later, this David appears 
likely to have been the ancestor of the Haleros of Aikers. 

The first quarter of the shield shows the paternal mount of Halcro, 
somewhat worn at the edges, and the cross may have been introduced as 
indicating Sir Nicol’s sacred calling. The origin of the other charges 
raises interesting speculations as to the earlier marriage connections of 
the family, but there is no evidence sufficient to identify them. 

The old tombstone shown in fig. 5 (a and b) bears two shields, one above 
the other, the arms evidently of a husband and wife. No doubt exists as 
to the ownership of the upper coat (fig. 5a). The initials are V.H., enough 
of the inscription round the edge remains to make out the words “ HIC 
JACET HONES ... VILIELM(VS),” and the arms are exactly those on 
the tombstone of Sir Hugh Halero, rector of South Ronaldsay (1554), except 
that here the lion is on the sinister side and the stars and guttées on the 
dexter, while the mount in base is Hat underneath instead of suggesting 
a three-pronged heart. Otherwise the coats are identical, even in the 
matter of the lion being contournée; and looking to the extraordinary 
variations the Halcro arms exhibit (see figs. 4, 5a, and 15), a near relation- 
ship between this William and Sir Hugh must be presumed. 

A ray of fresh light is thrown on the Halero genealogy by these arms, 
ThetWilliam once laid beneath them was certainly not William Halero 
of Aikers, who died shortly after 30th April 1593. His two wives were 
Margaret Cragy and Margaret Bruce, while this William's spouse was 
“LS.” and her arms are noticed below, Also, William of Aikers bore arms 
4 lion rampant on a mount, on a chief (2 or 3?) gutteés, as shown on his 
seal appended in 1534. And furthermore, this stone is to all appearances 
earlier than 1595. 

Hitherto it has been assumed, with every show of reason, that William 
of Aikers was identical with William, son of John, included in the Halcro 
entail of 144. But the identity of the arms on this stone with those of 
Sir Hugh Halero, one of the two entailers, seems to indicate distinctly 
that their bearer must actually have been the man. And this is supported 
by an analysis of dates. John (dead by 1544) can scarcely have been 
other than John Halcro, chosen arbiter in an important legal case in 1507- 
1508, and therefore not a youth then. William of Aikers was one of 
the three commissioners who in 1587 were deputed to “pass throughout 
the haill lands of Orknay of new agane,” and adjust the boundaries 
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between odal and King’s or Bishop's lands, and he therefore cannot have 
been a very old man at that date, which makes it a priori unlikely he 
was John’s son. 

But a William Halero not described as “of Aikers” is on record us a 
witness in 1555-56, 1556, 1501, and 1504-05, and in 1562-63 was oversman 
at a division of the Cromarty of Cara estate. This must, then, have been 
the William, son of John and last-mentioned heir of entail in 144, to 
whose memory this stone was laid in 5t Magnus. On the paternity of 
William of Aikers, one item in the Halero inventory seems to throw some 
light:—*20th April 1558. Renunciation by William Halcro of Aikers to 
Hugh Halero of that Ik of the islands (sic) which pertained to Sir Nicol 
Halero.” It would therefore seem probable that William of Aikers was 
nephew or son, certainly heir, of that Sir Nicol Halero, parson of Orphir, 
whose tombstone has been noticed above. 

The second shield on this slab (fig. 5b) bears arms:—barry wavy of 
8 in chief a seal’s head erased. The shape of the head and snout, the 
absence of ears, and the frequent appearance seals make both on the 
shores and in the legends of Orkney, leave no doubt as to the species 
of animal depicted. And taken in this conjunction, there seems equally 
little doubt that the barry wavy must (as it so often does) typify the 
sen, The cont, in fact, evidently represents the sea, with the seal's head 
to enforce the allusion, The initials on either side of it are quite plain 
—1.8.—and as that part of the inscription giving the wife's name has 
completely disappeared, they give the only clue to the lady's identity. 

These curious arms are quite unknown to Scottish heraldry, so that 
the search is confined to native Orkney families beginning with Ss. These 
are not numerous, and the number who can be described as reason- 
ably likely to have borne arms at that date is extremely small. On 
general grounds of extent of land owned at an early date, und early 
appearances as representative men, the ancient family of Skea (also 
spelt Skae, Skay, or Ska), of Skea in Deerness, would be first favourite; 
and as a matter of fact there are certain definite reasons against each 
of the very few other possibilities, which leaves the Skeas practically 
the only likely family. 

But apart from this general presumption, there is some positive 
evidence to indicate that these must have been the arms of Skea. In 
the first place, there actually was a female “ LS." in the family at the 
very time, and none is on record in any other family. Janet Skea, second 
wife of John Cromarty of Cara, was left a widow about 1560. She 
certainly was an heiress, since lands can be traced as having come 
through her into the hands of the Cromartys, and therefore was the 
more likely to be armorially commemorated. Furthermore, as has been 
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seen above, this same William Halcro acted as oversman when the 
Cromarty property was divided after the death of John Cromurty, her 





Fig. Se. Arms of William Halcro, Fig. &. Armas of “ A. BB." 
Fig. 54. Arms of his wife, probably Janet Fig. 7. Arms of “iC t) KA” his wife, on the 
Ske, on the sume slab, Aine alms, 


(Hoth in St Magnus Cathedral.) 


husband: and it is to be noted that she was his second wife, and so 
not Improbably a youngish woman still. Another link hetween this 
William and the Cromarty family is seen in his appearance as witness 
to an agreement between Janet Skea’s eldest stepson John (then “of 
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Cara") and James Tulloch, on 13th April 1561. We therefore know that 
he was a trusted and intimate friend of the family at the time when 
Janet Skea was left a widow. So that there the match was, ready to 
be made: and from his wife's initials we may pretty safely conclude that 
it was made, 

In the absence of any other serious competitors for these arms, these 
reusons alone leave little doubt that they were the arms of Skea. But it 
seems highly probable that such a curious and distinctive coat must have 
had some allusion behind it, and ought to give a further clue. Certainly 
neither sa (the sea) nor se/ (a seal) points to any other family, and the 
not too exacting requirements of canting heraldry might have been 
satisfied with a play on the words sm and Skea (which was always pro- 
nounced Skay). Or perhaps the Halero mount may be a better analogy. 
The first syllable of Halcro means “high,” as does the first syllable of 
Holland, the township in which Halcro lay, while the “Hill of Halero” 
is more than once on record, and is an unusual feature m the low-lying 
island of South Ronaldsay; and personally | cannot help seeing in the 
heraldic mount of the family some connection with these facts. The 
“urisland” of Sketoun or Skealand, in which the township of Skea lies, 
is a blunt sea-girt promontory, facing (us few of the arable districts in 
Orkney do) the open ocean, and perhaps a similar combination of sound 
and sense may account for the arms in question. 

I may add that it is only in the case of distinctive charges, not of the 
common type, and apparently allusive of something, that I should think 
of suggesting such a solution. The six fountains of Stourton is a classical 
and accepted instance of exactly the same thing. 

Another old stone in St Magnus contains two shields, one above the 
other (figs. 6 and 7). From the marked difference in the shape of the 
shields and the way in which the initial letters are cut, one would say 
that the lower shield must have been added at a later date. The dates, 
however, of both would seem to be about the end of the sixteenth or 
beginning of the seventeenth century. There is no inscription, or any 
other clue to the identity of either husband or wife apart from the initials. 

The upper shield (fig, 6) bears arms—a fess between a cushion in chief 
and a star in base, with the initials A.B. Considering the large number 
of Orkney deeds of all kinds extant at this period, one would certainly 
expect to find the owner of this armorial tombstone on record. Indeed, 
one would look for more than one appearance of such a gentleman. On 
this assumption, the only probabilities are two members of the family 
of Banks, Allester and Alexander, both included in Earl Robert Stewart's 
testament dative (dated 4th February 1592, and included in the Edinburgh 
Commissariot Register under date 26th April 1597) as persons in his 
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service to whom fees were owed by the deceased. And they both occur 
in several other records of the period. 

Allester Banks is known to have married a daughter of William Good 
or Gude, cooper, since his son John Banks was “oy” and heir to the said 
William,’ but of course he may have married a lady beginning with K 
as well; while Alexander's wife is unknown. The extraordinary thing’ 
about the arms is that they are the arms of the Seottish family of 
Marjoribanks, while this Orkney family apparently took their name 
from the old Hall of Banks in Kirkwall, which at one time they owned. 
One cannot help suspecting that the similarity in sound led either the 
Banks family or the stone-cutter to “ cabbage” the Marjoribank arms. 

The arms on the lower shield (fig. 7) are a bend between two crescents, 
with the initials (C.?) KR. These arms bear a strong resemblance to those 
of Cant; the nearest approximation being to the arms of Alexander Cant 
—as bend engrailed between two crescents.’ As the Cants were a Kirk- 
wall family of good position, the probabilities seem strong that this is 
the correct solution. There are two small objections that may be stated, 
though possibly they are of no grent weight. In the first place, | have 
never found Cant spelt witha K at so late a date. In the second place, 
the only previous occasion on which the arms of an Orkney Cant are 
on record is the seal of Sir Charles Cant, parson of Orphir, appended 
26th August 1496, and the arms there are, a lion passant with a star in 
dexter chief. However, there are certainly no other known arms of any 
family beginning with K which correspond to those on this slab. 

The slab shown in fig. 8 was found beneath the ground in the Orphir 
churchyard «a few years ago and is now preserved within the church, It 
is obviously of very considerable antiquity. | believe the fourteenth or 
early fifteenth century is considered the most probable date by those 
competent to judge. It has not been deemed by most authorities to be 
heraldic; but as they have failed to suggest any other explanation what- 
ever of its peculiarities, [ personally have gradually come round to the 
opinion always held by Dr Craven that it is an attempt by some stone- 
cutter ignorant of heraldry to combine a cout of arms (of which he was 
probably given a most inadequate sketch or description) with the con- 
ventional cross and sword design. 

[t is, of course, the resemblance of the indented upper part of the cross 
to the engrailed cross of the Sinclairs, the ruling family in Orkney from 
1379 to 1471, that affords the strongest grounds for this suggested heraldic 


' Hossack’s Kirkwall in the Orkneys, p, 358. 


* See Sceoffish Armorial Seals, No. 1887, where the arms of Master Thomas Marjoribanks are 
precisely the same. 


* fhid,, No, SR, The date of this seal was 187 (dowbtfuls, ‘ Jha... No. Sw. 
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solution, The two curious round projections on the upper edge of the 
arm are extremely puzzling, but here again I venture to suggest a heraldic 
possibility; namely, that they were intended for roundels, one in each of 
the first and second cantons, and were attached 
to the cross through sheer ignorance and lack of 
explicit instructions how to earry out the design. 
However, the reproduction of the slab here may 
perhaps elicit some better opinion. 

It may be added that the initials RR. with 
the seventeenth-century date and the rude figures 
cut in the slab at the top and bottom of the cross, 
are obvious reminiscences of its attendance at a 
second funeral, 

Coming now to the early seals, three are still 
extant on an acknowledgment by Bishop Thomas 
Tulloch that he has received Orkney in fief, dated 
10th July 1422;? namely, the seals of the bishop 
and his two sureties, Nicolas of Tholach and John 
of Folerton, and I have received from Mr Erslev 
«w photograph of the first and notes of the two 
others. At the foot of the episcopal seal are two 
small shields each bearing arms, three cross cross- 
lets titchée. The second seal bears arms, three 
cross crosslets fitchée with a star at fess point, 
and the legend reads “s nicolawi de twloc.” It 
will be observed that in neither of these two early 
Tulloch seals is the fess with the stars present. 
Bishop Thomas Tulloch’s connection with Orkney 
is well known, and Nicolas Tulloch is no doubt 
the same as Nicol Tulloch, lawrikman in 1443 (or 
1446), the presumable ancestor of the old Orkney 

- family of Tulloch of Lambholm, from whom were 

Figs. 8. sss saree? Orphir descended the Tullochs of Qubolm and of Kothies- 

siete ie holm. From his appearance in Orkney as the 

founder of « landed family contemporaneously with the coming of Bishop 
Thomas. a near relationship between them seems evident. 





‘cy, the ancient slab at Kilmadock, with a sword and dagger at either side of a stepped cross, 
and the identical device used as the arms of the Dog or Doig family on several later stones in the 
same charchyard, shown in Dr Christison’s paper in these Proceedings, vol. xxxvi. Looking at 
the old slab alone, the device ts apparently non-heraldic, but read in the light of the Dog arms, 
it seems evidently to have been a combination of a coat of arms with the standard cross and 
sword design. 

: Reeords of Eortdom of Orknucy, NO. XV. 
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The third seal bears, on a fess between three otters’ heads erased as 
many cross crosslets fitchée, with the legend “S. johes de fowlertvntt” 
(si¢ in notes sent me, but the spelling seems somewhat strange). 
Fullertons are found in Orkney in the seventeenth century, but there 
is no evidence by which they can be traced further back. 

Appended to an acknowledgment by David Menzies of Weem of his 
appointment as administrator or Foud of Orkney, dated at Copenhagen 
15th July 1423,' are again three extant seals, those of Menzies himself and 
his two sureties, Bishop Tulloch and Walter Fraser, the bishop's being 
the same as described above, 

Fig. 9 shows the seal of that discreditable person David Menzies. 
though it must be admitted that he had a very nice taste in seals. It is 





Fig. ® Seal of David Menzies of Weem. Pig. 10, Seal of Walter Fraser, 


indeed as artistic a design as one will often meet with. The arms on the 
shield are, ermine, a chief. On the helmet, and apparently forming part 
of it, 1s a squirrel for crest. The artist, in fact, has ingeniously combined 
helm and squirrel into one graceful but, one would think, somewhat 
impracticable whole. Of the legend one can read from the photograph 
the last word “Menzes” quite distinctly, and the rest looks as though it 
were in good condition. 

Walter Fraser's seal is shown in fig. 10, bearing arms, a ribbon (or 
bendlet?) engrailed between two fraises, Of the legend only a few odd 
letters are visible in the photograph, but one can clearly see the beginning 
of Walter or Wat. There can be no doubt that this must have been the 
same Walter Fraser or Fresell who just about this time bought the estate 
of Tolhop, apparently in equal shares with Thomas Sinclair, from John 
of Kirkness, Lawman of Orkney. From these two purchasers were 
descended the families of Fraser of Tolhop and Sinelair of Tolhop who 


* Heeorda of Earldom of Orkney, No. xvii. 
VOL. LU, | 13 
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are constantly on record in the sixteenth century, their various inter- 
dealings finally ending in the acquisition by the Sinclairs of the greater 
part of the Fraser property. Some clue to the paternity of this Walter 
Fraser may possibly be afforded by the resemblance between his arms 
and those on the seal of James Fraser of Frendraught, appended in M02, 
a bend sinister engrailed between three fraises Also, a relationship 
with Thomas Sinclair who went shares with him in Tolhop is to be 
presumed, and Thomas is stated to have been the son of David Sinclair, 
and was in all probability identical with Thomas Sinclair, Warden of 
Orkney in 1435, whose seal bore arms a cross engrailed with a cinque- 
foil in dexter base.’ 

To the Complaint of Orkney against the misrule of David Menzies, 
of date either M24 or 1425 (probably the 
lutter year), five seals were attached : the 
common seal of Orkney, and the seals 
of William Thurgilsson, Lawman, Kol- 
bein Flett, John Magnusson, and William 
Irving. The second is still in fair condi- 
tion, and something can be made out of 
the first and last, but the other two are 
defaced beyond recognition. However, 
they certainly both bore shields, and 
enough can be made out of both legends 
to identify the seals. 

Fig. 11 shows the common seal of 
Orkney as reconstructed by Mr Thiset, 
the Danish Herald, from the remains of 
the seals attached to this deed and the Appeal of the People of Orkney 
to the Queen of Norway, dated at Kirkwall 28th March 1425... It shows 
a shield bearing the arms of Norway, a lion rampant crowned holding a 
battle-axe, supported by two gentlemen whose countenances suggest that 
they were selected for the job on account of its comparative simplicity. 

The second seal, that of William Thurgilsson, Lawman, bears arms, 4 
stag’s head cabossed (fig. 12), Of the legend two letters are missing, one 
is damaged beyond recognition, and two or three others are broken, but 
‘+ can be reconstructed, I think beyond any doubt, as+(ST)HVGGI KL 





Fig. 11. Common Seal of Orkney. 


i Seottiah Armorial Seals, No, 1007. 2 Jhid., No. 27h. 

2 Records of Earidom of Orkney, No. xviii. In & note, reasons were given for assigning the 
date 1424 to this document, but it has since struck me that itis in all probability identical with the 
“written instructions sealed with the seals of our Lawman and other honest men,” referred to in 
No, xix. as being dispatched to the Queen of Norway along with that missive, As No, xix. bears 
date 2th March M25, the same date should therefore be probably assigned to the Complaint. 

‘ Records of Earidom of Orkney, No. xix. 

# 
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VA(D)K QUNDAM,' i.e, 5. Thurgili Klustader quondam (certainly no 
possible alternative reading is apparent, though I have consulted a 
number of expert opinions). The seal, therefore, must date from about 
1390, and in the shape of the shield, character of the lettering, beaded 
circle, and general character it corresponds with Norwegian seals of that 
period. It may be added that this use of a father’s seal with the explana- 
tory “quondam” cut at a later date is extremely exceptional, but at least 
one other instance is to be seen in Norake Sigiller, No. 20. 

Klustader appears in early sixteenth-century records as Cloustath, and 
finally as Clouston. This William son of Thorgils was probably grand- 
father of William of Cloustath found as “rothman”™ (one of the repre- 
sentative landowners who formed the head courts) from 1500 to 1522. 
In later centuries these arms were borne by the Cloustons in the form of 
azure, three stags’ heads cabossed argent. : 
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Fig. 12, Seal of William Thor- Fig. 14, Seal of John Cragy, Fig, 14. Seal of Edward Sinclair 
gilsson, Lawman of Orkney, Lawman of Orkney. of Strome. 


The fifth seal, that of William Irving, is too much broken for repro- 
- duction, but enough remains to enable the arms to be read as, three holly 
leaves banded. The legend seems fairly distinct in the photograph. In 
all probability this William Irving was father, or possibly grandfather, 
of Criste Irving who about 1460 married the heiress Edane Paplay. They 
then excambed her estates of Paplay, Hurteso, and Okillsetter with Earl 
William Sinclair, getting in exchange Sabay and other lands, and down 
to about 1625 their descendants, the Irvings of Sabay, remained one of 
the chief landed families in the islands, one of them holding the office of 
Lawman in the sixteenth century. 
The seal of John Cragy of Brough, Lawman of Orkney, appended 
20th May 1500 (fig. 13) was described in The Records of the Earldom .of 
Orkney as“ On a fess between six stars (three in chief and three in base) 


‘it may be mentioned that the contraction stop (after IT) Placed down in the line, the chair- 
havtked K, and the double G instead of RG, are all features found in the Norwegian seal legends 


of that period : also that a minute inspection of the last word reveals one or two indications of 
having been cnt by another hand. 
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three crescents,” but since then a minute examination has made it 
apparent that the star in middle chief is really two ermine spots, 
evidently introduced there as being the only available space for indicat- 
ing the usual Cragy ermine field. The arms therefore are: ermine, on 
a fess between two stars in chief and three in base, three crescents; and 
it is interesting to find that these now become the same as the arms on 
the old font found in Birsay and at present in the Episcopal Church, 
Stromness, except that on the font the ermine is omitted.' 

The five stars are a somewhat puzzling addition to the Cragy arms. 
This family of Brough was one of the chief odal families in Orkney for at 
least six generations, three of them in succession holding the office of 
Lawman from the middle of the tifteenth century to the end of the first 
decade in the sixteenth, but this seal and the font are their only 
armorial records extant up to the sale of their estate of Brough to Mr 
Magnus Halcro in 1556. In the seventeenth century cadet branches 
flourished exceedingly, the Craigies of Gairsay being particularly well 
known, and their arms are fairly frequently found, but in no instance is 
there any sign of these stars, and so far I have come across nothing that 
throws any light on their origin. 

An interesting find is the seal of Edward Sinclair of Strome (fig. 14), 
appended to a charter of 22nd September 154. He and his brother James 
(afterwards Sir James Sinclair of Sanday, Knight) were the instigators of 
the outbreak of rebellion in the islands against the royal authority in 1528, 
and leaders of the Orkney army which annihilated the force sent against 
them at the Battle of Summerdale in 1529. They were both apparently 
natural sons of Sir William Sinclair of Warsetter, grandson of the last 
Earl William Sinclair. After the death of Sir James, Edward of Strome 
and thirty others obtained a “Respite” for their exploits on 19th 
September 1559, and he continued to play a leading part in the islands 
for many years. The families of Sinclair of Brough in Shetland, and of 
Ness, Campston, Essenquoy, Flottay, Gyre, Greenwall, Damsay, Ryssay, 
and Smoogro in Orkney were all descended from him,—a goodly crop, 

This seal bears Arms :—quarterly, first, (three?) stars: second, a cross 
loxengy (evidently for engrailed); third, (a guttée ?); fourth, a buckle: and 
of the legend the word “EDVARD” still remains. The unorthodox 
position of the paternal arms in the second quarter may possibly be 
accounted for by the seal being reversed in cutting. What families the 
other quarters represent, there is no sufficient evidence to say. His 
father’s seal bore a simple cross engrailed, as did his son's, Oliver Sinclair 
of Essenquoy, and these quarterings do not appear to have been based on 
any recognised heraldic usage. 

' See History of the Church in Orkney, vol. i. p. 114, 
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To a charter of 16th May 1568, two seals still remain attached. One 
of these is that of Mr Magnus Halcro of Brough (fig. 15), bearing arms: 
—quarterly: first, a mount of two tops; second, a crescent: third, (a 
clarion ?); fourth, a buckle; over all, dividing the quarters, a cross en- 
grailed. Of the legend, the letters MA at the beginning and CLERVS 
at the end are visible, and one seems to read TE about the middle (but 
these last two letters are uncertain). 

Mr Magnus Halero, Sub-Chantor of Orkney, was one of the four 
natural sons of Mr Maleolm Halero, Provost of the Cathedral and Arch- 
deacon of Shetland, legitimatised in 1545, His father was one of the two 
entailers of the Halcro estate and brother of that Sir Hugh whose arms 
have been referred to previously, In 1556 Mr Magnus bought the estate 
of Brough in Rousay, and about 1563, immediately after the Reforma- 
tion, he married Margaret Sinclair, daughter and heiress of Sir James 





Fig. 15, Seal of Mr Magnus Halerg. Fig. 16. Seal on seventeenth-centary 

letter. (Shown twice real size.) 
Sinclair of Sanday and Lady Barbara Stewart: Margaret having 
previously divorced her first husband, James Tulloch, of the Lambholm 
family. Evidently, then, the engrailed cross represents his wife's share in 
this somewhat curious coat. In the first quarter one recognises the 
paternal mount (if one knows the arms actually were a mount and not a 
heart), and what appears to be a clarion in the third probably has 
allusion to his office of Sub-Chantor; while the crescent and buckle are 
presumably reminiscences of earlier alliances. 

The connection of this couple with the estate of Brough turned out to 
be somewhat unlucky. In 1584 Earl Robert Stewart seized it from their 
daughters on the ground of arrears of duties, while Mr Magnus's three 
natural sons were escheated for bastardy, Then, by one of those curious 
processes of juggling one often notices at the period, in which an estate 
seems to be put in one man’s pocket and immediately afterwards reappears 
under another man’s hat, Brough returned to the Haleros of that Ik, and 
was certainly in their hands during the first part of the next century. 
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The second seal still attached to this same deed is that of William Mudy 
of Breckness, ancestor of the well-known Moodie of Melsetter family. 
Unfortunately, the charges are too faint for reproduction, but they can 
just be made out: achevron between three pheons, points upwards, and 
in chief a hunting horn stringed, These are the arms always afterwards 
associated with the Orkney Moodies; assuming the chevron to have been 
charged with ermine spots. They are now, however, quite obliterated. 

The last seal to be noticed is in the nature of a riddle, and its chief 
interest lies in the fact that a correct solution will throw a little more 
light on native Orkney heraldry, for it bears a unique coat, unknown 
elsewhere, 

Tt is a small seal (fig. 16) on a letter, written about 1670, in the Kirkwall 
Record Room. In spite of its, late date, it is included here, since it seems 
to throw some light on two obscure early armorials, and probably. records 
the arms of a very ancient Orkney family. They are: two swords, points 
upwards in saltire, between three roundels, one in chief and two in flanks 
(with possibly «a fourth in base, where the seal is broken off), On the 
helmet appears for crest three swords in pale, points downwards. 

These are no known Scottish arms and crest, and in addition to this 
reason for supposing them to be of native Orkney origin, there is a very 
striking identity between the crest and the three swords, also in pale 
and points downwards, on an ancient slab now in the Gremeshall Chapel. 
Again, in his Orkney Armorials, Mr Norton-Smith deseribes and illustrates 
an ancient stone in St Magnus (which unfortunately I have been unable 
to find) of which the only distinct charges are three swords in chief, in 
pale, This time the points are upwards, yet the device of three swords 
in pale is in itself so unusual that the probabilities seem strongly in favour 
of a connection between the three instances. ace 

One would further be inclined to guess that the three swords were the 
original device, that the roundels were introduced later, and that in the 
small seal want of space, and the loose heraldry in vogue at that time, 
led to the three swords being used as crest. Certainly the absence 
of a crest in the Paplay helmet makes it seem improbable that these 
swords were an ancient Orkney crest, especially looking to the two slabs. 
But however that may be, we seem to be on the track of some early and 
hitherto unknown Orkney arms. . 

Unfortunately, the letter to which the seal was affixed affords no clue, 
for only a fragment remains, and the handwriting cannot be identified 
though even if it could, it might not be a guide, for the seals on (hese 
letters Ere constantly borrowed. One can only look round at the people 
in Orkney at that time most likely to have had such a seal, and yet whose 

' History of the Chireh in Orkney, vol, i. yp. 14, 
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arms are not known. These are comparatively few, but one of the very 
likeliest happens to bear a name that strongly suggests he was the 
missing owner. 

Mitchell Rendell of Breck (in Westray) was then one of the leading 
Orkney lairds, a near relation of Arthur Baikie to whom the letter was 
addressed, and no doubt descended from the ancient family of Rendall or 
Randale of that Ik. Henry Randall appended his seal as Lawman of 
Orkney in 1438 and 1446, and at the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
family were still one of the most important in the islands, John Rendall 
of that [lk being one of those respited for his work at Summerdale Battle, 
and a witness to Bishop Reid's foundation in the Cathedral, Not only 
do the roundells suggest a pretty obvious allusion to this family, but one 
of the old Norse poetical words for a sword was randall. If this double 
allusion—two randills between three rowndels—does not refer to the name 
Rendall, one can only say that it is a very curious coincidence. 

Looking over this collection of early Orkney armorials, there is. one 
feature manifest in several of the coats, and perhaps to be suspected in 
others, and that is the extreme latitude which their designers permitted 
themselves in the matter of introducing charges other than the simple 
paternal arms. There is no sign of this habit in the earlier shields, but in 
the sixteenth century a craze for collecting quarterings seems to have set 
in, without reference apparently to any system whatever, the only point 
(so far as one can see) being to introduce as many as possible; and these 
moreover seem, in many cases anyhow, not to have been entire coats, but 
mere pickings—a buckle from this coat, a crescent from that, and so on. 

For instance, the three Halcro coats figured in this paper contain the 
following remarkable assortment of separate charges, apart from the 
Halero mount common to them all: one heart, one rose or cinquefoil, 
one crescent, one crown, two guttees, two stars, one clarion, one lion, one 
buckle, one cross engrailed, one cross plain. It is a most extraordinary 
collection to be culled from three contemporary coats, especially when one 
remembers that one of the armigers who used the guttée-star-lion collec- 
tion was paternal uncle to the armiger who displayed the crescent-clarion- 
buckle-engrailed-cross assortment. No conceivable system could account 
for these two coats, and in confirmation of this it may be added that in 
an early seventeenth-century MS. at the Lyon office, the arms recognised 
as those of Halero were simply: argent, a mount vert. 

Nor was this habit confined to the Haleros by any means. The coat of 
Edward Sinclair of Strome has already been noticed, and with it may be 
compared the arms of his grandson Edward Sinclair of Essenquoy on an 
early seventeenth-century panel! One might be surprised elsewhere, but 

' Orkney Armoritals, p. 126, and pl. 4. 
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takes it as a matter of course in Orkney, to find that stars, guttée, and 
buckle have have all gone out of favour and been replaced by the follow- 
ing combination; quarterly first and fourth, a lymphad; third, three 
escallops, 1 and 2; fourth, a coronet between three cinquefoils; over all 
a cross engrailed couped (though possibly intended to divide the quarters). 

These charges can fortunately be traced and may serve to throw some 
light on the method of collection in vogue. One and four was the ancient 
arms of the earldom, which this cadet branch (originally on the wrong 
side of the blanket) had no right to bear. In fact, the seals of Edward's 
father, grandfather, and great-grandfather are all extant and all without 
the lymphad. Three was the arms of his wife, which should of course 
have been impaled not quartered. Two evidently represented the 
escallops of his Dischington grandmother, divorced from their bend and 
rearranged, and even if they had been kept on their bend he had no 
recognised right to quarter them. Finally, on top of them all (or perhaps 
dividing them) was placed the only proper charge. 

It must be remembered, however, that when we get back to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century and earlier than that, the heraldry 
becomes simple and straightforward and above suspicion. And this much 
ean be said for the later variety, that whatever purely heraldic deteriora- 
tion it may imply, it has the merit of suggesting a number of clues to 
marriage relationships and maternal descents. The genealogist certainly 
does not grudge the Haleros, for instance, one of their charges; he only 
wishes they had lnbelled them with the owner's name. 

Another interesting feature of this collection of armorials, modest 
though it be, is the light it throws on the usage of arms by the Norse 
odal families; and as heraldry is so generally associated with feudalism, 
it may be worth while referring to it briefly, 

Omitting for the moment the Scottish families settled at an early date 
in the islands, the native Orkney arms noticed in this paper are those of 
Paplay, Flett, Halero, Skea, and Clouston, and very possibly of Rendall. 
If one adds to them the two seals appended by members of the Ireland 
family (one in 1369 and the other in 1584, both bearing a cross) and the 
seal of William Halcro of Aikers appended in 1584, which were described 
in the ftecords of the Karldom of Orkney, all the armorial records of these 
purely odal and Norse families prior to the seventeenth century are in- 
cluded. It may also be mentioned that seals, now lost, are known to 
have been appended by Sigurd of Paplay in 1360, Peter of Paplay in 1422, 
Angus of Kirkness in 1426, and several members of the Halero family in 
the sixteenth century, besides the instances of Kolbein Fett and Henry 
Rendall already mentioned. | 

In addition, three other apparently native families are known to have 
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borne arms in this period, the Magnusons or Mansons, Haraldsons, and 
Scollays ; but the armigers were all leading citizens of Kirkwall, bailies 
or provosts, and apparently these families owned little odal property (so 
far at least as can be traced), and so it is perhaps safer to classify them 
separately, 

Apart from them, the special feature of the other cases is the remark- 
able coincidence between a list of these families, known to have borne 
arms, or appended lost seals, at an early date, and a list of the families 
who by a very careful analysis of the earliest available records can be 
proved to have owned distinctly larger estates than the rest even of what 
were styled the “gentlemen uthellers.” The existence of such larger land- 
owning families was alluded to before in the Introduction to the Records, 
and the gradual discovery of one coat of arms after another all contined 
to such families is decidedly suggestive. Making all allowances for the 
insufficient and fluky nature both of the land records and the armorial 
records available, which makes it impossible to say that either list is any- 
thing like a complete one, it nevertheless does seem as though the actual 
usage of arms must have been limited. 

And by the words “actual usage” I am thinking of the curious paucity 
of seals in Orkney. For instance, in a Court of Arbitration held at 
Kirkwall in 1507-08, where the twelve arbiters were a selection of re- 
presentative men of the time, we find ten of them with “na selis of 
thare awne present,” though several are known to have been heads or 
leading members of arms-bearing families. And again, it has already 
been seen that the assizemen in 1584 had to have their seals specially 
made for them. This remarkable fact was alluded to in a note in the 
Records, and the explanation was suggested that some legislative enact- 
ment limited their use to certain seals which became, as it were, “ legal 
tender”; but a simpler and, I think, more likely solution has since 
suggested itself. 

All early Orkney deeds (with hardly an exception) were dated from 
Kirkwall, and Kirkwall in those days was a very important centre to find 
in such an out-of-the-way archipelago. It was the only town, a long- 
established town, and the seat both of an Earl and of a Bishop. A 
number of dignitaries, clerical and lay, could always be found there, 
armed with seals, and hence though seals elsewhere may possibly have 
been more numerous at an unrecorded date, they became unnecessary and 
ceased to be possessed by the average landowner. Anyhow, that seems 
A fairly plausible explanation; and some explanation is certainly required 
of such an odd circumstance as finding men like William Flett of 
Hobbister and John Irving of Sabay in 1507, and John Sinclair of Tolhop 
and Oliver Sinclair of Essenquoy in 1584, in the one case without seals, 
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and in the other having to get them manufactured, when the oceasion in. 
both instances was clearly one where seals would be required. 

In Norway the case was very different. There, the collection of over 
{00 seals previous to 1378, reproduced in Norske Sigiller, shows the exist- 
ence of many quasi-armorial devices (chiefly fleur-sde-lys, or swords, or 
axes, and frequently borne on shields), the result—I think beyond doubt 
—of the extraordinary number of seals which it was the custom to 
append to every type of Norwegian document. 

This dubious variety had, however, given place by the fifteenth century 
to frankly non-armorial seals, and it is a point to be noted that, from 
the Intter part of the thirteenth century, the only true arms-bearing 
class in Norway was a strictly limited hody. It consisted of the barons, 
knights, and “ svende af vanben” (armigers), who‘totalled in all about 300 
in the year 1500, and formed the upper rank of the king's “hird” (i.¢. the 
whole body of his vassals, officials, and men-at-arms). By that period the 
whole conception of nobility had become confined to the hird, and the use 
of arms (or, at least, the admitted right to use them) to its upper rank. 

In Orkney, the ancient earls also had their hird, which included certain 
greater vassals, or “ goetings,” and—as in Norwny—the jarl's “ sveitar- 
héftingjar” (captains of companies) ;? and in all probability one should 
look in this direction for the source of the early native armorials, 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, when Earl Robert Stewart 
strove hard to feudalise Orkney and made many of the “gentlemen 
uthellars” attend the head courts as vassals owing suit and presence, it is 
likely enough that he enforeed the Scottish enactment enjoining all free- 
holders to bring the “seals of their arms,” and new coats may have been 
devised at that time, or old coats revived. 

One certainly finds a number of unexpected instances of arms-bearing 
and some unknown coats in the small seals affixed to seventeenth-century 
letters, and upon a few tombs of the same period. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, about the end of that century a craze for sentimental or pictorial 
seals set in:—hearts pierced with arrows, groups of classical figures, little 
birds in a nest, or a hunting scene with hounds, fox, and horseman wind- 
ing a horn. Even tombstones ceased to be armorial in the eighteenth 
century, so that a gap was caused in the tradition of arms, which in most 
cases if is now very hard to bridge. 


| In conclusion, I should like to express my great indebtedness to Mr 
A. O. Curle for his help in preparing the illustrations for this paper. 
i i * = : . 
Those of the slabs are all from rubbings, with the exception of fig. 8, 
' See Cilsigt over ten Novake Reta Historie (Taranger), part ii. pp. 188-155, “ Adelen.” 
* See Orkneyinga Sage (Rolls edition}, p. 227. These might either have been Identical with 
the carl’s geesings, or (on the analogy of Norway) have included other leaders of the hird, 
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whieh is from a photograph by Mr Kent. Of the seals, fig. 11 is from a 
photograph, and fig. 16 from a sketch. The others have been traced from 
the seals themselves, from casts, or from photographs by the use of very 
thin oiled paper, and are designed to show as exactly and distinctly as 
possible what is actually visible. They are intended, in fact, as works of 
reference, not of art. 


ITI. 


ROMAN COINS FOUND IN SCOTLAND. By GEORGE 
MACDONALD, C.B., F.B.A., LL.D. F.S.A. Scor. 


In 1800 the first systematic endeavour to catalogue the discoveries of 
Roman coins in Scotland was made by Professor Haverfield in an appendix 
to the Glasgow Archeological Society's Antonine Wall Report. As a 
matter of course, his list included only those cases in which the descrip- 
tions of the coins and the places of discovery had been adequately 
recorded; mere vague statements were regarded as conveying no infor- 
mation of substantial value. The importance of this contribution to 
the history of Scotland during the Roman period was immediately 
recognised. It once for all established the fact, hitherto searcely 
suspected, that the effective occupation of the country by the invaders 
had come to an end soon after the beginning of the reign of Commodus— 
that 1s, well before the close of the second century of our'era. The result 
was a marked clearing of the air,a great simplification of the problem 
with which students of Roman Scotland have to deal. During the twenty 
years that have since elapsed, much fresh material has been brought to 
light. Most of it has passed through my own hands, and it is therefore 
not inappropriate that I should essay the compilation of the enlarged list, 
for which the time seems fully ripe. I have done so with the cordial 
eoncurrence of Professor Havertield, who has kindly put at my disposal 
a few notes which he had himself made with an eye to a possible supple- 
ment. Other friends have shown themselves equally ready to assist. It 
must be admitted that the task has proved more serious than was 
originally anticipated, for no sooner had a beginning been made than it 
became evident that it was necessary, not merely to furnish an inventory 
of the fresh material that had accumulated, but to subject the earlier 
‘sources’ to a critical examination. Further, it seemed desirable to try 
ana see for oneself as many of the actual specimens as were accessible. 
The labour has not, I think, been in vain. It would be idle to hope that 
the new catalogue can be complete even as regards discoveries already 
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recorded ; but it will, at least, save future investigators a certain amount 
of trouble, And here and there it may suggest historical deductions of 
some significance. Is it too much to hope that it will also bring home to 
all interested the need for keeping a careful account of discoveries yet 
to come? In addition to precise indications of locality and of any 
associated objects, such an account would contain full and accurate 
descriptions of every individual coin concerned, as well as a statement 
of its probable condition when it dropped out of circulation, This ideal 
may be unattainable, but it should never be lost sight of. 

Before proceeding to discuss details, it will be useful to recapitulate 
the main principles that must govern the interpretation of the phenomena, 
At the outset the distinction between hoards and isolated finds should be 
firmly grasped. So far as is known, no really extensive hoard of Roman 
gold has ever been discovered in Scotland. Nor is this matter for 
surprise; the occupation of the country was a strictly military one. 
Hourds of Roman silver, on the other hand, have been fairly frequent, 
and it is almost always possible to fix the date of their burial within 
comparatively narrow limits. Each of them has been the owner's liquid 
balance at a given moment. That moment cannot have been earlier than 
the issue of the latest coin which the hoard contains. If the latest coin 
is in good condition, as if it were but recently struck, the problem is 
obviously simplified; silver circulated constantly and would soon begin 
to show signs of wear. Again, the absence of some very common coin 
may often serve as an index to the inferior limit. If the hoard be of any 
size, it might be expected to include examples of all pieces ordinarily 
current at the time it was hidden away. Accordingly, if a very common 
coin, later in date than the rest of the hoard. is entirely unrepresented, 
it is not unreasonable to argue that concealment must have taken place 
before that coin was in use. The date of a hoard of bronze can be deter- 
mined in similar fashion. But what may we hope to learn from a hoard 
once its date has been approximately ascertained? Leas. perhaps, than 
might at first be supposed. It does not even afford a fuarantee of the 
former presence of the Romans in the district where it has been dis- 
eovered, Tacitus tells us, in a well-known passage,’ that Roman silver 
coins were used as money by some of the Central European peoples, 
whose territory lay beyond the boundaries of the empire: it was not 
so with gold, he adds, since individual pieces of the more precious metal 
would have been equivalent to a higher capital value than was suited 
to the requirements of a comparatively primitive society. What he 


‘ frernvrnia, c. V. 


* Argentine quoyue megis quam aterm seypununfur, nulla affections antini, eect quid Winer 
argentcorim faction wel est promisene ef vifia mercantins (le. 
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says has been amply confirmed by the finding of hoards of denarii 
in the very regions of which he is speaking. And the practice of 
Central Europe had its parallel in North Britain. In the sequel good 
grounds will be shown for accepting the conclusion long ago reached 
by Hector Boece, possibly under the direct inspiration of Tacitus, with 
whose works he seems to have been familiar. After attributing the 
institution of a Scottish coinage to Donald, he continues, in the quaint 
language of Bellenden’s translation:' “The Scottis usit na money, but 
marchandice, quhen they interchangeit with Britonis and Romanis, afore 
thir dayis; except it war money of the said Romanis or Britonis; as 
may be previt by sindry auld hurdis and treasouris, found in divers partis 
of Seotland, with uncouth cunye." 

The occurrence of hoards in any particular district is not, therefore, 
in itself a proof of former Roman occupation. Their true significance 
must be sought in another direction. The Digest* declares that the 
ancients buried their money “vel fucri causa, vel metus, vel custodia.” But, 
while the motives prompting to concealment may have varied, the failure 
to recover admits of but one explanation—a sudden and final severance 
of the owner's connexion with the spot where his property had been 
hidden away. Great wars or prolonged periods of internal disturbance 
would inevitably leave their mark on a country in the shape of numerous 
unclaimed deposits within the area affected. Thus, if we take the finds 
of Roman coins in France, where the lists are more complete than else- 
where, the result is very striking“: During the reigns when Gaul was, to 
our positive knowledge, secure and settled, the unclaimed deposits sink 
toaminimum. Vespasian, for example, was emperor for ten years, and 
that decade has but a single hoard to its credit. Similarly, there are only 
two hoards that can be assigned to the thirteen years of Claudius. Again, 
the reign of Augustus lasted for over forty years, and yet it accounts for 
no more than eight hoards in all. Contrast with these figures the one 
hundred and sixty-four hoards that fall within the few brief years covered 
by the reigns of Gallienus and Postumus, when Gaul was ravaged alter- 
nately by civil war and by the inroads of Frankish invaders. The moral 
as regards Scotland is plain. So soon as we have got an approximate 
date for a hoard, and still more for a group of hoards, we must see 
whether history has anything to tell of wars or tumults, with which the 
abandonment of the deposits might reasonably be connected, 

t Ed. 182, fp. 195, 41.1, BL 1 

| The figures here given are taken from J. A. Blanchet’s Les trésors de monneaies romaines 
et les invasions germaniques en Gauls (Paris, Leroux, 1900), Although numerous hoards have 
come to light within the past eighteen years, it seemed hardly worth while attempting to bring 


the statistics up to date; the margin is so great that the general conclusion could not p 
eagheorenaretes emul possibly 
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If we turn from hoards to isolated tinds, a more promising field of 
Inquiry is at once presented. Here too, however, caution is called for. 
It is, to begin with, a question of locality. A stray discovery, such as 
that of a gold coin of Alexander the Great in the bed of a Dumfriesshire 
stream,’ proves nothing. There are a thousand and one chances by 
which such a portable object might have made its way to this strange 
resting-place; we cannot decide between them, and can therefore draw 
no conclusions. On the other hand, the collation of a series of isolated 
finds from any particular area, large or small, may be highly instructive. 
Thus, if specimens are picked up in and about a site that bears indubit- 
able marks of early oceupation, the presumption is that they were there 
because they had been casually dropped by the former inhabitants. If 
the settlement has been a native one, we are entitled to argue that 
the Caledonians, like their Continental contemporaries whom Tacitus 
describes, acquired from the Romans, not merely the habit of using 
coined money, but also the very pieces which they employed for the 
purpose. Further, when rightly read, the evidence thus gathered may 
give serviceable clues for dating, and so provide links between a rchmology 
und history. Its right reading, however, depends upon a variety of con- 
siderations, These apply more forcibly to coins discovered upon sites 
detinitely known to be Roman than to those dug up with the débris 
of native settlements. In the ease of the latter we have no means of 
gauging with accuracy the length of time that would be required for 
the process of filtration across the frontier, and consequently we can 
only venture on chronological deductions of a rather general kind, 
Inside a Roman fort we are on safer ground, and can afford to be more 
precise, so long as we pay due heed to the considerations just alluded 
to, the chief of which are as follows. 

If a coin shows distinct signs of wear, we may assume that it has 
been in circulation for a considerable time before it was lost. But we 
must be careful not to rush too hastily to the opposite conclusion, 
merely because it seems to have been fresh from the mint. This is 
specially true of gold. It is quite possible that an isolated gold piece, 
which has all the look of having been recently struck, may have been 
in reality twenty, fifty, or a hundred years old when it parted company 
with the last of its ancient owners, the interval being spent in some 
receptacle as part of a stock of bullion, Accordingly, gold is apt to he 
less helpful from this particular point of view than one might be tempted 
to think, although even gold may be made the basis of inferences, pro- 
vided the number of examples is sufficiently large to eliminate the 


' See the description of the parish of Hoddam (1838) in the New Statistical Account of Scotlaned, 
iv. (° Dumfriesshire”) pp. Se f, 
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possibilities of error. If, on the other hand, the latest members of a 
series are of silver or of bronze, and if they are consistently unworn, 
the likelihood is that the date of their issue is an index to the date of 
the abandonment of the fort. And, as between these two metals, the 
advantage rests with bronze; it is a more reliable guide to the terminus 
ad quem, While money of all kinds undoubtedly took a little time to 
make its way to the outskirts of the empire, there is evidence to prove 
that ‘brass’ travelled more rapidly than silver.’ 

The choice of an approximate ferminus a quo is a far more trouble- 
some matter, since ancient coins often remained in circulation for many 
years after their original issue. Here again bronze is, on the whole, the 
safest guide, although even bronze cannot be trusted to bring us very 
near the end for which we ure in search, seeing that Roman ‘brass’ 
not seldom enjoyed a far longer life than its modern counterparts. 
Issues of Nero and of Claudits have been found associated in hoards 
with issues of Marcus Aurelius, who reigned more than «a century later 
A Roman ‘brass’ piece might thus have attained to quite a respectable 
age before it was carried across the Tweed at all. Silver may be still 
more misleading. In the main this is the result of what may fairly be 
ealled two curious freaks of currency. Owing apparently to its superior 
quality, silver, minted while Rome was still a republic, continued to 
circulate in the frontier provinces for more than a century after the 
establishment of the empire, Denarii between two and three hundred 


years old seem to have been in everyday use as late as the Flavian era, 


although there is reason to believe that they vanished soon afterwards, 
So prolonged a defiance of Gresham's Law is not easy to account for, 
except on the hypothesis that the good money was habitually accepted 
at a slight premium.” The explanation of the second abnormality is 
very different. The legionary denarii of Mark Antony were so heavily 
alloyed that the progressive deterioration which set in under Nero had 
to run its course for well over a hundred years before the regular 
imperial issues touched the same depth of degradation. They are 
associated in hoards with coins struck at the close of the second century 
of our era; in the interval it had not been worth the while of any 
government to call them in. Denari of Mark Antony might therefore 
have been lost in Scotland at any time up to the end of the reign of 
Commodus or even later. In other words, found within a Roman fort 
they tell us nothing more thar that the site was probably in Roman 
occupation prior to about 200 4.p. Republican denarii, it will be observed, 


* See Dragendorif in Honner Johrbiicher, exiii, p. 0, 
* oy. the hoard from Croydon, described in Mum, Chron,, 1907, pp. (55 ff. 
* See Haverficld in Archmologia, liv. 440 if, © Foie. 
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are distinctly more informing. Inasmuch as they disappeared from 
circulation soon after the Flavian era, their significance is much the 
same as that attaching to freshly minted silver or ‘brass’ of the reign 
of Domitian. They suggest a first-century settlement. 

And in dealing with Roman Scotland indications of this sort are 
singularly helpful. Seanty as is the light that written record throws 
upon the exact course of events, it is still sufficient to show that there 
are three periods on which attention should be concentrated. The first 
opened with the invasion of Agricola about 80 a.p. If we could take 
quite literally the “perdomita Britannia et statim missa” of Tacitus,' 
we should believe that it ended with his recall three or four years later. 
On such a point, however, the historian is hardly an impartial witness; 
his devotion to his father-in-law’s memory may have prompted him to 
use the language of exaggeration. Here, therefore, the archmological 
evidence, if we can read its meaning, becomes specially important. The 
second period began in the reign of Antoninus Pius and lasted, as we 
know from the coins, until Commodus was on the throne: its most notable 
monument was the Wall between the Forth and Clyde, built about 142 a.n, 
and garrisoned more or less continuously for the four decades that 
followed, Lastly, very early in the third century we have the inter- 
vention of Septimius Severus; his northern expedition occupies a large 
space on the canvases of Herodian and Cassius Dio, albeit the imposing 
picture they draw of his achievements has so far met with seant confir- 
mation at the hands of archeology. Such are the broad outlines of » 
the historical scheme to which the mass, at all events, of the numismatie 
data may be expected to conform, and which it may be hoped they will 
help to illuminate. 

Compared with the chronological framework, the geographical one 
is of secondary importance. Nevertheless it may be instructive to try 
and group the coins according to the localities in which they have been 
found, in so far as these localities lie within certain well-defined areas 
in whieh the former presence of the Romans has been conclusively 
established. In southern Scotland two main routes can be traced. 
The more easterly of these crossed the Cheviots, passed the Tweed at 
Newstead, made its way over Soutra Hill to Inveresk, and reached the 
sea at Cramond. The landmarks on the western road are fewer, and 
its course correspondingly more doubtful. But the position of the forts 
of Birrens, near Hoddam, and of Castledykes, near Carstairs, affords 
good reason for believing that it ran through Annandale and Clydesdale 
at no great distance from the track now followed by the Caledonian 
Railway. The isthmus, with the Wall and its ‘stations, can moat 

' Histories, 1. 2. ? See supra, p. 208, 
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conveniently be regarded as an area apart. Beyond the isthmus the 
line of advance was by Camelon and Ardoch to the Earn and the Tay, 
and thence north-eastwards through the shires of Forfar and Kineardine 
into Aberdeen, If a map of Roman Scotland could be constructed with 
any approach to completeness, it would doubtless show, especially in 
the southern counties, a far more elaborate network of communications 
than the bare outline that has just been sketched. Our knowledge, 
however, is as yet so fragmentary that for the present we shall do well 
to be content with the outline, bare as it is. Anything Roman lying 
outside can be dealt with as it arises. 

Some of the authorities to be referred to will have to be cited so often 
that a good deal of footnote space will be saved by a list of abbreviations :— 


Coh.? = H. Cohen, Médailles impériales, 2nd edition (1880-1802), 

Smellie = W. Smellie, Account of the Institution and Progress of the 
Soctely of Antiquaries of Seotlland, part i. (1782) and 

. part ii. (1784). 

Arch, Scot. = Archmologia Seotica, vol. ii, (1822), vol. iii. (1831), and vol. v. 

(L800). 
roe. = Proceedings of the Soviely of A niiguaries of Scotland, 

OSA, =Sir John Sinclair's Statistica! Account af Seotland (179l1- 
179). 

N.SLA. = New Statistical Account of Scotland (1845) The different 

counties are separately paged even where two or three 

are bound together in one volume, and the account of 

each parish is, as a rule, separately dated. 


Sibbald Sir R. Sibbald, Historical Inquiries (1707). } 

Gordon = Alexander Gordon, Jfinerariinn Seplenirionale (1727). 

Horsley = John Horsley, Britannia Romana (1732). . 

Pennant = Thomas Pennant, Tour in Seotlonud (ec. 1776). 

Chalmers = G. Chalmers, Caledonia, vol. i. (1807), 

Lindsay = J. Lindsay, View of the Coinage of Scotland (1845). with twa 
Supplements (1859 and 1868). 

Stuart = KR. Stuart, Caledonia Romana, 2nd edition (1852). 

Buchanan = Notes by the late Dr John Buchanan, chiefly on the margin 

MSS. of his copy of the preceding, now in the Library of the 

Glasgow Archeological Society, 

Haverfield = Glasgow Archeological Society's Antonine Wall Report (13800). 


As hoards may be expected to yield one kind of lesson, and isolated 
finds another, it is clearly desirable that the two should be catalogued 
separately. And for various reasons it will be best to begin with the 
isolated finds, arranging them in four groups according to the associa- 
tions in which they have occurred, and at the same time having regard 
to the geographical framework outlined above. In an ideal list the 
different metals, if not also the different denominations, would be 
classified apart, Unfortunately no such completeness is attainable here, 
The records are too imperfect. Wherever possible, however, the metal will 


be mentioned, gold being indicated by 4’, silver by <R, and ‘brass’ by 2. 
VOL. LIL. 14 
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(A) Isonarep Finps vrrom RoMAN SITEs. 
(a) South-Kastern Scotland. 

Carrvck.—The pottery associated with the site proves that this small 
post was occupied both under Agricola and under Pius. Of the 13 coms 
diseovered, 2 were found in 1892 and the remainder in the course of 
the excavations of 1911-12. For a detailed catalogue see Proc., xlvi. 
pp. 470 ff. The following is a summary :—Vespasian (2 <P and 2 1), 
Titus (1 42), Domitian (1 4?), Trajan (3 42), Hadrian (2 4? and 1 iis), 
Faustina Senior (1 7%}. None of the first-century pieces is in suffi- 
ciently good preservation to justify us in ruling out the possibility of 
its having been dropped during the second century, So far as the 
eoins are concerned, therefore, it is only for the Antonine period that 
the evidence of occupation is conclusive. 

Newstreap.—Mr James Curle's excavations have put it beyond doubt that 
Trimontium, as the Roman station here would seem to have been 
called, was held in strength during the Agricolan period, as well as 
during the years that followed the reconquest of southern Scotland 
by Pius. The first writer to draw attention to the finding of Roman 
remains in the neighbourhood was the Rev. Adam Milne who, in his 
History of the Parish of Melrose (1743), speaking of coins, refers (p. 44) 
to “several Roman Medals or Coins .. . some of Gold, some of Silver, 
and of Brass, as of Vespasian, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Prus, 
M. Aurelius, and Constantine. No further details are available. A 
much fuller record of similar discovéries, made more than a hundred 
years later, is given in Proc., i, pp. $4 ff. and v, p. 108 by Dr J. A, Smith. 
The number was largely added to when the site was systematically 
searched in [905 and subsequent years. The coins then found, and 
also those recorded by Dr Smith, are catalogued in an Appendix to 
Mr Curle'’s Homan Frontier Post (pp. 385 ff.). Since that catalogue was 
printed, two 2F coins previously set aside as indecipherable have been 
recognised as of Trajan and Faustina Junior respectively. Two 
denarii of Hadrian from Newstead have moreover come to light 
among the papers of Mr Curle’s late father, one being Coh,*, ii. p. 136, 
No, 453, and the other (which is a fragment) probably Coh.*, ii. p. 197, 
No, 1009, 

The inclusion of the four pieces just mentioned brings the total 
number of definitely identitied specimens up to 262, distributed thus :— 
Republican 7? (9), 4? of M. Antony (8), Augustus (1 4? and probably 
| AZ), Tiberius (1 A?), Nero (2 4’, 1 AR, and 2 42), Galba (2 22), Otho 
(1 AR), Vitellius (1 42), Vespasian (22 4? and 28 42), Titus (1 47,2 At, 
and 10 4), Domitian (12 4? and 25 42), uncertain Flavian (2 AB), Nervi 
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(3 fé and 14), Trajan (1 A”, 15 At, and 27 4%), Hadrian (24 At and 27 he 
Sabina (2 42), Pius (1 47,6 At, and7 42), Faustina Senior (4 4? and 6 4%), 
Mareus (1? and 2 42), Faustina Junior (1 4? and 4 42), Crispina (12). 
The gold coins are all among those described by Dr J. A. Smith in 
Proc. The only one of them whose whereabouts is known ( Proc., v. 
p. 108)—one of. the two of Nero—is now in the Edinburgh Museum ; 
it is in very good condition. The list, as a whole, is much the longest 
of any we possess from Scottish sites; and its significance is unmistak- 
able, The presence of consular denarii points plainly to the first 
century. The very large proportion of Flavian ‘brass’ contirms the 
indication, particularly as two of the ‘second brass’ coins of Domitian 
must have been almost in mint condition when lost. These were 
both of 86 a.p.,and thus prove conclusively that the fort must have 
been held by the Romans for at least two years after Agricola’s recall. 
At the other extreme there is no lack of second-century pieces, down 
to and including the reign of Commodus. The testimony of the coins 
is in absolute agreement with that of the pottery. It connects New- 
stead both with Agricola and with Pius. 

It will be remembered that Constantine is one of the emperors 
mentioned by Milne. Further, Dr J. A. Smith's list inclu ded (Proc. i. 
pp. #6 17.) Victorinus (1 42), Diocletian (1 47), Carausius (1 A®), Galerius 
Maximianus (1 <2), and Constantine (4 JE), these being, as he gives us 
to understand, only a selection from a number of similar pieces which 
he had seen. At the first blush the evidence for an occupation of 
Trimontinum about 330 A.p. seems strong. On the other hand, such 
a theory is totally inadmissible in face of the fact that throughout 
the whole of Mr Curle’s most careful excavations not a single coin or 
other object of third or fourth century date emerged. The simplest 
explanation of the apparent contradiction is to suppose that Milne’s 
Constantine was a straggler, to be classed with other stragglers of 
the same period from various parts of the country, and that the 
corresponding pieces noted by Smith represent one of those hoards 
of late ‘brass’ whose sporadic occurrence in Scotland we shall have 
occasion to refer to by and by. If this be so, it is not difficult to 
account for the solitary example of Tetricus Senior (4), which was 
handed over to the Exchequer in 1863 along with a hoard of billon 
Placks from Newstead (Proc., v. p. 107), It was probably a chance 
survivor from the earlier find. 

CRICHTON.—This site lies on a broad shelf, well down the long slope that 
descends towards the north from the summit of Soutra Hill. Ie 
commands a most extensive view. In the immediate foreground is 
4 series of low undulations through which the Tyne and the Esk force 
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their way to the sea, Beyond is the plain of the Lothians, guarded 
on the north-west by the Pentlands, with Arthur's Seat as their 
sentinel, No traces of the Roman road are now discernible in the 
neighbourhood, nor is there any record of their ever having been 
observed later than the twelfth eentury, when Derestrete appears in 
a charter of King Malcolm in a context which brings it quite close to 
Dalkeith. At the same time the evidence for a Roman station at 
Crichton, if tantalisi ngly indefinite, is still sufficiently substantial to 
be convincing. The so-called ‘Roman camp’ at Longfaugh is a 
circular enclosure, obviously of native construction, But in a field im- 
mediately to the north of it, on the shelf already mentioned, there was 
discovered in 1860 a ‘weem’ or ‘earth-house, the builders of which 
had made liberal use of stones dressed by Roman masons. In the 
original account of the opening up of this underground chamber the 
number of such stones is put at “about thirty” (Proe., viii. p. 108). 
The estimate is too modest. In 1915, when the earth-house was care- 
fully examined by the staff of the Ancient Monuments Commission, 
the total rose to between forty and fifty. It is extremely improbable 
that all this material was conveyed to the spot from a distance. On 
the contrary, the likelihood is that the position of the later building 
was determined by the proximity of the ruins which were pillaged 
during its erection. The situation of the Roman fort may therefore 
be regarded as approximately known. 

Alreh, Seot,, iii, App. ii. p. 90 records that on November 14, 1785, 
Mr George Cairncross presented to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland “Twelve Ancient Roman Bronze Coins of the Emperors 
Domitian, Antoninus, Gratian, Magnentius, Constantine, Gallienus, 
Licinius, Tetricus, Posthumus, Victorinus, and Claudius, found in a 
Roman encampment on the estate of Crichton-dean, in the parish 
of Crichton.” The “Roman encampment” js obviously the cireular 
enclosure at Longhaugh. But the word “in” need not be taken too 
literally; popular report would be quick to transfer to the interior 
any finds from the immediate neighbourhood. For reasons to be 
explained in the sequel,’ we are justified in looking on the coins of 
the later emperors as representing a hoard, Those of Domitian 
and Pius, on the other hand, are precisely what we should expect 
to find on any abandoned Roman site in Scotland. And their 
testimony does not stand quite alone. Fifteen or twenty years ago 
Professor Oman and our Fellow Mr David MacRitchie saw in the 
hands of Miss Pringle, sister of the tenant of Crichton House, several 


* The passage is quoted im exfenso in Curle’s Roman Frontier Poat, pp. 14 f, 
* See tnfra, p. 272. . 
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Roman coins which had been picked up on the farm, quite close (they 
understood) to the earth-house, Professor Oman states that, so far as 
his recollection goes, they were “all of the Trajan-Hadrian period,” 
No further details regarding them are now available) 

INVERESK.—The next station to Crichton on the line of the Roman road 
may very possibly have been at Inveresk, which lies some eight 
miles further north. Various Roman remains, including an altar 
dedicated to Apollo Grannus, came to light here in 1565, and other 
discoveries of a similar character have been made at intervals since, 
The coins recorded from the site are six in number—a Trajan (4°) 
and a Faustina (42), found in 1783 (O.8_A., xvi. p. 5, and Arch. Seot., 
ii. p. 161); a Vespasian (.4”), found in 1827 (Moir, Homan Antiquities 
of Inveresk, p. 13); a second Trajan (42), presented to the National 
Museum in 1865 (Proe., vi. p. 113); a third Trajan (42), found in 1878 
and presented to the National Museum (Proc., xiii, p. 74 and p, 271); 
and a Hadrian (4%), presented to the National Museum at some 
date unknown. So small a collection of material leaves but scant 
room for inferences, All it proves is that Inveresk was occupied 
during the Antonine period. 

CramMonD.—The Roman fort at Cramond was some twelve miles beyond 
Inveresk. It is possible that there was an intermediate station, 
although Sir Daniel Wilson's attempt to make out a case for Edin- 
burgh (Proe., xix. 205%) can hardly be called eonvincing. If there 
was such a station, it would probably be a small one, for Cramond 
itself was unquestionably very important, as is clear from the 
extent and character of the remains that have been from time to 
time brought to the surface by the hand of chance. The writers of 
the early eighteenth century are enthusiastic over the rich finds 
of Roman coins. Sir John Clerk had married Janet, daughter of 
Sir John Inglis, the laird, and had acquired through his father-in-law 
as many as “forty or fifty.” These, as well as others, had been seen 
and examined by Gordon and Horsley; the former (p. 116) speaks 
of “an incredible Quantity of Roman Coins of Gold, Silver, and 
Grass, of all sorts,” and the latter (p. 206) of “abundance of medals.” 
Some details have been noted. Sibbald, for instance, mentions 
(pp. land 33) an aureus of Caracalla, But by far the fullest catalogue 
is Gordon's. After describing a “large Brass Coin of the Emperor 

‘ Two or three weeks before this paper was read, I succeeded in getting into communication 
with Miss Pringle, then an old Indy of @. She retained al! her faculties, and was most anxions 
to see me and give me fall information about the coins, On the very morning arranged for 


my Visit I received a telegram advising me that she had been taken seriously ill, She died a few 
days later, 


® And in more detail in Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, Ust ed., pp. Dd if 
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Claudius,” which the figure given in his “Plate of Medals and In- 
taglios” shows to have been Coh.*, i. pp. 254 £., No, 48, he proceeds 
“At this Place was found a well preserved Gold Medal of Antonine 

Pits pe in the Custody of the same Baron] as is also that invaluable 

Medal of Severws, supposed to be coined on the Peace with the Cale- 

doniama ; the others, dug up at this Station, in the Baron's Collection, 

are one of €'. Augustus, Divi Filius, Reverse Pon-Maw; 5 of Trajan, 

5 of Hadrian, 2 of Vespasian, 2 of Nerva, 2 of Antoninus Pius, 

one of Galba, one of Nero, one of Julia, one of Domitian, another of 

Severus, with this Reverse, Felicifaa Augustorum: one of Octa rer es 

Augustus; one of Claudine; one of Antoninus Augustus, which I 

take to be Coracalla: another of the same, with this Reverse, Woneta 

Augusti; another of Antoninus, without a beard, the Reverse two 

Hands joining ; there are besides six Consular Medals.” 

These particulars, interesting as they are, are not sufficient to 
enable any one of the pieces to be identified with absolute certainty, 
unless it be the two coins of Severus, which seem to correspond to 
Coh?, iv. p. 25, Nos. 203 ff., and p. 18, No. 155 respectively. But they 
form the staple of such subsequent accounts as make any pretence 
to completeness. Horsley (p. 205) supplements them by a Diocletian 
from the collection of Lord Rutherglen, “ with a Genius on the reverse, 
and this inscription, GENIO POPVLI ROMANI: which serves to show 
that the Romans were late possessed of this station.” Again, 
Maitland, in his History of Scotland (1757), 1. 205, speaks of “a medal 
of Faustina, consort to M. Antoninus,” and also tells of the discovery 
of “divers Roman coins,” with other remains, in 1748 “im the grounds 
of the incumbent's glebe.” On the other hand, the list printed by 
Wood in his Parish of Cramond (17), pp. 4 £., contains no name 
unrecorded by his predecessors, except that of Julia Domna, and 
even she is a novelty only on the assumption that the “Julia” of 
Gordon was a first-century lady. Chalmers and Stuart add even 
less to our knowledge. Very notable, however, is the mention by 
Haverfield (p. 162) of an aureus of Geta. According to a jotting 
which I have found among my father’s papers, and which must have 
been written about 1808, “this very fine coin was dug up in the 
churchyard «a few years ago and purchased for the National Museum, 
Edinburgh, for £7." It is Coh.*, iv. p. 24, No. 11, and is in excellent 
preservation, almost as if fresh from the mint. 

An unexpected measure of success has attended personal inquiries 
recently made upon the spot. Mr Lumley, innkeeper, showed me 
two denarii from the churchyard—one of Galba, much worn but 
apparently of the DIVA AVGVSTA type (Coh.?, i. p. 322, No. 51, ete.), and 
the other a Faustina Junior (Coh.*, iii. p. 152, No. 190) in very fair 
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condition. At the same time Mrs Callander of Cramond House 
kindly allowed me to examine a small collection, composed of coins 
that had been dug up in the garden and grounds at intervals through- 
out a long series of years, They numbered twenty-seven in all, 
and constitute a highly interesting group, including twenty-five 
denarii and two ‘second brass’:—1 ¢ of Claudius (Coh.*, i, p. 257, 
No. §4); 1 4? of Vespasian (Coh., i. p. 384, No. 226); 1 4? of Titus 
(Coh.*, 1. p. 434, No. 67); 3 42 of Trajan (Coh.*, ii. p. 20, No. 26, and 
p. 36, Nos. 74 and 77); 6 4? of Hadrian (Coh.*, ii. p. 114, No. 104'; 
p. 120, No. 188; p. 168, No, 717; p. 171, No, 762; p. 204, No. 1174; and 
p. 216, No, 1356); 24? of Antoninus Pius (Coh.%, ii. p. 314, No. 463, and 
a variety? not included in Coh.*); 1 4? of Faustina Senior (Coh., ii. 
p. 430, No. 219); 14? of Marcus Aurelius (Coh.', iii. p. 91 £, No. 924); 
1 .#f of Faustina Junior (Coh., iii. p. 188, No. 24); 1 -F of Lucilla 
(Coh*, 11. p. 217, No. 33); 4 4? of Septimius Severus (Coh., iv. p. 21, 
No. 15t; p. 50, No. 475; p. 63, No. 599; and p. 68, No. 652); 2 .d? of 
Julia Domna (Coh.*, iv. p. 119, No. 174, and p. 123, No. 218)"; 1 a? of 
Plautilla (Coh.*, iv. p. 248, No, 21); and 24? of Geta (different varieties 
of Coh.*, iv. p. 270, No, 157). The latest coin which can be precisely 
dated is the first of those of Septimius Severus; it was struck in 
A.D. 211. The <# of Lucilla is in ‘poor’ condition, The majority 
of the other pieces range from ‘fair’ to ‘very fair. But two of 
Hadrian, two of Septimius Severus. and one of Julia Domna may be 
described as ‘good, while the other of Julia Domna, the one of 
Plautilla, and the two of Geta deserve to rank as ‘very good.’ 

Lack of detail regarding the earlier finds makes a proper summary 
impossible. But a bare enumeration of the names involved will so 
far serve our purpose, In addition to Republican .f, Cramond has 
yielded coins of the following emperors and empresses:— Augustus, 
Claudius, Nero, Galba, Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, 
Hadrian, Pius, Faustina Senior, Marcus, Faustina Junior, Lucilla, 
Severus, Julia Domna, Caracalla, Plautilla, and Geta. This is a 
remarkable list, for each of our three historical periods seems to be 
well represented. The consular denarii are distinctly suggestive of 
Agricola, and with their support the coin or coins of Augustus and 
the .4/ of Claudius may be attributed to the same epoch, A second- 
century settlement is, of course, amply vouched for. But so too is an’ 
occupation under Septimius Severus, The last point is of special 
interest, as no analogous evidence has yet been recovered from any 

' The emperor, however, appears to be bareheaded. 


* The Obv, is as on Col.*, ji. p. 28, No. 910, while the Rev, reads TH Pot cos 11 round the type 
of Salus seated as on Coh.', il, p, 0, No. G20, 


* Though not mentioned by Cohen, a Cupid supports a shield at Venns's feet. 
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other Scottish site. It will have been observed that the list given 
above took no account of Horsley’s Diocletian. The omission was 
deliberate. Like Milne's Constantine at Newstead, the Diocletian at 
Cramond was in all likelihood a straggler. It is true that some years 
ago I saw in the hands of a third party two coins of Constantine the 
Younger that were said by their owner to have been found in the 
neighbourhood of Cramond. But, even if they came from the interior 
of the fort itself, they would not be sufficient to confirm Horsley’s 
inference as to the presence of a Roman garrison in the third or 
fourth century. Inhabitation of some sort at that time is probable 
enough on a priori grounds, but there is no need to suppose that the 
inhabitants were Romans, seeing that (as we shall learn by and by): 
Constantinian coins circulated freely among the natives. 

Lyse.—The fort at Lyne does not belong to the same sequence as those 
with which we have been dealing, and yet its connexion with them 
is very real. Its position is most easily understood, if it be regarded 
as the solitary survivor of a chain of posts whose purpose was to 
maintain cross-country communication through the hills between the 
two trunk-routes from south to north. The excavations of 1900 pro- 
duced but few relics, and among these there was none for which a 
second-century date would have been inappropriate. The coins, 
which were only two in number, were no exception. They were of 
Titus (4) and of Trajan (42), and are described in Proe., xxxv. p. 186. 


(6b) South-Western Scotland, 

BIRRENSWARK,—The results of the exploration of this site in 1898 were 
less conclusive than might have been hoped for, but were still 
sufficient to establish an association with the Romans. Conspicuous 
among the small number of objects recovered were sixty-seven 
glandes or sling-bullets of lead (Proe., xxxiii. p, 246), As such glandes 
ceased to be used in the Roman army about the end of the first 
century of our era, it has been inferred! that the earthworks were of 
Agricolan date, a conclusion that had long ago commended itself to 
Gordon (pp. 16 ff.) on very different grounds. No coins were noted 
during the excavations. But Gordon (p. 184) has preserved the 
memory of a chance discovery made about 1727 :-— 

“Four Roman Medals of Silver have | el nd in the camy 
Burnswork, viz. one of Non; two of Pyokoonas ot Beek Vespenncu iol 
were sent up to the Society of British Antiquaries, by the ingenious 
Mr Aichard Goodman of Carlisle: I have exhibited them in my Plate 
of Medals, Number V., XIE, XVI. and XVII: These plainly confirm 


' Quarterly Review, 1800, p. S76. oe 
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my former Assertion, in Chap, Ul, Page 16,17, and 18 That Burnsicork 
was a Roman Encampment; nor can the Coin [sic] of Trajan, there 
found, destroy my Conjecture of its being a Work of Agricola: for, as 
[ have already shew'd, in my Account of Middleby, the Romans, in 
their several Marches, often made use of their old Camps, which is the 

Reason why so many Medals of succeeding Emperors, are frequently 

dug up in Forts, ade some Ages before.” 

Gordon’s illustrations prove that the coins in question were Coh.;, i. 
p. 206, No, 258, and p. 371, No. 43; and Coh.3, ii. p. 27, No. 85, and p. 28, No. 98. 
It seemed desirable to quote the paragraph in extenso, partly because, 
being in an Appendix, it has hitherto been very generally overlooked, 
and partly because it shows that Gordon was faced by exactly the 
same difficulty as confronts a modern inquirer. If the earthworks 
are of Agricolan date, how is the presence of coins of Trajan to be 
explained? On the assumption that the occupation which Agricola 
began was brought to an end by his own recall in 84 A.p., the solution 
that Gordon propounds is the only one that is admissible, There is, 
however, another hypothesis which will demand serious consideration 
later. May it not be that the so-called * Agricolan’ occupation was 
prolonged into the reign of Trajan ? 

Brrress.— Whatever be the truth as to Birrenswark, it is not open to 
doubt that Birrens, or Blatobulgium as the Romans called it, was in 
the main, if not entirely, a second-century fort. The testimony of 
the pottery is not to be gainsaid, even if it were not confirmed by 
the dated inscription. The same tale is told by the coins that were 
recovered during the excavations of 1895. The list of these given in 
Proe, (xxx. p. 199) calls for rectification in one particular. The 
denarius which is there tentatively assigned to Marcus Aurelius, 
really belongs to Nerva, being a somewhat defaced example of 
Coh.’, ii. p. 7, No. 50.' The catalogue as amended is therefore :—A? of 
M. Antony (2), Domitian (1 4%), Nerva (1 .4?), Trajan (2 4¢), Hadrian 
(1 and 1 4), and Pius (1 and 2 4%). Itssecond-century complexion 
is obvious, and the point need not be further laboured. More dis- 
cussion is required in the case of the only two coins that are specifically 
mentioned by the older writers as having been found at Birrens. 

The first is a ‘second brass’ of Germanicus, the nephew of Tiberius, 
which must have been struck in his lifetime and is therefore earlier 
than a.p. 19. Regarding this, Sir John Clerk, writing to Roger Gale 
on May 9, 1737, says:—“Near the camp of Middleby, where my 
statue of Brigantia was found, some silver and brass coins have been 


* Or possibly of No, 66 or No, 71, which differ only In the details of the Obv. inscription from 
No, a and from one another. The majority of the other coins are in such poor condition that it 
is not possible to identify the Rev, types. The denarius of Domitian, however, is Cob. i. 
p. 474, No, 47. : 
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dug up,-but they are either defaced or common, except one of 
Germanicus in bronze”! The description that follows, though it 
confuses the two sides of the coin and is inaccurate as regards both 
size and inscription, is sufficiently intelligible to enable the piece to 
be identified as Coh.’, i. pp, 225 f,, No. 7, which has on the reverse the 
legend SIGNIS RECEPT DEVICTIS GERM, and which was accordingly 
struck in honour of the vietory of a.p. 16. On the general principles 
laid down above, it would be difficult to accept the view that a bronze 
coin minted between a.p, 16 and a.p. 19 could have been in ordinary 
circulation a hundred and twenty years later. The likelihood that 
its loss should be associated with the Agricolan period is very much 
greater. On the other hand, taken by itself, it eannot be looked upon 
as proof of a first-century occupation of the site. It is perhaps worth 
observing that Sir John Clerk does not say it was found among the 
ruins. “Near the camp” is an expression vague enough to cover a 
tolerably wide area. 

The second coin, although it has attracted a much larger measure of 
attention, can be disposed of more satisfactorily, We hear of it first 
through Gordon (p. 18). In his account of Middleby, which was the 
name used by him and his contemporaries for Birrens, he describes 
“a large Vault, arch’d with Stone,” which ran“a great way along the 
South Side of this Fort,” and then proceeds: 





“Near this, to the West, are the Marks of Stone Buildings, where 
several Konan Coins have been found. Mr Masel! of Middleby made 
a Present of a Gold Medal of Constantius Clorus, dug up here, to my 
worthy Patron Baron Clark, which I copied, and have exhibited in the 
Plate of Medals, Figure IV. The Legend, on one Side, was very plain, 
but the Reverse had no Inscription nor Figure upon it at all. This, 
being of the Low Empire, makes me conjecture, that, notwithstanding 
the Fort might have bean built by Agricola, by way of an exploratory 
Castellum to the noble Camp of Burnsicork: yet the succeeding Honwens 
afterwanls possessed themselves thereof, in their other Attempts to 
subdue Seofland,” 


A coin of Constantius Chlorus would bring us down to the beginning 
of the fourth century of our era, and the appearance of such a piece at 
Birrens has not unnaturally been claimed by others than Gordon as 
affording presumptive proof of a late occupation. At first sight it 
looks as if the case was strengthened by Pennant (ii. p. 102), who 
speaks of “coins found, some of them of the lower empire, But, if 
the paragraph be read as a whole, the probability suggests itself that 
the “some” is a mere echo of the Constantius Chlorus, of which 
Pennant knew, it may be through Gordon (.e.) or it may be through 


' Stukeley'a Letters (Surtees Soclety), iil, ps 410, 
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Horsley (p. 115). Haverfield (p. 159) was inclined to associate “glass 
of Constantinian style” and “a few fragments of architectural work” 
with the Chlorus. But glass of a similar kind has since come to light 
in circumstances which date it to the first or second century,' and the 
architectural fragments are wholly outweighed by the fragments of 
the dedicatory inscription, The position in which the latter were 
found makes it certain that the fort was never rebuilt after its 
destruction about a.p. 1802 Even the evidence of the Constantius 
Chiorus melts away upon closer analysis. From what Gordon says in 
his text it is clear that there was something peculiar about the coin: 
the reverse was absolutely smooth, showing neither type nor inscrip- 
tion. An examination of his plate reveals the further fact that at 
the edge, immediately above the emperor's head, a small ring had 
been soldered on for suspension, Sir John Clerk accounted for this 
feature by supposing that the coin had once been “hung by way of 
bulla” (Horsley, p. 341), The true explanation is that, like so many 
other ancient coins, it had been worn as an amulet, The smoothness 
of the reverse is, therefore, due to the constant rubbing to which it 
had been subjected. Such complete obliteration must have meaut 
many years of friction. Thus the chances are that the coin was not 
lost until long after the Romans had quitted Britain for good. In 
any event, it was not in circulation when it was dropped, and it has 
therefore no necessary connection with the presence of the Romans 
at Blatobulgiuam. We may set it aside altogether, noting only that 
it ultimately passed into the Pembroke Collection (Horsley, /c.). 

- CASTLEDYKES.— Except Birrens, Castledykes is the only station on the 
western road that has been definitely identified. It is situated within 
the policies of Carstairs House, and is fairly well preserved, although 
one side seems to have suffered considerably since the plan was laid 
down by Roy in 1753. Nosystematic excavation has ever taken place. 
Nevertheless the true character of the site is beyond question. In 
1916 a hole, dug at my suggestion at a selected spot within the 
enclosure, produced, at a depth of three or four feet, fragments of 
pottery which were recognised by Mr A. ©. Curle and myself as 
indubitably Roman. The eighteenth-century writers speak of coins, 
Thus Gough's Camden (1st ed., iii. p. 343; 2nd ed., iv. p. 82) says:—" At 
this place and neithbourhood many Roman bricks and coins have 
been dug up at different periods, Among the latter, which I have oe 
are those of Nero, Trajan, the empress Faustina and Germanicus.”® 


* Carle, A Homan Frontier Post, pp. 272 f. * See The Romon Wall in Scotland, p. 30, 
* Stuart (p. 14), repeating this statement, cites Gough's Comeden as his authority, and adds 
“Pennant, vi. 174." But Pennant has no “vi,” and he does not mention Castledykes. For an 
exp PERT of the Wrong reference, see infra, p. 245, footnote, 
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As these are presently contrasted with “Roman medals of brass 
of the same emperors, &e.,” we are perhaps justified in assuming that 
they were of silver. The “medals of brass” belonged to a hoard, which 
is discussed infra, pp. 272f. The discoveries that Gough had in view are 
clearly identical with those referred to in O.S.A.. xv, (1795) p. 10, where 
the writer, after mentioning the digging up of Roman bricks and 
eoins, continues:—“The late Sir George Lockhart was possessed of 
some of those coins, particularly a beautiful silver one of Nero's: and 
within those few years a considerable number, mostly of Adrian, 
were discovéred, the bulk of which are now with the Antiquarian 
Society. One of them is in my possession.” As we shall see in due 
course, some of the “medals of brass” of which Gough speaks were 
presented to our Society in 1781. It is clearly to this donation that 
the writer in O.S_A. is alluding. Roman denarti— Hadrian is the only 
emperor specified—are also said to have been discovered at or near 
Castledykes in the course of last century, Fifteen or twenty years 
ago some of them were preserved at Carstairs House, the property 
of the late Sir James King, Bart.; but it has not proved possible 
to ascertain their present whereabouts, 

In his Military Antiquities (p. 104) Roy tells us that “near the kirk 
of Carstairs some remains of a bath, and other antiquities, have been 
found.” Stuart (p. 141) repeats the statement as to the bath, but 
amplifies the “other antiquities” into “a variety of antique weapons 
and sacrificial instruments, with several coins belonging to the reigns 
of Trajan and of Mareus Aurelius.” The village of Carstairs is about: 
three-quarters of a mile distant from Castledykes, and it seems 
virtually certain that the bath here referred to must have been the 
hath of the fort, which would naturally lie in an annexe beyond the 
ramparts. It is true that Roy, who is the ultimate source of Stuart,! 
did not connect the two. That, however, may merely mean that his 
informant, not being alive to the significance of Castledykes, missed 
the obvious association and chose “the kirk of Carstairs” as the most 
convenient landmark for his description. It is difficult to believe that 
there can have been two forts, one upon the line of the Roman road 
and the other three-quarters of a mile away. Combining the coins 
from both sites, we get the following list of names :—Germanicus, 
Nero, Trajan, Hadrian, Marcus Aurelius, and Faustina, Nero and 
Hadrian are represented by denarii. In the ease of the others the 
metal is doubtful, and the record is therefore incomplete. Such as 


' That is, 80 far as the bath is concerned, I strongly suspect that Stuart's authority for the 
coins and other objects was the passage from NSA. vi, which is efted infra, p. Za. In that 
event the coins were certainly from Castledykes, 
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it is, hoWever, it corresponds closely with that furnished by Birrens. 
Here, a there, a certain first-century flavour is suggested by the coin 
(or coins) of Germanicus. That is, the question of an early occupation 
is raised, hut cannot be said to be determined. As regards the second 
century: On the other hand, the proof is conclusive, 

CASTLE GREG (West Calder).—The account given by Sir Daniel Wilson 
(Proc. 1. Pp. 58 f.) of the excavations carried out on the site of this 
small fort, about 1851, does not leave much room for doubting its 
Roman 6rigin. Its position could be simply enough accounted for 
by the hypothesis that it had been one of a chain of posts guarding a 
crossroad from, say, Castledykes to Cramond. Wilson and his party 
found nO coins. Nor can we attach any credence to the story told 
them by “an old shepherd, long resident in the district,” to the effect 
that “s0me forty years ago a “bull's hide” was got out of the well, 
filled with silver coins” (Proe., Le.) An earlier version of the same 
tale Appears in the undated account of the parish of Midealder in 
N.S.A,,1. p. 371 -—* Some years ago, three enterprising young farmers 
dug tp the foundation of the well [? wall] belonging to this camp: 
and, ynder the great stone in which the flag-staff had stood, they 
discovered a considerable quantity of Roman coins, some of which 
were purchased by a goldsmith in the city of Edinburgh.” The “some 
forty yeirs ago” of Wilson's shepherd would take us back to about 
1812, since his paper was written in the spring of 1852. And it can 
hardly be a mere coincidence that, as we shall learn presently, a small 
deposit Of denarii was brought to light in 1810 in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the fort, though not actually within the ramparts.! 
This littl: hoard, which is amply vouched for, is probably the sub- 
stratum of trath on which has been built up the tale of the bull's 
hide with its variant, The notice in O.S.A., xviii. (1796) pp. 196 f. 
would possibly be more to the point, if only it were not so vague ;— 
“Within a few years, several Roman coins have been dug up from 
the environs of this encampment, on which the Roman eagle was 
sufficiently apparent, but the circumstances which could lead to the 
perio] at which they were coined, where [xtc] completely effaced.” 
If the statement as to “the Roman eagle” can be accepted as trust- 
worthy, the reference may be either to <R of M. Antony or to 
of Vospasian or Titus (Coh2, i, pp. 404 £., Nos. 480 ff., and p. 449, 
Nos. 230 P,)2 

' See trates, P- oe 


* There ate, Of coarse, Many other possibilities. But for Scotland the alternatives Sstrest ed 
are the most pmohanle, 
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(ec) The Antonine Wall. 


CARRIDEN,—Among the scanty indications of the former existence of a 
Roman fort at Carriden (Roman Wall, p, 243) is “a Golden Medal of 
the Emperor Vespasian,” which Sibbald (p. 31) tells us that he saw in 
the hands of the proprietor of the estate. It may be taken for 
granted that this is identical with the “Jneperial Medal of Gold” 
mentioned by Gordon (p. 61). Its loss, of course, may date either 
from the Agricolan or from the Antonine period. 

KINNIEL,—Since my Roman Wall was published in 1911, 1 have repeatedly 
examined the ground about Kinniel, and I am satisfied that, if (as is 
a priort probable) there was once a fort there, it must have stood on 
the site I have already suggested '—the bluff formed by a bend in the 
Gil Burn, a little to the east of the main entrance to the policies. - But 
there is no record of the finding of coins or other remains. 

INVERAVON.—Seven years ago I described the fort at Inveravon as “no* 
more than a possibility” (Roman Wall, p. 242). Since then search 
with the spade has made the possibility a practical certainty. The 
details are still unpublished, but it may be said at once that no coins 
were found, 

MoumRILis.—Our knowledge of this fort was considerably extended in 
1912-13 (Proc. xlix. pp. 116 ff.), and it has been added to by subsequent 
discoveries. Here, however, as at Inveravon, numismatic evidence is 
yet to seek. 

FPALKIRK.—The fort which presumably existed at Falkirk (Roman Wall, 
pp. 238 f.) must be carefully distinguished from Camelon. The Sup 
posed site is now entirely built over, but the configuration of the 
ground makes it clear that the enclosure cannot under ane afew 
stances have been large. The remains said to have been dug up 
include but a single coin—“having on the obverse the bust of 
Antoninus, with the legend Antoninus Aug. Pius. P.P.”". As the metal 
is not specilied, it was probably %. 

RovcH Casrte.—tThe fact that the interesting excavations carried out 
here in 1908 (Proe., xxxix. pp. 442 ff.) produced no coins is doubtless to 
be explained by the comparative inexperience of the workmen, 

SEAREGS.—As to the likelihood of there having been a fort at or near 
Seabegs, there is little to add to what is said in Roman Wallpp. 219 f. 
The most promising spot to search would perhaps be on the east side 
of the little stream. 

CASTLECARY. — Nimmo®* says that in August 1771 there was found at 

' Roman Well, p. 147. 
* Nimmo, History of Stirlingshire (ed. 1880), i. p, 20, ® Op. clt., pK 
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Castlecary, along with other objects, “a silver denarius of Hadrian 
and of Cresar Augustus.” Apparently only a single coin is meant, the 
mention of two emperors being the outcome of a confused interpre- 
tation of some such legend as IMPCAESARTRAIANHADRIANVSAVG, 
The Buchanan MSS. record the finding of a denarius of Trajan in 1851. 
As at Rough Castle, and no doubt for a similar reason, the excava- 
tions carried out here by the Society in 12 (Proc., xxxvii. pp. 271 ff.) 
were a blank so far as coins were concerned. But in 1907 I was shown 
another denarius of Trajan (Coh.*, ii. p. 49, No. 301), which had been 
picked up “in cutting a road to Castlecary Castle, exactly opposite 
the gateway of the old fort.” 

Wesrerwoop.—The outline of the fort at Westerwood is still fairly 
distinet (ffoman Wall, p. 206), But there is no record of the discovery 
of any coins on or about the site. 

Croy Hii..—l incline to think that I have now hit upon a clue to the 
position of the fort here, and that in Noman Wall, p. 126, I was dis- 
posed to place it too far down the hill. By and by there may be an 
opportunity for a day or two's spade-work, which would clear the 
matter up effectually. No coins are known to have been found in 
the neighbourhood. 

BAR Hinu.—Stuart (p. 338) mentions “denarii of Trajan, Hadrian, and 
Antoninus Pius in the highest state of preservation” as associated 
with this site. Evidence still more definite is available as a result of 
Mr Whitelaw’s excavations of 1902-5. In The Roman Forts on the Bar 
Mill, pp. 107 fF. (Proe., xl. pp. 500 ff.), nineteen coins were identified 
with certainty, although in two cases the exact variety was doubtful; 
probable attributions were suggested for four others; and four more 
were set aside as indecipherable, along with certain corroded frag- 
ments from the baths. After an interval of thirteen years, this time 
with the assistance of Mr G. F. Hill, | have re-examined very carefully 
the four whose identification was only probable, as well as the ‘inde- 
cipherables’ and the fragments. The result was a confirmation of 
my original impressions as to the first group, the rescue of a ‘second 
brass’ of Sabina from the fragments, and the classification of the 
‘indecipherables’ as a denarius of Hadrian (probable), and bronze 
coins of Marcus (probable), L. Verus (possible) and Commodus 
(possible), Taking everything into account, Stuart included, we 
get the following list of names:—M. Antony (4?), Vespasian (Ff), 

. The late Hev. J. 0. Carrick of Newbattle, in a letter to the Scofsmean of July 16, 1908, apc 
of a coin of Veapasian (which had belonged to his grandfather, Dr John Buchanan) in «a context 


which has sometimes led to its being connected with Croy, But the inference is net justified by 


what Mr Carrick actually says, and I believe the coin to which he refers was really one found at 
Dumbarton (see infra, p. 244), 
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Domitian (i), Nerva (2), Trajan (4 and 47), Hadrian (4? and 4%), 
Sabina (72), Pius (4?), Marcus (4? and 42), Verus (7), Commodus 
(4)! The seeond-century character of the whole is manifest. In 
spite of the discovery of an Agricolan fort here, there is not a 
single coin that might not easily have been lost during the Antonine 
period, This is a significant fact to which we shall have occasion 
to return. 

AUCHENDAVY.—This fort is remarkable for the find of altars and other 
objects made in May 1771 (Homan Wall, pp. 184 {f.). At an earlier 
date Gordon (p, 54) and Maitland (History of Scotland, i. p. 178) had 
spoken vaguely of “medals.” Long afterwards Stuart (p. 328) says: 
“A gold coin of Trajan was found here many years ago, but is now 
lost.” The aureus in question was described by Gough to the Society 
of Antiquaries of London on Feb, 13, 1772, in the same paper in which 
he gave an account of the find of altars? He adds: “This coin was 
purchased for 7 guineas for the eapital eabinet of foreign and 
domestic coins belonging to the Faculty of Advocates in Edinburgh.” 
It is not lost, but is now in the National Museum (Coh., ii. p. 41, 
No. 215), and is in very good condition. 

KIRKISTILLOCH.—To the arguments brought forward in 1911 (omen 
Wall, pp. 180 ff.) in favour of the view that Kirkintilloch was the site 
of a Roman fort, there could now be added a good deal of confir- 
matory evidence, some of it obtained by the help of the spade in 
July 1914, The investigation was interrupted by the outbreak of the 
European war, and, in the hope that it may yet be completed, the 
publication of the results is meanwhile postponed. Dr John Buchanan 
states (Stuart, p. 324) that “coins of Domitian, Antoninus Pius, 
Commodus, and Constantine have been discovered here.” adding that 
some of them were in his own possession, According to the Buchanan 
MSS., he subsequently acquired “a large Brass Coin of the Emperor 
Galba found a few years ago near the Peel of Kirkintilloch.” Except 
for the stray Constantine, the emperors are thoroughly typical. 

CaApDDER.—The remains of the fort at Cadder were discovered in January 
1914, and its dimensions approximately ascertained (Proc., xlix, pp. 
113 ff.). The examination then made was necessarily of so restricted 
a character that very little in the way of remains was brought to 
the surface; and that little included no coins. But in the account of 
the parish (1836) in N.S_A., vi, p. 407, we read :— 





——= 


‘ It is worth recalling that ten of the denarii, all found in the well, were of fea, and there- 
fore probably shams manufactured for devotional purposes (Nua, Chron., T0065, pp. 10 ff.) 

* Archeofogia, til. p. 118. Cf. Gough's Cameen, iii, Pp. S583 2nul ed, iv. p. oe. Gough's language 
distinctly suggests that the gold coin was found in the same pit as the altars. Pines 
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“When Cadder pond was cleaned and repaired in 1813, a coin or 
medalof Antoninus Pins was found in an excellent state of preservation, 
but with a little piece broken or worn off. It was supposed to be of 
gold, It was given to the late Charles Stirling, Esq.” 

Cadder pond lies about 200 yards north-west of the site of the fort, 
and we are therefore reasonably justified in associating the coin with 
the occupation. Stuart (p. 321) records the discovery, but gives no 
indication of the metal. The actual piece, however, is now in the 
Hunterian Museum, having been presented by Mr Stirling in July 
ISIS, as is mentioned in a note that lies beside it. It is a ‘second 
brass’ of Pins! (Coh.*, ii. p. 342, No. 727), and is in good condition but 
for the slight flaw noted in N.S.A. 

BaLMUILDY.— Until 1912 Balmuildy (or Bemulie) had no coins to its 
credit except a ‘second brass’ of Pius, accidentally discovered in 1818 
(Stuart, p. 320)" The excavations since carried out by the Glasgow 
Archeological Society have extended the list considerably, Apart 
from what was perhaps a denarius of M. Antony, worn smooth both 
on obverse and on reverse, the finds made by the Society included one 
denarius each of Vitellius (Coh., i. p. 459, No. 47), Trajan (Coh.%, ii. p. 27, 
No. 83), and Hadrian (probably Coh/, ii. p, 133, No. 315), one ‘ first brass” 
and one ‘second brass’ of Domitian (Coh., i. pp. 497 f., Nos. 307 ff.. 
and pp. 523 f., Nos. 648 ff.), one ‘first brass’ of Trajan (Coh.?, ii. p. 72, 
Nos. 544 ff.), three ‘first brass’ and one ‘second brass’ of Hadrian 
(Coh.* ii, p. 136, No, 356; p. 181, No, 895; p. 186, No, 974; and p. 17], 
No, 773), two ‘second brass’ of Pius (Coh., ii. p. 322, No. 534, and 
probably p. 309, Nos, 391 ff.), and one ‘second brass’ of Marcus 
(Coh.’, iii. p. 47, No, 458), As will be gathered from the lack of pre- 
cision that characterises many of these identifications, the bronze 
coins were generally much corroded, the legends being often wholly 
or partially obliterated. One of the two of Pius, however, had been 
in very good condition when lost, A summary of the whole may 
be useful, it being understood that the first item is doubtful :—R 
of M. Antony (1), Vitellius (1 .4?), Domitian (2 <I), Trajan (1 -R and 
1 /), Hadrian (1 4? and 4 4%), Pius (3 «it), Marcus (1 42). There is 
nothing here save what previous experience would have led us to 

New Kivparrick.—Hitherto the record of New Kilpatrick has been a 
blank so far as coins are concerned. But in October 1912 a ‘second 
brass’ of Trajan, along with amphora fragments, was dug up in a 

‘ Not of Domitian, as inadvertently stated In Papers of the Regality Ciub, iii. p. 34, footnote. 
* The description there given of the type is wrong, and the remains of the legend have been 

misreml, The figure on the Rey. was not Victory, but either Concordia or Fides, holding a 

military standard in each hand. 
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garden on the site of the fort and submitted to me for identification. 
It proved to be Coh., ii. p. 77, No. 573. | 

CasTLEHILL.—No coins at all have yet been reported from this site or its 
neighbourhood, 

Dusrocuer. —Gordon (p. 52) mentions a gold coin of Hadrian from 
Duntocher, and his “ Plate of Medals” (No, 7) shows it to have been 
Coh.’, ii. p. 169, No. 746. In his text Stuart (p. 304) speaks of “some 
denarii of Domitian and. Faustina” and also of a “small brass” of 
Trajan. In a footnote Dr John Buchanan states (fc.) that “more 
coins have been lately discovered at Duntocher, embracing denarii of 
Domitian, Trajan, and Faustina, and “great brass” of Antoninus 
Pius, all in fine preservation.” Two of the Pius coins were presented 
to the Edinburgh Museum on June 11, 1849 (Arch. Seot., v., App., p. 66). 
Some of the denarii of Trajan seem, from the description in Stuart, 
to have been of the type of Coh., ti. pp. 38 £,.No. 190. Finally, in the 
Buchanan MSS. there is a note of an aureus of Vespasian, which was 
picked up in 1854 by a woman drilling potatoes, and which passed into 
the possession of Dr R. D. Buchanan, Dumbarton. The list is, there- 
fore, quite normal—Vespasian (4”), Domitian (72), Trajan (4? and 2%), 
Hadrian (.4”), Pros (1%), and Faustina (7%). 

CHareL Hin.t.—The exact situation of the fort at West or Old Kilpatrick 
was determined and the remains of its ramparts discovered in 
December 1913 (Proc., xlix. pp. 108 ff). “A number of silver coins” 
are said to have been found here in 1790 (Roman Wall, p. 155), while 
“several denarii of Trajan” were brought to light shortly before 1852 
(Stuart, p. 24, footnote) In 1808 | was shown a worn ‘second brass’ 
of Trajan which had been picked up “near Erskine Ferry.” The 
Ferry is close to the Chapel Hill, and a connection between the coin 
and the fort is at once suggested. 


(dq) Scotland North of the Antonine Wall. 

' CAMELON.—Enough is known of Camelon to make it certain that a 
thorough exploration would have yielded most interesting and valu- 
able information. It will always be matter for regret that the 
Society's excavations had to be carried out under conditions that 
rendered success unduly difficult. They had to proceed simultaneously 
with the erection of foundries on the site. In spite of the resulting 
limitations, abundant evidence was obtained of occupation during the 
Agricolan as well as during the Antonine period. Camelon was, 
indeed, the first site in Scotland where positive indications of the 
presence of Agricola were discovered, The clue was furnished by 
the Samian ware, a large proportion of the fragments being mani- 
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festly of ‘early’ type. Either the Agricolan garrison was exception- 
ally numerous—a hypothesis that is hardly admissible in view of the 
size of the enclosure—or its stay had been a prolonged one. 

The older writers all speak of the finding of coins. But only Gordon 
is able to condeseend upon particulars, He says (p. 23):—"1 myself saw 
two beautiful Silver Coins of Vespasian and Antoninus Pius, which 
are now in the Hands of the present Countess of Ailmarnocl:.” 
Thereafter the numismatic record of Camelon is blank for more than 
“ century. It reopens in 1847 with the construction of the railway 
between Polmont and Larbert. In cutting this line many objects of 
Roman origin were thrown up. We may be sure that these included 
coins, and as a matter of fact we read in Proc.., i. p. 59, that “coins of 
Otho, Antoninus, Aurelian, Gordianus, &e,, are also reported to have 
been obtained.” The list isa very surprising one. Otho and Pius we 
might have looked for. But this is the first appearance of Gordian 
and Aurelian upon the Scottish stage, The statement just quoted 
is printed in Proc, under date March 8, 1852, and the ultimate source 
of the ‘report’ is doubtless an article on “Ancient Camelon.” hy 
W. Gfrosart), which was published in the Stirling Observer of 
Septeniber 19, 1850.) Referring to the discoveries of 1847, Grosart 
there asserts that “immense quantities of bones were also dug up, 
and fragments of ancient armour and a number of ancient coins of 
Antonius, Aug. Pius, Otho, Aurelian, Gordianus, ete.” It will be 
observed that the writer in Proc. merely corrects the blundered name 
of Pius, and places him in his proper chronological relation to Otho: 
otherwise the lists are identical. We have, therefore, pushed the 
mystery a stage further back. It still remains to solve it, and the 
key is unwittingly provided by Dr John Buchanan in a footnote 
Which he contributed to Stuart (p. 267). It runs :— 


_ “In the spring of 1847, during the formation of the Scottish Central 
Railway near Falkirk, a large hoard of Roman copper coins was clis- 
covered in an earthen vase. They amounted to more than 150, and are 
very remarkable as reaching down to the latest epoch of the Roman 
eccupation of this island. They embraced an almost complete series 
from Philip down to and including Honortusa, in whose reign the 
Romans finally left. Unfortunately these have since been dispersed, 
but some of them, embracing the very latest, were procured by Mr 
John Buchanan of Glasgow, and are now in his Possession.” 


Dr Buchanan's bona fides is beyond question, but the story he tells - 
is open to the gravest suspicion, or rather is palpably absurd. A 


* Mr G. F. Hill was good enough to consult the file for me at the British Museum, and send me 
the necessary extract. This particular number is missing from the file preserved at the office of 
the paper in Stirling. 

i# 
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moment's consideration will show that the assemblage of coins 
deseribed could never have accumulated as a hoard, but can only 
represent a collection, for no hoard of 150 could possibly contain 
examples of eighty odd emperors and empresses spread over a 
couple of centuries—centuries, moreover, in the course of which the 
currency underwent profound and repeated changes. Apart from 
this general consideration, the mere presence of bronze coins of 
Honorius affords sufficient reason for scepticism. It is very doubtful 
whether such coins travelled even as far as Hadrian's Wall. The 
name of Honorius will be searched for in vain in the list of 13,487 coins 
recovered from Coventinas well. The negative evidence from Cor- 
bridge is equally strong. And Mr H. H. E, Craster, whose know- 
ledge of the numismaties of the Wall region is unrivalled, writes 
to me:—“I know of no certain case of a single one of the coins 
of this emperor having been found in the north of England.” The 
Camelon ‘hoard’ admits of but one explanation, When attention 
was attracted to the site by the emergence of genuine remains 
in 1847, the owner of a worthless collection of late Roman coins 
deliberately ‘ planted’ it on an interested public, either asa practical 
joke or in order to give its contents a fictitious value by establish- 
ing a local connexion at the psychological moment. There would 
seem to be no reason for concerning ourselves further with this 
portion of Grosart's story. Notwithstanding the fact that Gordian 
was not one of the successors of Philip but was murdered to make 
way for him, we may be certain that he, no less than Honorius, 
owed his presence at Camelon to Dr Buchanan's “earthen vase.” 
The coins found during the excavations of 1899-1900, and sent to 
the Museum, numbered twenty-two in all,' five of them being denary. 
As indicated in the Report (Proc., xxxv. pp. 414 ff.), they were for the 
most part in poor condition. Repeated re-examination has, however, 
made it possible to correct and amplify the original description in 
some not unimportant respects. In an amended list Vespasian would 
be represented by 2 Ff? (Coh.*, i. p. 373, No. 74, and p. 39, No. 366 or 
No. 371) and 3 <# (Coh.4, i. p. 405, No. 482; p. 380, Nos. 166 ff.; and a 
‘second brass’ of quite unrecognisable type), Titus by 1 2F (a ‘second 
brass’ of unrecognisable type), Domitian by 2 4? (Coh.*, i. p. 476, No. 
73 or No. 74, and p. 504, No, 399) and 4 4 (Coh.’, i, p. 507, Nos. 434 f.; 
p. 11, Nos, 496 ff.; and two ‘second brass’ of unrecognisable type), 
Trajan by 1 4? (Coh., ii. p. 20, No. 26) and 1 4% (a ‘second brass’ of 





' The Report (p, 415) says twenty-one, but there are twenty-two in the trays. The discrepancy 
is perhaps due to one of the coins mentioned in the footnote having heen su hsequently transferred 
to the Museum. 
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unrecognisable type), Hadrian by 3 /F (two ‘first brass’ and one 
‘second brass, all of unrecognisable type), Pius by 1 4% (Coh., ii 
p. 282, Nos, 117 f.), and Marcus by 1 4%. The last named has on the 
obverse [AVRELIVSCA] ESARAVGPIIFIL with the bust of the emperor 
as Cesar, and on the reverse TRPOTVIII! COSI! with Mars to r., 
holding spear and trophy. Although the type is common enough, 
it is not recorded for this year (155 a.p.) by Cohen. There remain 
one ‘first brass,’ which may possibly be of Faustina Junior, and 
two ‘second brass, one of which may be a Nero, while the other 
is beyond hope of identification. 

In addition, Dr Anderson mentions in a footnote (Proc. , xxxv. 
p. 415) that he had seen casts of six coins picked up at the same time 
but retained in private hands. “Of these,” he says, “ one is unrecognis- 
able, two are second brass of Antoninus Pius with Britannia on 
reverse,’ the fourth is a first brass of Vespasian with an eagle dis- 
played on reverse? the fifth is a second brass of Domitian, and the 
sixth is a denarius of Trajan.” Nor does this by any means complete 
the register. In my Homan Wall (p. 386) I gave a list of potters’ 
stamps which I had seen on fragments of Samian ware that had been 
accumulated by a workman in the foundry which now stands on the 
site of the fort. His collection also contained a number of coins, of 
which I was allowed to make a cursory examination twelve or fifteen 
years ago. In my notebook they are classified as follows :—denarii 
of M. Antony (1), Vespasian (4), and Hadrian (1); and ‘brass’ of 
Vespasian (4), Trajan (2), Hadrian (1), and Pius (4) There were 
besides three much corroded ‘brass’ coins which it was not possible 
to identify in the circumstances. About the same time Mr R. Beatson 
showed me a denarius of Vespasian which he had acquired from the 
neighbourhood of the foundry. 

If we now proceed to combine the various lists, including Gordon's 
but setting Grosart’s aside, we get a very respectable total. Here 
ig a summary :—M. Antony (1 -f), Nero (1 4), Vespasian (8 4? and 
7 4%), Titus (1 42), Domitian (2 4? and 5 42), Trajan (2 4? and 34), 
Hadrian (1 4? and 4 .%), Pius (1 4? and 7 4%), Marcus (1 4%), and 
possibly Faustina Junior (1 <k). It will be seen that this entirely 
confirms what has been gathered from other sources as to the 

* [tis worth noting that this is also the type of the -Kof Piusin the Museum. These pieces 
were obviously current in large numbers in our island (see Num. Chron., 1907, Dp. oe i. and 1010, 
p. 419). There were as many as 327 of them in Coventina’s well. 

* Tsuspect that this is the odd coin, subsequently transferred to the Museum, The type is found 
os ly pris brass,” but the example catalogued in the preceding paragraph has an exceptionally 

7 Even as regards the coins of Otho and Pius his information is not sufficiently definite to be 
useful for the purpose of © summary. 
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history of the fort or forts. That there was a Roman garrison at ( . 
Camelon during the Antonine period is clear, The evidence for an- f 
Agricolan occupation is not so obvious. But nevertheless it is there. 
Although there are no consular denarii, the relatively high propor- 
tion of Flavian pieces, particularly * brass,’ is most significant. They 
constitute more than 450 per cent. of the whole. I have elsewhere 
called attention to the meaning of such a phenomenon.' 
Arnnocu.—Considerations of distance suggest that there must have been 
two stations between Camelon and Ardoch on the line of the great 
north road. If so, no trace of them has survived, Ardoch, on the 
other hand, remains in its decay more impressive than any other 
Roman fort in Scotland. Originally, of course, it cannot have vied in 
importance with Newstead or Cramond or Camelon, but the hand of 
time has dealt very gently with its formidable defences. The excava- 
tions of 1806-7 were extraordinarily interesting, and one cannot help 
regretting that the explorers should have felt compelled to stop short 
when they were only, as it were, on the threshold. Here, as at 
Cappuck, Newstead, and Camelon, the pottery fragments indicated 
both an early and a late oceupation. The coins spoke with an . 
uncertain voice: they were clear as to the second century, ambiguous 
as to Agricola, The value of their testimony has been lessened by 
the fact that it has unfortunately been impossible to subject them to 
cross-examination, Their present whereabouts is unknown. It 
seems doubtful whether they ever renched the National Museum? 
and at the moment a thorough search for them there is-impractic- 
able. We must content ourselves with the brief reference in the 
Report (Proc, xxxii. p. 467) :— 
“The coins found were few and in very bad condition, All those 
that could be identified were denarii of Nero, Vespasian, Domitian, and 
Hadrian. <A few third brass* were also found, but so decayed as to be 
quite incapable of being identified.” ° 
Sibbald alone among the older writers gives us any specific informa- 
tion as to coins found at Ardoch, And what he has to say upon the 
point has been so generally misunderstood that an effort to clear 
up his meaning is desirable. For the misunderstanding, it should be 
added, no one but himself is responsible. Towards the close of the 
paragraph which he devotes (p. 37) to Ardoch, and to an incidental 
notice of Strageth, he writes :— 
"In Curte’s Roman Frontier Post, pp, 400 and 414 f. | 
* They are not entered In the register as having been received, and Mr Curle has no note of 
their having been observed when the contents of the cases were heing stored away in 1014, 
* Probably these were “second brass’ with worn and broken edges. There was but little 
‘third brask* current in Scotland. IT can hardly recall an example. 
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“T have given a Copper Cut of this Camp, and the Stone with the 
Inscription upon it, was taken up out of the Camp, there are Vaults 
below the Preatorium, and several Medals have been found near to this 
Camp, some of Domifien, some of Trajan, and some of Marcus Aurelius, 
which I have seen; I take this Camp to be the Vieforia mentioned by 
Piolemy in his Tables.” 

That certainly seems sufliciently explicit, for the “Copper Cut” repro- 
duces his plan of Ardoch. But, if the whole passage be looked at 
carefully in the light of the Appendix which he had contributed 
twelve years before (1695) to Gibson's edition of Camden, it will be 
apparent that the paragraph is a somewhat confused abridgement of 
a very much fuller statement. We may quote the relevant portion 
of the earlier disquisition. After arguing that the size and situation 
of Ardoch justify its being regarded as a “ Privtentura” or frontier- 
station, it proceeds (op. cif., pp. 1096 f.). 

“The Preforiim or the General's Quarter is a large Square, about a 
hundred paces every way; round it are five or six Agyeres or Dykes, and 
as many Vella or Ditches, the deepness of a man's height. There are 
Ports to the Four Quarters of the World; and to the East, there are 
several larger Squares, with their Circumvallations continued for a 
gool way; to the West is the Bank of the water of AKneck, and five or 
six niles to the North-east. of this, hard by the Water of Karn, near to 
Ineh Paferay, is a lesser Camp, the castrum eaploratorwn, the Camp 
for the Advance Guard: anda little to the Eastward of this, beginneth 
the foman Wier nofitaris, called by the common people, the Street wey. 

. And the Grampian fills... are but a few miles distant from 
these Camps. : ; : 

"The Inseription we have given the figure of, was taken up out of 
the Preforivm of the Pratentura ; below which are Caves, out of which 
some pieces Of a shield were taken UP; and several Medals have been 
found thereabout. I saw a Medal of silver of Antoninus Pius, found 
there. ‘The people that live thereabouts report, that a large Roman 
Medal of gold was found there ; great quantity of silver ones have been 
found near the water of Earn, amongst which | have seen some of 
Donuiien, some of Trajan, and some of Warews A rel tus.” 

It will be observed that in the original version of the story the 
* Provtentura” of Ardoch 1s contrasted with the “ castrium ecploratorun ” 
at Innerpetfray (or Strageth) “hard by the Water of Karn,” and, 
further, that the only coins specifically associated with the former 
are a denarius of Pius and an unidentified aureus, both of which have 
been crowded out of the Historical Inquiries (Le) The denarii of 
Domitian, Trajan, and Mareus were found “near the water of Karn.” 
and it follows that, if we are to connect them with a Roman fort at 
all, it must be with Strageth. The list for Ardoch is thus reduced to 
-R of Nero, Vespasian, Domitian, Hadrian, and Pius, together with 
an unidentified aureus and a few undeciphered ‘second brass. It 
ealls for no further remark. 
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STRAGETH.—Nothing need be added to what Sibbald has said regarding 
the position of Strageth. It was obviously the next station to Ardoch. 
The site is well known, but has never been opened up, although one 
or two stray objects have been found (Proc., v. p. 241). It would be 
rash to add to these the denarii of Domitian, Trajan, and Marcus 
which Sibbald tells us he had seen. It is true that Gough's Camden 
(1st ed., iii. p, 382; 2d ed., iv. p. 122) asserts that “plenty of Roman coins” 
have been discovered both at Strageth and at Ardoch. But Gough 
is only echoing Sibbald, and in doing so he takes it for granted that 
“near the water of Karn” must indicate Strageth. The assumption 
is unwarranted and almost certainly mistaken. The words “great 
quantity of silver ones” plainly suggest a hoard, and the probability 
is that what Sibbald saw was that portion of the great seventeenth- 
century hoard from the Drummond country,’ which was preserved, 
like the Ardoch stone, at Drummond Castle. He was the family 
physician of the owner, the Earl of Perth. 

Carpow.—The existence of a Roman fort at Carpow, near the confluence 
of the Earn and the Tay, is sufficiently well attested? although no 
systematic attempt bas ever been made to open up the site. Its 
position seems to mark it as one of a series designed to guard a road 
which ran up Strathearn, joining the main north road at Strageth 
and probably passing beyond it to Dealginross. We hear of two 
Roman coins being found on the spot by s man when scouring a 
ditch, “one of them a beautiful coin of the Empress Faustina,”" This 
is slender evidence; but, such as it is, it points to the second century. 

Grassy WaALLS.—Beyond the Earn the line of the Roman road, protected 
at short intervals by watch-towers, can still be traced® advancing 
north-eastwards towards the Tay. The remains of a fort, now barely 
visible, point to its having reached the river just where the latter is 
joined by the Almond." On the farther side of the stream, a mile or 
two away, is the site of Grassy Walls, the first of the “great suite” 
of temporary camps which extends beyond the Tay along Strathmore, 
through Perth, Forfar, and Kincardine into Aberdeen. No datable 
objects from any of these camps have hitherto been recorded, and the 
question as to their period has accordingly been argued on purely a 
priori grounds. Last year, however, I had submitted to me for 
examination a Roman ‘first brass, which was found in May 1907 in 

' See tufra, pp. 20% 
® See the passage from his Mematra quoted by James Macdonald, Tifulé Hf winferiani, pp. Be, 

_ * See Gough's Camden, ed. 1806, [v. p. 48, Arch. Scot.,v., App., pp, 2tand 28, ete. A cement-lined 

bath was open when I visited the spot In 1001 with Prof. Haveriield and Mr R. P. I, Booker. 


* Small, fufteresting Roman Anfijueties Recently Discovered in Fife (IR2). p. 178. 


or See Proc,, xxxv. pp. 15 ff, * See Archerologin, lxviii. p, 185. 
| ' 
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a newly ploughed field within the area of Grassy Walls, and which 
is now in the Perth Museum. It is sadly corroded, but part of the out- 
line of the imperial head is faintly traceable on the obverse. Mr G. F. 
Hill and I indepéndently came to an identical conclusion regarding 
it. Itis not earlier than about 100 a.p., nor later than about 160; the 
probability is in favour of its being a Trajan, although the possibility 
of its being a Hadrian or a Pius cannot be entirely set aside. 


‘ATUTHIL.—The remains at Inchtuthil are suggestive of something 


more than the line of advance marked out by the “great suite” of 
temporary camps; the site is ten or fifteen miles higher up the Tay 
than Grassy Walls, and may have been selected as commanding the 
mouth of the valley through which the Highland Railway now runs 
to Dunkeld and Blair Atholl. A report of the excavations carried out 
there by the Society in 1901 was published in Proc., xxxvi. pp. 182 ff. 
A special study of the pottery, subsequently made by Mr James Curle, 
brought out the important fact that the whole of the fragments 
found were ‘early, This observation adds materially to the interest 
attaching to Inchtuthil. [f, as now seems probable, the position was 
occupied by the Romans during the Agricolan period only, it follows 
that a complete unveiling of its secrets would throw much light on 
the question as to how long that period really lasted. Dr Anderson 
was disposed to think (Lc, p. 236) that the “comparative paucity of 
casual remains of occupancy suggests that the presence of the Romans 
upon the site of this camp was of limited duration.” Against that 
inference it may fairly be urged that the exploration of the site was 
#% partial one and was, indeed, mainly confined to the area of the 
large enclosure, which had obviously been the winter quarters of a 
flying column and could therefore hardly be otherwise than barren 
of casual remains, The lesson taught by the baths, and particularly 
by the earefully repaired subsidence in the wall, was of a very 
different character. This is not the place to pursue the subject. 
Enough has been said to emphasise the necessity for a careful ex- 
amination of the solitary coin that was discovered. 

In the report (Lc, p, 242) it is “presumed to be an early issue of 
Domitian (after a.p. 73), having on the reverse a standing figure and 
the inscription ....... AVG.” A closer serutiny, frequently re- 
peated, has enabled the possibilities to be very much narrowed, The 
portrait of Domitian on the obverse is plain enough, and one can 
even detect some remnants of the legend. Nor is there any manner 
of doubt as to the reverse: it reads [MON ETA] AVGVSTI, and bears a 
draped figure of Moneta standing |., holding a pair of scales and a 
cornucopia. This type appears on the ‘second brass’ of Domitian 
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from 84 to % A.p. (Coh., i. pp. 498 f., Nos. 323 ff.). But the Inchtuthil 


piece cannot be as early as $4, for the traces of the obverse legend are 


sufficiently distinct to show that the emperor's titles had included 
either CENS POT or (more probably) CENS PER. The former was 
used in 85 A.D., the latter in 86 and subsequent years, In either event 
the coin was not minted until after Agricola’s recall, so that Inchtuthil 
continued to be garrisoned when he had quitted the island for ever. 
It will be remembered that as many as six of these MONETA AVGVST| 
coins emerged at Newstead, and that one of them, which dated from 
86 ap. had been almost in mint condition when lost, and cannot 
therefore have been dropped during the second-century occupation.' 


(B) fsoraTep Finps FROM NATIVE SITES? 


Broce or ToRWoopDLEE (Selkirkshire)—A small ‘brass’ coin of Vespasian 


was recovered from this broch along with various fragments of 
Roman pottery (Proc., xxvi. p. 75). 


Trarprars Law (Haddingtonshire)—A denerius of Domitian, which 1s 


now in the possession of Mr J. S, Richardson, was found here m 1898 
by a quarryman in working on the hillside. But the full significance 
of the discovery was not appreciated until the systematic examination 
of this remarkable hill-settlement was begun fourteen years later by 
Mr A. 0. Curle and Mr J. E. Cree. Although only a small part of the 
urea has yet been opened up, quite a number of Roman coins have 
come to light, distributed in a way that renders the explanation of 
their presence certain, They formed the regular curreney of the 
inhalitants. The list for 1914 (Proc., xlix. p. 301) comprised .7¥ of 
Hadrian and of Pius, and 7 of Trajan (pp. 201 f.), while that for 1915 
(Proc., l. pp. 187 £.) consisted of 7? of M. Antony and Vespasian (2), 
and “& of Domitian, Constantine the Great, Constantine Junior (2), 
Magnentius, Valentinian, and possibly —though this identification 
is very doubtful—Arcadius, 


CastTLeE Newer (Aberdeenshire)—About 18600 a denarius of Nerva wis 


found at the mouth of an “ Kirde or Pict’s House” in the garden at 
Castle Newe in Strathdon (Proe., vi. p, 14). Two remarkable Celtic 
armlets of bronze had previously been dug up at the same spot. 
Coin and armlets alike had clearly belonged to the people who used 


' The significance of this would have been emphasised more strongly in my Appendix to 
Carle's Homan Fronfier Post but for the momentary lapse by which the reeall of Agricola is there 
ip. 415) dated to SO A.p,, instead of to Fl, 

? While the general geographical order will be adhered to in this and the following sections 
PE, ae isolated finds, it seems unnecessary to indicate the particular saldivisions ia), ih), 
(e), ane (¢ 
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the “Kirde House.” In describing the armlets and their discovery, 
Dr woncph Anderson says (Scotland in Pagan Times: The Fron Age, 
phe underground structure appears, like many of its class, to 

have been associated with an overground habitation, the Site of which 


was marked by fire-burnt pavement, remains of cuerns, beads, ete., 
found near the present surface,” 


Brocn or Linegrow (Orkney). This broch stands at the head of the 
bay of Seapa. Dr Anderson mentions (op. cif. p. 24) that in the 
winter of 1870-71 there were recovered from different parts of its out- 
buildings denarii of Vespasian, Hadrian, and Pius (2), and two coins 
of Crispina, metal not specified. 


(C) ISOLATED FINDS FROM Ocecvprep SITES OF JT NDETERMINATE 
CWARACTER, Propapyey Cyrercy NATIVE. 


inbox Hin.s (Roxburghshire)—Mr James Curle and Mr Alexander 
Mackie inform me that some years ago a denarius of Hadrian was 
found within the mrea enclosed by the earthworks that crown the 
most easterly of the three peaks of the Eildons, 

North Berwick (Haddingtonshire).—Mr J. E. Cree has shown me a well- 
preserved denarius of Caracalla found about nine years ago in a 
bunker on the links at North Berwick. It is Coh.4, iv. p. 186, No. 
413. Mr Cree had the sand in the bunker to a depth of 3" or 4° put. 
through a half-inch riddle, with the result that a few ancient bones 
and a certain number of whelk shells were reeovered, apparently 
indicating a dwelling-site. No pottery or metal of any description 
was observed. 

piven (Haddingtonshire). —A footnote top. 162 of O.5.A., vi. (1798), 
gives a description of “the vestiges of a Roman Castelfum Stativum” 
in the 5.W. part of the parish. “It was of a circular form, and con- 
sisted of 3 walls, at the distance of 15 feet from each other, built 
with very large stones, and with cement only at the bottom "— 
details which make it practically certain that it was of native 
construction. Within it were found “a medal of Trajan, a fibula, 
i patera, and a horn of a moose deer.” 

Kas (Midlothian).—To judge by outward appearances, this was a hill- 
settlement of the same nature as Traprain.' In 1881 a denarius of 
Severus, some fragments of red and grey pottery, and a portion of 
a bronze ring were picked up among the sand at the mouth of a 
rabbit-hole. They are now in the National Museum. Sir John 


‘See Proc,, xxx. pp. 20 if. 
* At present they are stored away, so that I have had no opportunity of examining the coin. 
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Findlay possesses a letter written to his father by Sir William Fettes 
Douglas, giving an account of the incident. 

Qcrkensrerry (Linlithgowshire).—According to O.S.A., i. (1791) p. 258, 
about a mile to the west of Queensferry, “upon a high sea bank, 
where a farm house now stands, there were, about 40 or 50 years 
since, considerable ruins of probably an old Roman speculatorrum. 
The deseription of the ruins—which included “a large carved window” 
—is reminiscent rather of the Middle Ages. But the site would certainly 
seem to have been oceupied in Roman times, for “there were found 
several silver medals of Marcus Antoninus, with a Victory on the 
reverse; also, the carved handle of a copper vessel, and the bottom 
of an earthen urn, with the word adjecii: the rest obliterated.” 
The type of Victory 15 not uncommon on the reverses of dénarii 
of Marcus, 

BiGGarR (Lanarkshire).—The writer of the account of the parish of Biggar 
(1835) in NV.S.A., vi, states on p. 365 that “when Biggar Cross-know, 
a small eminence in the middle of the town, was removed a few 
years ago, a gold coin of the Emperor Vespasian was found in 
excellent preservation.” It is just possible that this may be the 
discovery that Chalmers had in mind twenty-eight years earlier 
when he wrote (p. 135):“ At Biggar there is a strong redoubt, which 
is called the moat, where Roman coins have been found.” In any 
event, whether the “eminence” and the “redoubt” are identical or 
not, it seems fairly certain that the former was artificial. 

LANARK.—Roy in his Military Antiquities (p. 122), speaking of Lanark, 
asserts that “the Castle-hill, situated near the bank of the Clyde, is 
indisputably a Roman fort; for here, as well as in the adjacent fields, 
many of their coins have been found, and, among the rest, a fine 
silver Faustina.” The General- had intimate personal associations 
with Lanark,’ and his statement as to the Faustina may be at once 
accepted as accurate, On the other hand, we may perhaps detect in 
“many of their coins” a spice of exaggeration, for which his informants 
are responsible; and this without in any way questioning the sound- 
ness of the broad inference as to inhabitation of some sort. But, in 
the light of what we have learned from Traprain and the Broch of 
Lingrow, we cannot regard the fact that the coins were Roman as a 
proof of the nationality of the inhabitants. 

YORKHILL (Lanarkshire).—In Proc., xii. (p. 257), there is an interesting 
account of a discovery made in 1867 on the estate of Yorkhill. Faint 
traces of earthworks had previously been visible on the summit of a 
lofty rising-ground that dominates the confluence of the Kelvin and 

' Archeologia, Ixviii. pp. 177 £. 
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the Clyde. In the course of improvements the earthworks were dug 
into and the area trenched. 


“These operations revealed a variety of Roman remains, embracing— 
Ist, Fragments of several jars of the ware called Samian, in different 
colours; 2nd, Portions of an ornamented vase of white glass: 3rd. Two 
bronze finger-rings: 4th, A small quantity of wheat, for bread to the 
soldiers; Sth, Several Roman coins, much corroded, but one of large 
brass, which was of Trajan, in tolerable preservation.” 


On this statement of the case there is much to be said for the 
conclusion “ that a small Roman fort existed on the Yorkhill eminence, 
probably to guard the ford from incursions by the natives.” But an 
examination of so much of the evidence as still survives leaves the 
matter more doubtful. The remains are now in the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion Museum at Kelvingrove, to which they have been lent by the 
trustees of the late Mrs Crerar-Gilbert. Besides a bronze ring and 
a phial of blackened grains of wheat, they include a number of 
pottery fragments, representing at least four different vessels. This 
pottery, however, is not Samian, although certainly of Roman date and 
probably of Roman manufacture; it is a light grey ware, ornamented 
with reticulated lines. There are four coins. One of these is a ‘first 
brass’ of Trajan, apparently Coh.*, ii. p. 67, No. 485. The others,, 
which are worn almost absolutely smooth, seem to be of the seventeenth 
or early eighteenth century, one being of silver and two of copper. 
While, therefore, a Roman origin is possible for the Yorkhill fort, 
it is far from being certain. 

GALSTON (Ayrshire).—In O.S_A,, ii. (1791) p. 74, the writer of the account 
of the parish of Galston speaks of “a place called Beg, above Allinton, 
where the brave Wallace lay, in a species of rude fortification.” In 
1857 the fortification was described more fully in .S.A., v. (* Ayr- 
shire”) p. 181, and the information added that “upon one of these 
slopes there was found in the year 183] a silver coin in good preserya- 
tion, having this inscription, C&SAR AVGVSTVS DIVI F. PATER PATRIA,” 
This legend is, of course, one of those that accompany the head of 
Augustus on his coins. 

STEVENSTON (Ayrshire).—Sibbald, in his Miscellanea Quadam E'rucite 
Antiquitatis (1710), p. 110, mentions the finding of a denarius of 
Faustina, along with other remains, near Saltcoats, and sees in the 
discovery “argumentum ibi fuisse olim stationem Romanam.” The 
source of his information was Robert Wodrow, the well-known 
ecclesiastical historian, in whose Correspondence, as edited by M‘Crie, 
there is printed (i. p. 172) a letter which contains the following 
passage :— 


= i 
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“What comes now is a spoon of a mixd mettall Wh was found Wt 
the Roman coin of Faustina Wh 1 let you see, in Cunningham in the 
parish of Stevenston a little from the shore, about a mile from Saltcoats 
to ye south, There are little blowing hills of sand there and by the 
blowing of the sand there begin to appear someWt like the ruins of a 
building, and it’s here where this spoon was gote some years since.” 

The letter is dated November 23, 1710. In 1837, five years before 
M'Crie published it, the extract just quoted was reproduced in 
N.S_A., ¥. (“ Ayrshire”) p. 454, where, however, by some curious error 
of transcription the spoon has been transformed into a “speare,” ! 
That the settlement was a native one, does not admit of doubt. It 
may be taken for granted that the coin is identical with the “Silver 
Medal of Faustina, Wife to Antoninus Pius, found in*the Shire of 4 7,” 
which is mentioned by Gordon (p. 185) and figured in his “ Plate of 
Medals” (No. 15). To judge from the illustration, it seems to have 
been Coh., ii. p. 415, No. 26. 

Larco (Pifeshire).— There is now in the National Museum (FC 39) “a 
second brass of Antonia Augusta struck by the Emperor Claudius.” ! 
said to have been found with a Byzantine coin in a sand-pit at Norrie’s 
Law, where a remarkable hoard of silver ornaments was discovered 
in 1819. Two 4? coins of late date, a Valens, and «a Constantius TE 
are reported to have been found on the same spot. The circeum- 
stances of the discovery are discussed infra, p. 266, where references 
are given. It is doubtful whether the coins can have had any con- 
nexion with the main deposit. 

AUCHTERDERRAN (Fifeshire).—This find, which is now published for the 
first time, is of rather special interest, inasmuch as there is no other 
record of the occurrence of a coin of Pertinax in Scotland. The 
precise locality is unknown, but must almost certainly have been 
within the parish of Auchterderran, Our information regarding the 
discovery comes from a MS. account of General Melville's search 
for Roman camps in Scotland,* compiled about 1812 by his secretary, 
John Dougall, and now in the possession of Mr E. W. M. Balfour- 
Melville. After speaking of Loch Ore, in the neighbourhood of which 
Gordon (p, 46) had placed a Roman fort, Dougall proceeds :-— 


“About a couple of miles to the eastward of that station, ona gentle 
eminence, vestiges of « rampart and ditch, forming the south-west angle 
of a rectangular and rectilineal inclosure, have been noticed : and within 
the inclosure was found, about fifty years ago, a silver coin of Pertinax.” 





* [have consulted the original MS. and have verified M'Crie’s reading. 

®* The coin is temporarily stored away with the silver omaments, and | have therefore been 
unnble to examine it. 

* See Archerologia, ixviil. pp. 1 f. 
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WELLFIELD (Fifeshire).—In a paper read to the Society in the winter of 
1829-30, Lieut.-Colonel Miller says (Arch. Scot., tv. p. 44):—* About a. 
mile north-west from Wellfield a silver coin of Domitian, and a hand- 
mill, were found a few years ago, both of them in excellent preserva- 
tion, and the latter of very good workmanship.” The handmill is a 
clear index of inhabitation. Small does not mention it in his account 
of the find, written some seven years earlier.’ On the other hand, he 
describes the coin in sufficient detail to enable it to be identified as of 
12 A.D, and probably Coh.*, 1. p. 495, No. 280. 

BLAIRGOWRIE (Perthshire).—Writing in 1845, the author of the account of 
Blairgowrie parish in N.S.A., x. says (p. 914):—*There was also 
found in the neighbourhood of the town, and close to one of the cairns 
above mentioned, a coin of the Emperor Hadrian in bronze.” Of the 
nature of the “cairns” we know nothing. But at least they denote 
human handiwork, and they need not have been sepulchral. 

Forpoun (Kineardineshire).—In Arch. Seot., v.. App. p. 14, there is a 
record of the presentation to the Edinburgh Museum on February 13, 
1832, of “a Coin, large brass, of Hadrian, found in 1827, on the estate 
of Phesdo, in the Mearns, in the vicinity of a Roman fort called the 
Green Castle.” Nothing is known as to the real nature of the Green 
Castle, but the chances are all in favour of its being of native 
construction. . 


(D) fsonarep Finns with No REecoORDED ASSOCIATIONS. 


Eocies (Berwickshire).—A gold coin of Nero was found in this parish in 
1867, and presented to the National Museum (Proe., vii. p. 197). It is 
Coh.%, i. p. 300, No, 315, and is in very good condition. 

Rewron (Berwickshire).—Under date December &, 1828, Arch. Seot., iii. 
App., p. 130, notes the finding, in a moss on the estate of Renton, of 
“a small com of the Emperor Hadrianus.” The language somehow 
suppests n deneariia. 

RvuLeEwater (Roxburghshire).—The late Captain Tancred, in Nulewater 
and its People (1907), p. 43, mentions the discovery of two bronze coins 
of Maximinus “in the cavity of a stone nearly two feet below the 
surface in good preservation... Had the number of pieces been less 
insignificant, the description of the ‘find-spot’ would have justitied 
this being classified as a hoard. 

CHAPEL-oN-LEADER (Roxburghshire)—Mr James Curle has seen a photo- 
graph of a ‘first brass’ of Trajan found here. 

Eckrorp (Roxburghshire)—The writer of the account of this parish 


' futereating Roman Antiquities Recently Discovered in Fife ip. OO, 


Fi 
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in OWS.A., viii. (1793), tells (p. 44) that he “has seen n medal of the 
impress Faustina, that was taken from the heart of a peat found 
it Moss Tower. It was about the size of a half-crown: the letters 
and inseription were very difficult.” The indication of size given 
shows that the piece was a ‘first brass. According to the later 
version (1856) of the story which appears in N.S.A.,, iii. (* Roxburgh- 
shire”) p. 227, the inscription was “ quite distinct,” 

SELKIRK,—There is now in the Glasgow Corporation Museum at Kelvin- 
grove a ‘first brass’ of Hadrian (Coh., ii. p, 122, No. 222), which is 
catalogued as having been found at Selkirk. 

Duxear (Haddingtonshire)—A gold coin of Nero was picked up “in 
na field near Dunbar” in May 1853, and is now in the National 
Museum (Proc., i. p. 218). It is a somewhat worn specimen of Coh2, 
1. p. 281, No. 42. 

DinLeros (Haddingtonshire).—There was recently shown me a ‘second 
brass of Augustus (Coh.*, i. p. 139, No. 415), got in 1808, a foot under- 
ground, in laying a water-pipe near Dirleton, It is in the possession 
of Mr R. N. Collidge, Edinburgh. 

Penxicurk (Midlothian).—On August 6, 1782, Sir James Clerk of Penicuik 
—the eldest son of “Baron” Clerk—presented to the Edinburgh 
Museum a gold coin of Vitellius “in good preservation.” Smellie 
adds (ii. p, 62): “This beautiful coin was found. some years ago, in 
ploughing a field in the neighbourhood of Pennyeuick House,” 
Unfortunately I have been unable to identify it, as I can find no 
trace of it in the trays of the Museum. 

Boxsyrice (Midlothian).—In the spring of 1918, in trenching a piece of 
old pasture, which was being broken up for allotments, on the 
farm of East Polton near Bonnyrigg, Mr Joseph Beazer found a 
‘first brass’ of Hadrian (Coh,?, ii, p. 206, No. 1192), and presented 
it to the National Museum. It is in fairly good condition, 

EDINBURGH.—Apart from a hoard, which will be dealt with myra, 
p. 298, there are four well-authentieated cases of the finding of 
Roman coins in Edinburgh. “A copper coin of the Roman Emperor 
Vespasian, found in a garden in the Pleasance” was presented to 
the Edinburgh Museum in November 1782 (Smellie, ii. p. 72), and a 
denarius of Marcus from the Abbey-yard at Holyrood was deposited 
beside it in 1859 (Proe., iii. p. 247). Again, Sir Daniel Wilson records 
(Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, p. 386 and p. 388) that in 1850 there 
were discovered two denarii of Severus in the High Street, in laying 
new water-pipes to Holyrood Palace, and a bronze coin of Con- 
stantine the Great “in excellent preservation” on the Castle Hill, in 
digging the foundation of a large reservoir, On the other hand, the 
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Valentinian which Sir John Clerk mentions in a letter to Roger Gale 
must be excluded from our list. A reference to the correspondence ! 
will show that it was found in the company of a ‘brass’ of Otho, 
which must obviously have been a ‘Paduan,’ as Gale suspected, 

Canonaie (Dumfriesshire).—In the account of this parish (1836) in NV.S.A,, 
iv. (“Dumfriesshire”), we are told (p. 490) that “the late clergyman, 
the Rev. John Russell, found an aureus denarius of the Emperor 
Nero, on a field in the glebe to the east of the church.” This in- 
teresting discovery brings us into a new district. Canonbie lies 
on the bank of the Esk, about a mile above the influx of the Liddel, 
It is not irrelevant to note that at some time—there is no evidence 
as to the period—the Romans seem to have penetrated into Eskdale, 
and made some attempt to hold it, At Gilnockie, a mile or so higher 
up the stream, there are still visible the remains of earthworks, 
enclosing an area of nearly 30 acres and presenting characteristics 
that are indubitably Roman, while right at the head of the long 
narrow valley, among the wilds of Eskdalemuir, are the much ° 
smaller “eamp” and “fort” of Raeburnfoot, partially explored more 
than twenty years ago, when reasonable evidence of a Roman origin 
Was forthcoming." Whether the Canonbie coin, or the other gold 
pieces to be mentioned presently, had any direct connexion with 
the incursion of the Romans into the region, it is, of course, quite 
impossible to say. 

BroomHotm (Dumfriesshire).—Two or three miles further up the Esk 
than Gilnockie lies the farm of Broomholm, on which no fewer than 
six Roman coins of gold were discovered about 1782 by Mr John 
Maxwell, the tenant. The oldest published account of this remark- 
able find is that given in O.S.A., xiii. (1794) p. 587: “About 10 years 
ago, some of Mr Maxwell's workpeople found some denarii auyei. 
viz. 4 Neros, 2 Vespasians, and 1 Domitian, all in excellent  pre- 
servation.” This statement is repeated almost verbatim in Chalmers 
(p. 139), where, however, 1782 is mentioned as the exact date. lk 
reappears in the description of the parish of Langholm (1835) on 
p. £20 of V.S.A., iv. (“ Dumfriesshire"), the only difference of substance 
being that the number of coins is reduced from seven to six. The 
correction may have been due to the vigilance of an editor, for on 
p. 404 of the same volume we get Mr Maxwell's own version of the 
story in the course of a letter which he wrote to the parish minister 
of Eskdalemuir on April 15, 1796. Speaking of the supposed Roman 


' Stukeley's Letters (Surtees Society), iil, pp, 291 and 418. 
' Proceedings of the Dumfricashire and Gatlowsy Natural History and Antiquarian Society, 
1s07-8, pp. 17-87. 
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road between Netherby and Overby, he says: “I myself found six of 
these denarii aurii [sic] upon the farm of Broomholm, through which 
the road passes and shews itself in a very perfect state. Three of 
them were Neros, two Vespasians, and one Domitian, all in perfect pre- 
servation. They are now in possession of Lady Douglas of Douglas.” 
Though we are not expressly told so, it is natural to infer that all 
six were found together. If that was the case, it would have been 
more correct to catalogue them among the ‘ Hoards’ than among the 
‘Isolated Finds. Other considerations, however, make it convenient 
that they should be disposed of now. 

Waccuore BripGe (Dumfriesshire).— About a mile and a half above 
Broomholm is the town of Langholm, immediately beyond which the 
Esk is joined by the Wauchope Water. Not far from the confluence 
au gold coin of Otho was discovered soon after 1782. According to 
O.SA,, xiii. (17M) p. 507, there were two other gold comms along with 
it: “Upon the same line {of road), at a subsequent period, 1 Otho 
and 2 denarii auret were discovered near Wauchope Bridge. They 
ire now in the possession of the family of the late Mr Little, baron- 
baillie of Langholm.” Again the statement is echoed by Chalmers 
(p. 130) and by V.S.A,, iv. (* Dumfriesshire") p, 420. But, in spite of 
its circumstantiality, there must be some hesitation about accepting 
it. Mr Maxwell, who was keenly interested, seems to have heard 
only of the Otho. In the letter already quoted he refers (f.c.) to “a 
gold coin which | have seen in the possession of the deceased Matthew 
Little, merchant in Langholm, which was found in the small holm, 
on the south-east of Wauchope bridge, through which the road 
passed. It was a denarius aurius [sic] and an Otho, a very scarce 
coin.” The Otho, then, is certain; its two companions doubtful. 

Domrries.—In 0.5.4. v. (1795) p, 142, we read of “a small gold coin, 
scarcely so broad as a sixpence, but nearly as thick as a half-crown, 
and bearing the inscription AvGustus round the impression of 
a Roman head. It was found, 3 or 4 years ago in the Nith, 
nearly opposite to the town mills.” The description of a Roman 
aureus is not to be mistaken. If the legend be really complete as it 
stands, the coin was probably one of the issues of Augustus himself. 
The secount of the parish of Dumfries (1833) in V.S.A. iv. (* Dumfries- 
shire”), retells the story (p. 12), but adds no detail of any interest. 

Arch, Seot., v., App. p. 35, records that on January 22, 1838, the 
Queen's Remembrancer presented to the Edinburgh Museum “a Gold 
Roman Coin of the Emperor Trajan, found in a moss near Dumfries,” 
An examination of the trays shows it to have been Coh.’, ii. p. 53. 
No. &H. It is in very good condition. | 
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Ure (Kirkeudbrightshire).—0.8.4., xi. ( 1/4) p. 70, notices a find which, 
if not made on what had once been an inhabited site, must consist of 
stragglers from an undiscovered hoard, buried after 180 A.D. “At 
Mill of Buittle,” it says, “about half a mile west from the moat 
already mentioned,' there were found, several years ago, three small 
silver coins (sesterces) one of TIRERIUS, one of HADRIAN, and one of 
ComMopus.” The so-called sesterces were, of course, denarii. 

TwysHoLM (Kirkeudbrightshire).—Proc., vi. p. 238, mentions the presenta- 
tion to the Society on June 12, 1865, of a “Third Brass Coin of the 
Roman Emperor Crispus, struck at London; it was found in the 
parish of Twynholm, Kirkeudbrightshire.” 

CRAWFORDJOHN (Lanarkshire)—Writing in 1836, the author of the 
deseription of this parish in N.S.A., vi., says (p. 508): “ Lately, a silver 
piece, almost the size of a sixpence, was found. having on it Mareus 
Aurelius Antoninus Augustus.” 

CakLUKE (Lanarkshire)—Lindsay, who mentions a mianuseript “by the 
late Dr Wright of Glasgow” as having been of much service to him in 
the compilation of his own list, has the following note (p. 262) under 
the date July 1784: “At Carluke near Lanark, a gold coin of Otho 
was found weighing 4 dwts. 13 grains, and having on the reverse the 
legend Securitas P.R.” The coin was, therefore, Coh.. i. p. 333, No, 14, 
No. 16, or No, 22. Its diseovery had been announced almost immedi- 
ately in the Gentleman's Magazine (1784, ii. p. 713): “In a ploughed 
field in the neighbourhood of Glasgow has been found the aureus or 
didrachmi [sic] of the Emperor Otho. This coin is in the highest, 
esteem among antiquaries; but its having been found in a field 
near Glasgow wants confirmation.” The scepticism of Sylvanus 
Urban drew a reply from Dr Wright, into whose possession the 
coi had passed: “I can assure you it was found in the parish of 
Carluke, in a ploughed field, within two miles of Lanark. It is 
now in my custody. It is a fresh and beautiful coin, and there is 
ho reason to suppose it an imposition” (Genf, Mag., 1786, 7. p. 33). 

But this is not all. Lindsay adds (1.c.): “One of Nero was also 
found.” It is reasonable to suppose that this information, like that 
as to the Otho, was derived from Wright's manuscript, And from the 
way in which Lindsay puts it, one might infer that the two had been 
discovered together. Had this been so, however, Wright would have 
been certain to mention the Nero in his letter to the Gentleman's 
Magazine. Besides, there is other evidence that the finds were 
distinet. In O.S.A., viii. (1793) p. 137, the parish minister of Carluke 
writes: “ Roman coins at Burnhouse and Castlehill were found in the 

* The well-known Moat of Urr, 
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direction of this road,’ and a description of them was lately given 
in the Scots Magazine.” Fruitless search in the files of the Scots 
Magazine makes it certain that the reference to that periodical is the 
result of an error: what was in the writer's mind is the notice in the 
Gentleman's Magazine. “Burnhouse,” too, is apparently a mistake 
for “Burnhead.” At all events, in 1839 the author of the description 
of Carluke in N.S.A., vi., says (p. 581): “Gold coins of the Roman 
period have also been found at Burnhead and Castlehill.” These two 
localities lie respectively south-east and north-west of the town of 
Carluke, and are separated by a distance of about two miles. Burn- 
head is the nearer to Lanark, being about three miles away. If, 
therefore, Wright's statement is at all accurate, we must assign the 
Otho to Burnhead (or Burnhouse), and leave the Nero for Castlehill. 

GLascow (and neighbourhood).—Gordon (p. 118) is the first to record the 
finding of a Roman coin in or about Glasgow: “ In the City of Glasgow 
I met with a very curious Gold Medal of Nero... . This is exceed- 
ingly well preserved, and was found near Glasgow.” His description 
and the illustration he gives in his “ Plate of Medals” (No. 8) prove 
that the piece was Coh.*, i. p. 287, No. 114. More than a hundred and 
twenty years later Dr John Buchanan notes in Stuart (p. 259) the dis- 
covery of some ‘second brass’ of Crispina “at Petershill, within the 
Royalty of Glasgow, a short distance beyond the Cathedral,” and adds 
that they were “in fair preservation.” The statement reappears in his 
contribution to Glasgow Past and Present (ii. p. 456), where it is supple- 
mented by the information that coins of Hadrian had also been “ found 
in the vicinity of the Cathedral,” no metal being specified. Lastly, 
from Proc., ii. p. 200, we learn that in 1856 there was presented to the 
Edinburgh Museum a “ Denarius of the Emperor Constantius I1., dug 
from the channel of the Clyde.” It was Coh.*, vii. p. 492, No. 42 or 343. 

Partick.—A good many years ago a lad showed me a ‘first brass’ of 
Titus, which (he said) had been dug up in Partick. 

ResxFrrew.—lIt is with Renfrew that we can most conveniently associate 
the “Roman Coin, Copper, supposed to be Tiberius, found on the 
banks of the Clyde, near the mouth of the Cart,” which was deposited 
in the Edinburgh Museum by the Queen's Remembrancer in 1841 
(Areh. Scot, v.. App., p. 44). 

DumpBarTON. — The Glasgow Courier of May 15, 1858, reports the dis- 
covery at Dumbarton of a ‘brass’ coin of Vespasian, bearing the 
familiar type of IVDAEA CAPTA. It seems likely that this piece 
found its way into the collection of Dr John Buchanan, at that 
time an indefatigable buyer of all such relics, 

' That is “the Roman Road, called here Wafling's Street” (op.cit., p. 1. = * Supre, p, 24h footnote. 
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TORRANCE (Stirlingshire),—About ten years ago Mr John Bartholomew 
of Glenorchard showed me a ‘second brass’ of Antoninus Pius, 
which had been dug up by his gardener. It was Coh2, ii. p. 371, 
No. 1052, and had been somewhat worn when lost, The ‘find-spot’ 
is a mile or so north-west of the fort of Cadder.* 

CAMPSIE GLEN (Stirlingshire).—Lindsay speaks (p. 268) of a denarins of 
Hadrian, found in the Glen in 1832. 

Drymen (Stirlingshire)—Under the heading “Edinburgh, Aug. 8,” the 
Seots Magazine for 1771 (p. 501) has the following item of news :— 


“There were lately found, in an old quarry near the water of 
Endrick, two small medals of gold, the impression and letters very 
lively. It is very surprising, that the impressions on the medals are 
20 clear and distinct, as the Emperor Nero Cwsar's reign was in the 
Hth year and the Emperor Trajan’s reign in the (8th year of the 
Christian era. The inscriptions on the medals are thus: 


On one side, 
NERO. CABRSAR, 
On the other sicle, 
AVGYVSTVS. GERMASICYS, 
* (On the one side, 
IMP. CABS. NERVA. TRAJAN. AVG, 
GERM, 
On the other side, 
P.ALT.AR.P. COS TL PLP.” 


Since the two coins were found together, it would have been 
open to us to regard them as constituting «a tiny hoard. As in the 
Broomholm case, however, it is more convenient to catalogue them 
here. It is curious that this interesting little discovery should have 
been almost entirely overlooked by subsequent writers. In 1776 
the story was retold, somewhat more briefly, by Pennant (ii, 174). 
Thereafter the incident seems to have been forgotten. It was 
apparently unknown to the parish minister in 1793, when O.S8.A., viii., 
was published, and both Chalmers and Stuart leave it unnoticed. 

St NINtans (Stirlingshire).—About twenty years ago I was shown a coin 
of Trajan, which had been found at St Ninian’s, Unfortunately I 
kept no note of anything save the bare fact. 

BURNTISLAND (Fifeshire)—According to Smellie, ii. p. 70, “a silver Roman 
coin, of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, found near Bruntisland” was 
deposited in the Edinburgh Museum in 1782. 

ar pp. cg f. 
Beda nyt cemctertpwepshett teptpetorng te anion cyst 


intelligible explanation of the impossible “Pennant, vi. 174" which occurs in his 
dykes isee Su pre, p. 210, footnote =), : iS hoon of Castle- 
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AUCHTERARDER (Perthshire).—In the description of the parish of Auchter- 
arder in O.S.A., iv. (1792), it is stated (p. 44) that “in digging the 
foundation of the chureh lately built in this place, a coin was found, 
of the Emperor Titus Vespnsian, perfectly distinct.” 

Anersxeruy (Perthshire).—About 1900 the Rev. Dr Butler, now of Gala- 
shiels, sent for my inspection a Roman denarius, which bad been 
picked up in 1895 on the banks of the Earn near the House of Carey. 
It was a Titus,’ being in fact Coh.*, i. p. 453, No. 202. 

Perru.—The town of Perth has two Roman coins to add to the list. 
The discovery of the first is thus described in O.S.4., xviii. (1796) 
p. 44@: “One of the remaining parts of the north wall of the town, 
having been taken down a few years ago, a pretty large brass coin, 
of “Cyesar Augustus Pontifex Maximus” was found in it.” And from 
N.S.A., x. p. 73, we learn that the exact year was 1700. The second 
coin is a denarius oF Tiberius, which is Included among the contents 
of the Perth Museum as catalogued in the Transactions of the Perth 
Literary and Antiquarian Society, vol. 1. (1827) p. 17 (of Catalogue). 
It is said to have been found “on the site of the Parliament House 
at Perth.” 

LoGIERAIT (Perthshire).—*“ A medal (of Trajan it is believed) was found in 
this parish” (O.8_A4., v. (1793) p. 85). 

RINNELL (Forfarshire)—On February 28, 1851, there was exhibited to the 
Society, as having been presented to their Museum by the King's 
Remembrancer, “a Gold Coin, in very fine preservation, of the 
Emperor Antoninus Pius, found in 1820 on the farm of Hattonmill, 
near Arbroath, Forfarshire” (Arch, Seot., v.. App. p. 6). Lindsay 
(p. 267) reports the discovery under date May 4, 1830, and gives the 
name of the farm as “Hutton mill.” In 1842 the writer of the 
description of the parish of Kinnell in N.S.A., xi. (“Forfarshire”), 
mentions (p. 308) a coin which was picked up “in 1820, on the farm 
of Mainsbank, by the side of a ditch, out of which it had probably 
been cast. It was an aureus, a gold coin of the Roman Emperor 
Antoninus Pius.” Then follows a deseription of Coh.’, ii, p. 405, Nos, 
103 f. The Society's small collection of Roman gold contains an 
extremely well-preserved specimen of this particular piece, a cireum- 
stance which, taken in conjunction with the proximity of Kinnell 
to Arbroath, justifies us in registering the two finds as identical. 
Hitherto they have been regarded as distinct: 

chiara as stated in Haverfleld, p, 15, The worn condition of the coin made the 

* Since writing the above, I have ascertained that the farms of Hatton Mill and Mainsbank 


are both in the parish of Kinnell, and that they are immediately adjacent. ‘This qu. wb 
of the finds beyond all possibility of doubt, Yadjacent. This puts the identity 
| 


¢ 
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LAURENCEKIRE (Kincardineshire).—According to the description of the 
parish of Laurencekirk (1838) in N.S.A., xi, (“ Kincardineshire”) 
p. 131, “a good many years ago, there was found in a field, near 
Johnston Lodge, a small Roman coin, with a different head and 
inscription on either side, but the only words legible are Aurelius on 
the one side, and Antoninus on the other.” This was doubtless one 
of the denarii struck in the joint names of Pius and of Aurelius as 
Cesar, which are described in Coh.*, 11. pp. 400 ff. 

ABERDEEN.—“ A coin, middle brass, of Domitian, found in the vicinity of 
Aberdeen 1828" was exhibited to the Society on February 15, 1832, on 
the occasion of its presentation to their Museum (Arch. Scot, v. 
App., p. 14). 

LeocHEeL-Cusantisz (Aberdeenshire),—In the description of this parish (1843) 
in V.S.A., xii, it is stated (pp. 1121 f.) that “about sixteen years ago 
(i.e, about 1827), a gold coin, of the Roman Emperor Constantius, was 
ploughed up in a hitherto uncultivated piece of ground on Mains of 
Cushnie, which was sold in Aberdeen,” 

Ciatr (Aberdeenshire).—In May 1864, there was laid beforé the Society, 
on presentation to their Museum, a “small Silver Roman Coin, with 
legend much worn, apparently of Valentinian L, or about that period; 
it was found in the parish of Clatt, Aberdeenshire” (Proc., v. p. 326). 

Lesire (Aberdeenshire),—In 1896 Mr H. W. Young exhibited to the Society 
of Antiquaries of Neweastle two Roman coins found in the parish of 
Leslie, “at the back o' Bennachie” (Proc. Soc. Antig. Newe., vii. p. 239). 
They were a ‘second brass’ of Trajan (Coh.*, 11. p, 65, No. 470 or No. 
472) in very good condition, and a denarius of Pius (Coh.*, ii. p, 285, 
No. 133 or No. 124). 

InvervRIE (Aberdeenshire).—There is now in the possession of the 
University of Aberdeen a gold coin of Vespasian, found twenty or 
thirty years ago at Inverurie (Proc., xxix. p. 60)! The variety repre- 
sented has been inadvertently omitted from Coh. In the first edition 
of that work it is i. p. 274, No. 30. 

SLAtns (Aberdeenshire).—Proe., x1. p. 516, mentions a gold coin of Honorius, 
“found near the Meikle Loch, Slains” which was presented to the 
Edinburgh Museum in 1876. It is in mint condition, and is Coh., viii. 
p. 185, No, 44, 

MortT.LAch (Banffshire),—In 184 the late Dr Cramond of Cullen pre- 
sented to the Museum a Roman ‘first brass, which had been 
found a year or two before at Dufftown. He thus describes it 
(Proc., xxix. p. 60):—“It is a coin of Antoninus Pius, acp. 138, and 
weighs 210 grains. On the obverse is the head of the Emperor, with 

* Tam indebted to Professor Gilroy, through Mr G. M. Frmser, fora description. 
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the legend “ Armenia.” On the reverse is a Roman soldier, with the 
letters 8.C., the rest being illegible.” But “ Armenia” is clearly a part 
of the imperial title ARMENIACVS. The coin, therefore, cannot have 
been of Pius. It was either of Marcus, struck in If4 A.p. or later,' or 
(less probably) of Verus. At the same time there was exhibited a 
‘first brass’ of Maximinus, likewise found in the district (/.c.). 
Mention was also made of a ‘second brass’ of Marenus which had 
been dug up at Pittyvaich House, along with a third-century coin of 
Alexandria, in July 180. Dr Cramond was inclined (p. 62) to doubt 
whether the last two had really been an ancient deposit. His rensons 
for scepticism are not, however, by any means convincing. 


Forres (Morayshire).—Stuart, p. 213, footnote, states that “in 1843, a 


copper coin of the Emperor Titus was found near Sueno’s pillar, in. 
the vicinity of Forres.” It was of the IVDAEA CAPTA type. 


Fortnrose (Ross-shire).—In 1856 the Queen's Remembrancer presented to 


the Edinburgh Museum (Proe., i. p. 25) “two Roman Copper Coins, 
dug up in the garden of Lieutenant-Colonel Maclean, at the site of 
the Bishop's Palace, in Fortrose.”. From the descriptions on p. 226 it 
appears that they were a ‘second brass’ of Augustus, struck by 
Tiberius (Coh.*, i. p. fH, No. 228), and a ‘second brass’ of Nero (Coh., 
I. p. 200, Nos, 165 f¥.), 


SHETLAND IsLes.—In Gough's Camden (2nd ed., iv, p, 549), “Mr Lowe's MS, 


description of these islands” is cited as authority for the statement 
that “in this parish of Dunrossness was found in turning up a lee 
field a copper coin of Vespasian; Rev. Judea devicta: now in the 
possession of the earl of Morton.” The fact had previously heen 
noted, also on Low's authority, by Pennant in his Arctic Zoology. 
On p. 101 of his Deseription of Shetland (1822), Hibbert says that the 
discovery took place “about forty years ago"—that is, about 1782. 
In a note (p. 127) he quotes the tpsissima verba of “the late Reverend 
George Low” as follows:—“In Dunrossness parish was some time 
ago found a copper medal of Vespastax, the reverse Judwa Victa. 
It was turned up in plowing the ground.” This quotation is not 
unimportant. It makes it clear that, in speaking of “Judwa Victa,” 


Low was referring to the type of a IVDAEA CAPTA coin, wherens 


Pennant and Gough have created an atmosphere of needless suspicion 
by assuming that he referred to the legend. The form IVDAEA 
DEVICTA seems to oceur only on 4” and 22 of Vespasian, 

And this is not the only help we get from Hibbert. On the same 
page (127) of the Description we read: “Mr Ross, (late of Lerwick,) 
was at considerable pains to collect all the remains of antiquity which 

* It might, for instance, have been Coh.*, ili, pp. 8 £.. No. R28 


is 
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fell in his way, that were found in Shetland. In his possession I have 
seen, among other coins, a copper medal, bearing the inscription of 
Ser. Galba Imp. Caes. Aug.; another of VESPASIAN, and a silver coin 
of TRAJAN.” Possibly the Vespasian was identical with that recorded 
by Low, although Hibbert himself does not suggest this. A further 
contribution which he makes to the subject is less fruitful. The 
paragraph immediately succeeding the one which has just been 
quoted, begins thus :— ae the Plate of Antiquities given in the 
Appendix, marked Fig. 2, a copper medal found in Shetland, bears 
on one side the name of L. ZLIVS CESAR, and on the reverse 
*Pannoniw Curia A EL; in which £1L1vs is figured as receiving from 
a native of Pannonia a cornucopie and a household-god. Below are 
the letters 8.C.”. The anticipations which this description excites are 
doomed to disappointment. The illustration reveals in the “copper 
medal” an indubitable ‘ Paduan.’ 

Ovrer Hesripes.—In the Glasgow Corporation Museum at Kelvingrove 
are three coins of the late empire, which are stated to have been 
found near Lochmaddy (North Uist). They are somewhat worn, but 
appear to be—({1) a ‘small brass’ of Victorinus with SPES PVBLICA 
on the reverse (Coh4, vi. p. 82, No. 120), (2) a ‘small brass’ of 
Constantius LI. with GLORIA EXERCITVS (Coh.*, vii. pp. 455 f£., No. 104), 
and (3) a ‘large brass’ of Gratian with REPARATIO REIPVBL (Coh.’, 
vill, p. 150, Nos. 30 f.). 

UsNcEeRTAIN LOCALITIES.—Proc., x. p. 461, states that on June 24, 1873, there 
was exhibited to the Society a gold coin of Nero, which had been sent 
to the Museum as treasure trove by the Queen's Remembrancer, and 
which must therefore have been found in Scotland. No details have, 
however, been preserved either at the Exchequer or in the Societys 

archives. The coin itself is probably the somewhat rubbed specimen 
of Coh.*, i, p. 300, No, $15, now in the Society's collection, An aureus 
of Trajan (Coh.*, ii. p. 38, No. 187), seen by Gordon (p. 118) in the collec- 
tion of the Rev. Robert Wodrow at Eastwood, would also seem to have 
been of Scottish provenance. 


So far as isolated finds are concerned, this completes the list of 
‘Roman’ coins in the strict sense of the,.term. There is, however, 
reason to believe that, in Roman times, stray ‘colonial’ and ‘Greek 
imperial’ pieces occasionally wandered as far as Britain in the ordinary 
course of trade! The following facts are, therefore, worth putting on 
record -—(1) In Mareh 1902 there was exhibited to the Glasgow Archwo- 


' Mr G. F. Hill informs me that the records of the British Museum indicate that this was 


swage so in the case of coins of Alexandria. (Cy. H. H. E. Craster in Arch, Ael.. 3rd series, vi. 
pp. 25 


é 
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logical Society a ‘second brass’ coin of Nemausus, with the heads of 
Augustus and Agrippa, which was said to have been found at Erskine 
in Renfrewshire, (2) Early in the present year Miss Meldrum, Pitlochry, 
sent for my inspection a billon coin of Alexandrin, struck in the fourth 
year of Diocletian (287-288 a.p.), and having a figure of Athena on the 
reverse; it was found, she informed me, on an island in Fin Laggan 
Loch, Islay. (3) In Proe., xxix. p. 60, mention is made of the discovery of 
a third-century coin of Alexandria at Pittyvaich House, Mortlach.! (4) 
In January 1890, the late Mr H. W. Young showed at a meeting of our 
Society a “Greek Imperial coin of Nero struck at Corinth, found at 
Burghead” (Proc., xxiv. p. 146). (5) There is now in the National Museum 
4 billon coin of Alexandria, struck in the second year of Carus (283-281 
A.D), and haying the head of Numerianus on the obverse and a seated 
Athena on the reverse; a note, accompanying it, states that it was found 
ina fort in North Uist. 

A conspectus of some of the results so far obtained will put us in a 
better position to appreciate their significance. The Table printed on the 
opposite page will show how matters stand. It will be observed that in 
the Table the various classes of coins have been divided into three well- 
marked chronological groups. As the earliest of these is at once the 
most important and the most difficult to deal with, it may simplify our 
task if we begin with the latest and work our way backwards, One 
characteristic of what may be called the fourth-century group will strike 
the eye at once, While coins belonging to it occur fairly frequently in 
Scotland, there is not a single well-authenticated instance of their having 
heen found on the site of a Roman fort. That is. during the period 
which it covers, there was no military occupation of the country by 
the Romans. On the other hand, the number of specimens found at 
Traprain Law and elsewhere is sufficiently large to show that, at in- 
tervals at all events, the relations between the dwellers to the north 
and the dwellers to the south of Hadrian's Wall must have been toler- 
ably peaceful. Traders would come and go, with waggon or pack-horse, 
or on foot, Ships laden with merchandise—Gaulish pottery and the 
like—would now and again thread their way cautiously through the 
sounds of the Atlantic seaboard to the farthest Hebrides. The more 
venturesome among these mariners might even round Cape Wrath and 
visit distant Thule, Everywhere the money that they left behind them 
would he prized for tts possible ae AS native Currency 


Ps 2 


In all this, of course, there was nothing peculiar to the fourth century 


' There wasa ‘brass’ of Marcus along with it. See evpra, p. 248. 
* For doubtful, or more than doubtful, cases see supra, pp. 211, 214, 216, and “IF tf. They are 
indicated in the Table by points of interrogation. 
" 
* 
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TARLE SHOWING THE CLASSES OF Roman Corns FOUND CY SCOTLAND 
AND THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF THEIR DISCOVERY. 
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Class of Coim. 


Republican Denarii . : 
M.. "Antony (before o) moc.) 
| Augustus (27 n.c.-14 A.D.) 
Tiberius (14-27 a.m), . : 
Germanicus (before WA... 
Claudius (1-41 «A.b,) : : 
es icired if A.D.) ; 
ero (1S A.D. : : : 4 
pon (e- arb : ; “ 
Otho if Aa rt.) B a ia * * 
Viteninn ith) Js a Lis j : i 
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Titus (H81 Am). ; 
Domitinn (41-00 A.) ; - 
Nerra its aA.b.)  . : : * 
an (8-117 A.D.) . ; : : 
rinn (17-1 ee ; : ? 
eahinn (12-18) ap, ‘ 
Antoninus Pins (138-161 A.D.) 
Fanstina Sen,! iccred 141 A.D.) : 
Marcus Aurelins (01-180 An) 
Fanstina Jon. (before 176 A.D.) 
L. Verus (101-100 a.m.) . “f 
Laelia (14-184 A.) ; : 
Cotumodius (BIRR Ap.) E 
Crispinn (1H-IES AD. 
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Pertinax (1! A.D) « ; 
Saopet iis Severus (15-211 ALD). 
Jilin Domina (1-217 A.D 
Carnoalla (211-217 ALD) ; 
Flantilia (efirce 32 A.D). 

Geta (hefore ale A.D.) ; ‘ 
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Xie = 
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Maximinus (235-25 a.p.) : 
Victorinus ( A.D). 
Numerinnus (232-254 A.) 
Thiocletian (234-06 a.p.) . ; 
Constantius I. (06-0 aco.) . 
Constantine L. (08-497 A.0.) 
Crispus lit) A.D.) ; 
Camobaniiin Il. irr t0 A Dp). ; 
Constantius it. cla A.D.) 
pene a ee 
| Valentinian = SOE ST A.D). 
Valens ¢ pn. 
Ciratiinn (MT-AS9 A A.D) 
us (0-408 A.D.) 
Honorius a At A.D.) 


xX 
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1 Where the records fail to distinguish between Faustina Senior and her daughter, I have 
credited the coins to the mother. The general result is in no way affected. 

*The gold coin found at Leochel-Cushnie may have belonged elther to Constantius L or 
to Constantinos 1. 
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It may be confidently assumed that by far the larger proportion of the 
finds indicated in the three last columns of the Table represent, in the 
cease of each of our groups, coins that had fallen from native rather than 
from Roman hands. In other words, from the second century onwards, 
if not indeed from the first, there must have been « considerable amount 
of intercourse, which it would perhaps be too much to call friendly, but 
which was, at all events, neighbourly enough to permit of the infiltration 
of goods and of money. This conclusion is in entire harmony with other 
observed archeological facts. It affords the only satisfactory explanation 
of the presence of Roman pottery on native sites scattered, almost literally, 
“from Maidenkirk to John o' Groats.” Amphora-handles and fragments 
of Samian ware, including some of first or early second century date, 
oceur in the sea-caves of Wigton, Haddington and Fife, in the Ayrshire 
and Lanarkshire crannogs, in the hill-forts of East Lothian and Argyll. 
in the earth-houses of the north-east, on «a kitchen-midden in Lewis, and 
in the brochs, not merely of Selkirk and Midlothian, but even of Caithness 
and the Orkneys. It hardly needs to be pointed out that the relations to 
which these discoveries bear witness cannot have been continuous. They 
would be rudely interrupted whenever the fires of war, always smoulder- 
ing, broke out into a flame. It is tempting to interpret the interval 
that separates the third group in our Table from the second—tifty 
years, if we leave Maximinus out of the reckoning—as significant of a 
period of prolonged unrest. Possibly it may be so. But it would be 
rash to dogmatise. Coins belonging to this particular half-century are 
relatively scarce on Hadrian's Wall and in other parts of Southern 
Britain. Their absence from our Table may, therefore, be due to a 
general rather than to a local cause. 

After what has been said in the preceding paragraph, we are free to 
concentrate on the first column of the Table in dealing with the two 
er es that remain. The lesson of the second of these is very éasily read, 
if We remember that no Roman fort SnVe Cramoni has vielded Comms of 
Severus and his family, and that the specimens discovered there were 
numerous, Twenty years ago, when Mrs Callander’s collection was still 
unknown, Havertield suggested (p. 159) that the “two or three denarii” 
of Severus from Cramond were “ perhaps due to accidental intercourse,” 
although he agreed (p. 161) that it was “ quite credible” that they might 
be “in some way connected with” the Emperor's march into Caledonia. 
Theabundant material now on record makes the first hypothesis unten- 
able. It seems certain that Cramond played an important part in the 
Caledonian expedition so gtandiloquently described by Herodian and 
Cassius Dio. And the contrast with Newstead may justify us in going 
further, There were two routes, one or other of which an invading army 


. 
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would naturally employ in advancing on Cramond from behind the 
shelter of Hadrian's Wall. The more obvious of these was what had 
been in the first and second centuries the great trunk-road by the 
Cheviots and the Kildons, If that had been followed, we should suppose 
that Trimontium must have been strongly held as a vital link in the line 
of communications of the expeditionary force. Yet, in spite of the most 
diligent search, Mr Curle failed to tind the faintest trace of a third-century 
occupation of Newstead. It may, therefore, be suggested that Severus 
adopted the alternative plan of transporting his troops by sea from the 
mouth of the Tyne to the Forth. On the assumption that the Caledonians 
dwelt beyond the northern isthmus and the Mate between the Walls,' 
this suggestion would agree admirably with Cassius Dio’s limitation of 
the original invasion of Severus to Caledonia* His trouble with the 
Mieatee came later, although they would seem to have been embraced in 
his scheme of conquest from the outset [f the Caledonians were to be 
attacked first, the choice of a sea-route at once becomes intelligible. 

Unlike the group we have been discussing, the first of the three in our 
Table embraces two historical periods, Therein hes the difficulty attach- 
ing to its right interpretation. The consular denarii it contains were in 
all probability lost during the Flavian era. At the other end of the scale 
is a long series of emperors and empresses whose money cannot have 
appeared in Scotland until after the building of the Forth and Clyde Wall. 
Between these two extremes lies a doubtful region. Some of the coins 
of the first-century emperors must have been dropped during the 
Agricolan occupation, It is no less certain that others should be associ- 
ated with the occupation that began under Pius. Discrimination is, 
however, impossible, save in those very rare cases where the fine pre- 
servation of a ‘brass’ coin proves that it cannot have been in circulation 
for more than a year or two at the outside, Consequently it was only 
here and there that the numismatic evidence, taken by itself, enabled us 
to detect the footsteps of Agricola, Republican denarii were noted at 
Cramond and at Newstead, while the latter fort also produced one or two 
‘second brass’ of Domitian almost in mint condition. Again, both at 
Newstead and at Camelon the relatively high proportion of Flavian 
‘brass’ was seen to be significant. Beyond these there were no definite 
indications. On the other hand, the signs of second-century occupancy 
eould be recognised almost everywhere. A summary of the finds from 
the ‘stations’ on the Wall will serve as an illustration :— 


: ' See Homan Well, pp. 15 £. 
* After indicating (Ixxvi. c. 12) the geographical situation of the territory of each: of the two 
tribes, he says explicitly (c. 15) that Severus ¢r¢BaAder ds rhe KaAdndoriar. 
* Dio says (fc.) waeae [rhe ror] werartpeparba: Geddes. 
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Consrectrvs or Cors-Finps FROM THE ANTONINE WALL. 


Class of Coin. A. Ar. Pl 
M. Antony t i 
Gialha . x 
Witel bites = oe 
Veupasian . * 
Domitian . x me 
Nervi. : . # 
Trajan ‘ : a x 54 cf 
Hadrian . . . Se # x 
Sabin ‘ . = ® 
Antoninus Pins x ~ 
Faustina . x 
Marcus Aurelias re * 
L. Vers . 5 j od 
Comin) as ; : fi x 





The second-century complexion of this list is apparent on the surface. 
Note, for instance, that the <f of Vespasian is actually not represented at 
all, and that Titus is conspicuous by his absence. And the dominance of 
the Antonine period would be even more strongly marked, if the state- 
ments in the older authorities were sufficiently precise to admit of complete 
figures for each of the varieties being given. So far as the testimony of 
the coins goes, Agricola need never have occupied the Forth and Clyde 
isthmus at any period of his career. Yet we know from Tacitus that he 
built a chain of forts from end te end of itin a.p. 81. The complete out- 


line of one of these forts has, as a matter of fact, been recovered, and: 


traces of two more have been detected. There can be but one explana- 
tion of the great scarcity, or rather the entire lack, of numismatic 
evidence for a first-centary tenure of the isthmus: the time during which 
the Agricolan forts were garrisoned must have been very short. This 
conclusion is amply corroborated by the witness of the pottery, One or 
two fragments of ‘early’ Samian ware have been observed at Rough 
Castle and Castlecary; the rest cun be dated to the second century. It 
looks, then, as if the coins of our first group were going to provide us 
with nothing more novel than a seeming confirmation of what Tacitus 
suggests as to the speedy abandonment of Agricola’s northern conquests 
—“perdomita Britannia et statim missa.” Before acquiescing, however, 
we must look into the matter more closely, remem bering that what 
appeared at one time to be the lesson of the Wall? itself, has had to 
be unlearned in face of the emergence of abundant Agricolan remains 
at Newstead, Camelon, and Inchtuthil. | 

*1t is not clear whether the coins of Commodus reported from Kirkintilloch tsuypre, pp. 2 


were denarii or not. 
' Rowen Forts on the Bar Hill, pp. 129 ff (=Proc., xl. pp. 531 f.). 
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Attention has already been called to the difficulties that surround the 
problem. None of the ordinary methods of approaching it seem prom- 
ising, A change of tactics may be helpful. Uf, for instance, we bring 
together the whole of the gold finds represented in the first group of 
the Table, irrespective of the column to which they belong, we get the 
following list: 





Newstead.—Nero (2), Titus, Trajan, | Canonte—Nero, 


Pius,  Broomholm.—Nero (3), Vespasian 
Inveresk.—Vespasian, Trajan. | (2), Domitian. 
Cramond.—Pins. Wauchope Bridge Otho. 
Carriden.—V espasian. | JDumfries.—Augustus, Trajan. 
Auchendavy.—Trajan. Carluke,—Otho, Nero. 
Duntocher.—Vespasian, Hadrian. . (riasqow.—Nero, 

Biggar.—V espasian. Drymen.—Nero, Trajan. 
Eccles,—Nero. Ainnell.— Pius. 

Dunbar.—Nero, Inverurte.—V espasian. 
Penicuik.—Vitellius, Uneertain Localities.— Nero, Trajan. 


We may disregard the coin of Augustus. Whenever and however 
it made its way into the Nith, it had been withdrawn from ordinary 
eurrency long before Agricola’s first advance into Scotland; Nero had 
made it too valuable by reducing the weight of the aureus. It will be 
instructive to compare the distribution of the remainder with that of 
the contents of the great Corbridge hoard of 1911, buried about 160 a.p.! :— 


TARLE SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF GOLD COrNs. 


Cliss of Coin. sotto inuls Reseed 


— 
bse 


| Nero - : : : 


GAM Go ee an SS Tf | A 
Otho  . : ; F 
Alena i 1 + 
es pain : i li 
Titus . : | 11 
| Domitian - : k 4 
Trajan . ; : : : i 
Moarclana . . «+ = 1 
Hadrian and Trajan . 5 ms 1 
Hadrian - ; = : 1 MS 
Sabina. « ; : : if 
Eling . ‘t : “ef 1 
| Pins ‘ a, ‘ ; at 12 
Pius and Marens : 7 I 
Faustina Sen. . . ; i 
Marcus . i : : i 4 








' See Num. Chron, 1012, pp. 28 if, 
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This is a very remarkable result. Casual finds, if reasonably numerous, 
reflect in more trustworthy fashion than do hoards the character of the 
money that was in circulation throughout the period during which they 
were lost. Hoards represent the accumulated savings of many years, 
and will therefore always contain a proportion of coins that were 
relatively old at the date of final concealment. The Corbridge hoard 
was hidden away about the beginning of the reign of Mareus. Accord- 
ingly, subject to the reservation suggested above, it ought to give us 
a fairly accurate picture of the gold currency of Roman Britain at the 
very time when the frontier of the province extended to the Forth and 
Clyde Wall. What, then, is its composition? The expected admixture 
of older pieces is present in the shape of 30 per cent. of Flavian or 
pre-Flavian issues; the reign of Trajan accounts for other 30 per cent. ; 
the balance of 40 per cent. falls into the reign of Hadrian or later, If 
the Scottish gold-finds represent the casual losses of the thirty or 
forty years that succeeded the building of the Wall, they ought to in- 
clude a considerably larger percentage of Hadrianic and subsequent 
issues, and to show a corresponding reduction in the percentage of the 
earlier classes. The actuality is in startling contrast with the anticipa- 
tion. The Flavian or pre-Flavian issues amount to more than 70 per 
cent. of the whole; Trajan absorbs rather less than 18 per cent.; a 
beggarly allowance of barely 12 per cent. is all that is left for Hadrian 
and his successors. Nero, who opens both lists, has twelve specimens to 
his credit north of the Tweed, as against only ten at Corbridge. There 
is but one way of explaining these facts. The greater part of the Roman 
gold found in Scotland was lost, not during the Antonine period, but 
during the period that was inaugurated by Agricola’s invasion. 

It appears to follow that the ‘Agricolan’ occupation cannot possibly 
have been limited to the three or four years of active campaigning 
which ended with that general's reenll in scp. 84, The numismatic evi- 
dence from Inchtuthil and Newstead has already taught us that those 
two forts must have been garrisoned by Roman troops for at least a 
couple of years longer. The vista now opened up is far more extensive. 
It suggests that the hold which Agricola had gained over southern 
Scotland was firmly maintained by the legates who came after“him. 
Such a conclusion would be in complete harmony with the abundance 
of early pottery at Newstead and at Camelon, as well as with the repairs 
to the bath-house at the purely ‘Agricolan’ settlement of Inchtuthil. 
In a word, it looks as if the occupation which began in the first century 
may have lasted until well on in the reign of Trajan, if not till the 
outbreak of the tremendous storm whose final subsidence was marked 
by the building of Hadrian's Wall. Nor would this necessarily conflict 
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with the scarcity of first-century remains on. the Agricolan sites that 
have been discovered along the isthmus of the Forth and Clyde, On 
the contrary, it would clear up the general situation there in a very satis- 
factory way. The barrier of a.p. $1 was exactly what Tacitus represents 
it to have been—a temporary expedient designed to secure a breathing- 
space for a further advance. The forts by which the conquered territory 
was ultimately kept in subjection were not arranged transversely in 
the form of a limes tmperii, but longitudinally along the main line or 
lines of penetration. In this connexion it is worth recalling that the 
idea of artificial [imites is not older than the reign of Hadrian! 


Passing from isolated finds, we have next to consider hoards. Here 
the obvious principle of division is by metals, It was pointed out above 
that the finds of gold at Broomholm and at Drymen might fairly enough 
have been reckoned as tiny hoards. But it seemed better to reserve the 
term for such substantial accumulations of silver and ‘ brass’ as we shall 
have to deal with now. In the case of each of these metals we ean dis- 
tinguish two classes, an earlier and a later, The earlier class of 4? and 
the earlier class of 4? seem both alike to have been buried towards the 
close of the Antonine period. The later-class of . includes coins of 
Severus and his family, while the later class of 42 belongs to the fourth 
century. In some cases the information that has come down to us is 
too scanty to admit of perfect confidence in drawing the line between 
‘earlier’ and ‘later’ hoards of 4?. The distinction, therefore, does not 
afford a very satisfactory basis for arranging our list. It will be easier 
to adopt, as before, a geographical framework, and to make chronology 
in the meantime a secondary issue. 


(A) HoOARDS OF SILVER. 
(a) South-Kastern Scotland, 

LAUDER (Berwickshire).—The belief that a hoard of Roman coins was 
found at Lauder rests on a misunderstanding. Haverfield (p, 164) 
describes the story as “plainly erroneous,” and the error can be 
tracked to its source. The writer of the description of the parish in 
0.8.A., i. (1791), says (p. 77) :— 

“A considerable quantity of Spanish, Seotch, and English coins, 
have been dug up. The antiquity of the first extends no further than 
the age of Elizabeth. The Seotch and English belong to the age of 
Edward Longshanks, and Alexander I, of Scotland ; and some of them 
are oF later date. The minister of Lauder is in possession of some of 
these coins, and also of several Roman coins, whose inscriptions are, 
Lucius Flaminius, Julius Caesar, &e.” 


' Spartian, Vite Hadriani, 12, 6, 
VOL, LIL. 17 
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In 1833 this was reproduced in N.S.A., ii. (“ Berwickshire") p. 5, as 
follows :— 

“Spanish, Scottish, and English coins have been dug up, some of 
which Dr Ford, the former minister, had in his possession, as well as 
several Roman coins inscribed with the names of Julius Caesar, Lucius 
Flaminius, and others.” 

Read carefully, the first of these passages is innocent enough, The 
minister, as in duty bound, records the discovery at Lauder of 
certain Spanish, Scottish, and English coins, some of which have 
passed into his own possession. But he cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of going a step farther. He was a bit of a collector, and had 
evidently a collector's pride in the contents of his modest cabinet. 
Why should the world not know that he owned some Roman coins? 
Dr Ford's successor of 18353 seems to have misunderstood him. Or, 
if he did not misunderstand him, he at all events expressed him- 
self in a very misleading way. The second passage, if it had stood 
alone, might very well have been taken as implying that the Roman 
coins were actually dug up at Lauder. In point of fact, it has 
been so taken. Hence the myth, which is now, it may be hoped, 
dispelled, 


EpINBURGH.—In a letter to Roger Gale of date March 5, 1741-2, Sir John 


Clerk states that, in pulling down an old arch in Edinburgh, there 
was found “an urn... with a good many silver coins, all of them 
common except one of Faustina Minor.” His description shows that 
the exception was Coh.’, iii. p. 152, No. 190, 191, or 192. Coins of 
Faustina occur both in ‘early’ and in ‘late’ hoards of 4?, so that it 
is impossible to say to which of our two classes the Edinburgh find 
belonged. Clerk's letter was printed in Heliquia Galeane (Gough's 
Bibl. Topogr. Brit. iii. p. 348), and it appears again in Stukeley's 
Letters (Surtees Soc., iii. p, 420). The relevant extract is quoted in 
full by Wilson in his Prehistoric Annals (p. 387), whence the refer- 
ence in Stuart, p. 165. 


LINLITHGow (near).—From Smellie, i., we learn (p. 58) that on July 31, 1781, 


& 
ca 


the Town Clerk of Linlithgow presented to the Society's Museum four 
Roman denarii (Vespasian, Hadrian, Pius, and Marcus), and also (p. 60) 
that, exactly a fortnight later, the Provost of the Burgh followed this 
up with a further donation of nine, being one each of Vespasian, 
Domitian, Trajan, Pius, Marcus, and two each of Hadrian and 
Faustina. These entries are illuminated by the writer of the descrip- 
tion of Linlithgow in O.S_A., xiv. (179), who says (p. 570): “Some 
years ago, several Roman coins were found in the Burrowmuir, 
amounting to about 300." A footnote adds details :— 


i 
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“They had been deposited in an earthen urn, which the plough 
broke, and were picked up in lumps, by some persons who followed it to 
gather stones, The town, as superior, claimed the treasure. The pieces 
were not above the size of a sixpence, all silver, and having different 
dates and impressions, They were probably the collection of some 
virtuoso, and being involved in rust, would form a sweet morsel to 
antiquaries,” 

The notices in Smellie justify us in giving July 1781 as the date 
of the find. Lindsay (p, 261) puts it in August, doubtless because he 
connected it only with the Provost's donation, not with the Town 
Clerk's. The corresponding passage in N.S.A., ii. ( Linlithgowshire”) 
p. 175, which was written in 1843, tells us nothing new, while 
Chalmers (p. 166), with characteristic inaccuracy, declares that 
“three hundred of these coins were presented to the Antiquarian 
Society of Edinburgh by Robert Clerk, the respectable provost of 
Linlithgow.” This assertion is fortified by a reference to p. 60 
of Smellie, where the nine denarii that constituted the Provost's 
gift are enumerated! What came to the Museum was, of course, 
a selection, but it was (we may be sure) a representative selection; 
it would include examples of each leading variety. This is important, 
partly because it enables us to say that this particular hoard belonged 
to the ‘early’ class, and partly because it shows us the spirit in 
which intelligent donors who had the command of a hoard were 
wont to interpret their duty towards the Museum. This is not the 
only occasion on which we shall find a representative selection 
handed over, and here and there we may have to argue back from 
a representative selection to a hoard. 


(b) South-Western Scotland, 

GrEATLAWS (Peeblesshire).—The parish of Skirling, in which Greatlaws 
lies, may fairly be reckoned as being in South-Western Scotland, 
N.S.A,, iii, (* Peeblesshire") p. 101, mentions the finding of “various 
ancient coins of the reigns of Adrian and Antoninus... about 
twenty years ago [ie. about 1814] near a place called Greatlaws in 
the north-east quarter of the parish.” Though the language is 
vague, it seems certain that this was a small hoard, belonging 
perhaps to the ‘early’ class, The writer adds that the coins are 
“now [1854] in the possession of Laurence Brown, Esq. of Edmon- 
stone, Lanarkshire.” Edmonstone, it should be explained, is in 
Biggar parish, just over the border from Skirling. 

LANARK (near).—Stuart (p. 140) informs us, on the authority of Dr John 
Buchanan, that “in 1847, a hoard of Roman silver coins was dis- 
covered about one and a half miles east from Lanark, during the 
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formation of the Caledonian Railway, in the lower part of a cairn 
of stones. They were lying about a foot under the surface, and 
included coins of Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius, in 
excellent preservation.” This would appear to have been an ‘early’ 
hoard, 


STRATHAVEN (Lanarkshire).—Chalmers has the following footnote on 


p. 138 :— 

“On the 5th of March, 1805, some labourers who were employed in 
making a drain at Torfoot, some miles south-west of the village of 
Strathaven, discovered a glass bottle of an oblong square form, which 
was surrounded by several stones artificially placed for its preservation. 
The bottle was carefully sealed up with a greenish pigment, and upon 
being opened, was found to contain about 400 Roman silver coins of 
Trajan, Antoninus Pius, Faustina, Crispina, and of various other 
emperors and empresses.” 

A very similar story is told’ by Lindsay (p. 265), who, however, 
gives the year as 1803 :— 

_ “At Torfoot seven miles west of Strathaven in Lanarkshire, a boy 

in clearing out a drain at the foot of a rising ground struck upon a 

glass vessel containing 400 Roman silver coins of various Emperors and 

Kmpresses, viz. Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Faustina, Marcus 

Aurelius, Crispina, Cwsar, Pompey, Crassus, &c." 


There can be no doubt as to these two extracts referring to 
one and the same find, the difference of date notwithstanding: 
Lindsay's mention of “Cesar, Pompey, Crassus” is clearly a mistake, 
due in all probability, as Haverfield (p. 163) suggests, to a misunder- 
standing of the title IIIVIRRPC on legionary denarii of Mark Antony, 
some of which would naturally be present. It is obvious that the 
hoard was of the ‘early’ class. Its discovery is recorded without 
any details in the description of the parish of Avondale (1835) in 
NSA. vi. p 305, and again in the description of the parish of Galston 
(1837) in V.S.A., v. (“ Ayrshire") p, 181, where it is said to have been 
made “a little to the eastward” of Loudon Hill, and where the 
contents are reported to have included a coin “inscribed DIVVSs 
ANTONINVS” and “many more,” 1 . 

Stuart (p. 261) speaks of treo finds in this neighbourhood: “In 
L800 a considerable number of denarii of Vespasian, Hadrian: and 
Faustina, were dug up...at Torfoot in Strathaven parish. In 
1503 some 300 or 400 more were discovered in the same part of the 
country. Many of them we have seen.” The latter of these notices 
obviously refers to the find described by Chalmers and Lindsay which 
it helps to fix to 1803 rather than to 1805, The former is ‘alnioet 
certainly a mere duplication. If the coins were distributed among 
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various persons, confusion in regard to dates need cause no surprise. 
Apparently it had begun as early as the time of Chalmers, and thirty 
or forty years later the risk would be much more pronounced. 

ATRDRIE (Lanarkshire).—The only account of this find hitherto published 
is that given by Haverlield (p. 163). His statement was based on 
information supplied by my late father, among whose MS. notes of 
circa 1898 there occurs the following passage under “ Airdrie” :-— 


“A large hoard of Roman coins was discovered here about sixty 
years ago, which seems to be unrecorded. A number of them were 
seen shortly afterwards by Mr R. Carfrae, and all were of the early 
emperors,” 

Those who had the privilege of Mr Carfrae’s personal acquaint- 
ance will agree that there could not have been a more trustworthy 
witness. Nevertheless the ‘Airdrie hoard’ must be expunged from 
the list. It is without doubt identical with that which has now to 
be described. 

Braco (Lanarkshire).—The name of Braco in Lanarkshire is not to be 
found in the Ordnance Gazetteer of Scotland, a circumstance which 
doubtless explains how an ‘ Airdrie hoard’ originally came to figure in 
the catalogue. It would never have secured a place there at all, had 
it been realised that the spot where the ‘ Braco hoard’ was unearthed 
was only about three miles east of Airdrie and a mile to the south 
or south-west of Caldercruix Railway Station.' Three years after 
it came to light, it was noticed by Stuart in the first edition of 
his Caledonia Romana. The notice is repeated without alteration in 
his second edition (p. 260) :— 

“The coins here mentioned were discovered in 1542, in removin 
some sods from the surface of a piece of moss land. They amountec 
to several hundreds, principally of Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus 
Pius, and Faustina, and most of them were in good preservation. Some 
of them were procured by Dr Clark of Wester Moffat, and by Joh 
Buchanan, Esq., Glasgow, in whose possession they now are.” 


Subsequently the Crown authorities appear to have got wind of 

the find; and to have taken steps to make good their claim. Proc., i. 

p. 72, records the presentation to the Society of Antiquaries by the 
Queen's Remembrancer of 14 denarii “found on the line of the 
Roman Road near Braco.” Though they were not laid on the Table 

till May 10, 1852, they must plainly have belonged to the hoard of 
ten years earlier. They are interesting as giving its limits, for we 
are justified in assuming that, as was the case with the hoard from 

- Seah daean y the Ordnance Survey records, as I have ascertained through the kindness 
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Linlithgow, typical examples of all the main varieties would be in- 
eluded. The list is as follows :—Gens Postumia (1), Galba (1), Domitian 
(1), Trajan (2), Hadrian (3), Sabina (1), Pius (1), Marcus (1), Lucilla (1), 
Commodus (1), Crispina (1). The hoard was, therefore, of the ‘early’ 
class, while the presence of consular denarii shows that its accumula- 
tion had begun in Flavian times. It is worth noting that Lindsay 
(Suppl, i. pp. 53 f.) assumes that the fourteen coins presented to 
the Society included the whole find, for he adds: “The great number 
of reigns exhibited in so small a hoard would lead us to suppose 
that it was the property of a coin collector.” That is, he failed to 
appreciate the working of the principle of representative selection. 
West Cauper (Midlothian).—A small hoard, belonging apparently to 
the ‘early’ class, was found here in IS10, It is noticed in the 
Scots Magazine for that year (pp. 323 f.), where four of the obverses 
are engraved, and also by Lindsay (p. 266). A rather fuller account 
of the incident was, however, published in Andrew Steele's History 
of Peat-Moss or Turf-Bog (Edinburgh, 1826, pp. 379 f.). Steele was 
the owner of the estate of Crosswoodhill, and he tells how his 
servants, in digging a drain through the moss (part of “Cobbin- 
shaw Bog), 
“found, at the depth of about four feet from the surface, a number 
of ancient Roman silver medals in great preservation. ... From the 
circumstances in which these coins were found, it is probable they 
were dropped on the surface of the ground wpwards of 1600 years ago, 
and that the ground was then covered with a growing wood, as appears 
from the branches of birch trees (that have still their form and bark 
entire) In Which the coins were enveloped.” 


There is no complete inventory, but we are told that the coins 
were of Domitian, Trajan, Hadrian, Pius, Faustina (at least two), 
and Marcus (several). Steele and others have shown a disposition 
to connect this discovery with the proximity of Castle Greg, regarding 
which see supra, p. 221. We have already seen (Lc.) that it was 
responsible for some of the myths that have grown up round 
that fort. . 

KirkintTitLocn (Dumbartonshire)—A small hoard of the ‘early’ class 
was discovered at Kirkintilloch in 1893, along with an iron spearhead 
and a large nail. The exact spot was on the low ground on the 
south side of the Wall, about half a mile east of the Peel. From 
Proe., xxviii. p, 276, it would appear that only 24 denarii were sur- 
rendered to the Crown. The full number in the hoard was, however, 
42‘ which were distributed thus:—Vespasian (2), Titus (1), Domitian 

' Seo Loman Wall, p. 379. 
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(4), Nerva (1), Trajan (15), Hadrian (18), Faustina Junior (1). Accord- 
ing to the Papers of the Regality Club (iii. p. 38), 10 of them were 
presented to the Hunterian Museum. 


fe) Seotland North of the Antonine Wall, 

Drummonp Caste (Perthshire)—In the Tenth Report of the Historical 
MSS, Commission (App., i. p. 130) there is printed a letter addressed 
by James, Lord Drummond, afterwards fourth Earl of Perth, to 
Mr Patrick Drummond, and bearing date 15th January, 1672 It 
gives a very interesting account of what seems to have been a large 
hoard of the ‘early’ class, found a few miles to the north of the 
Castle, not far from the river Earn. As mentioned supra, p. 232, 
some of the coins were seen by Sibbald. 


“Latly near Drummond (that’s to say within 5 myles) amongst the 
hills which lye at its back, touards the Forrest which belongs to my 
Father, two countrey men intending to build a new kiln for corn in the 
seat of an old oregroun one, and searching deep to lay its foundation 
found a great ring of gold and a considderable deal of monye which they 
disposed of to pedlers, for its weight in the common coyne of this 
countrie: they carried it to goldsmithes in Perthe; and for a very 
inconsidderable gain sold them. Only one erctcenvely came to Drum- 
mond, where my father was about his affairs in that place, who bought 
about 24 of the pieces, They are about the bredth of a very large 
$ pence and thryce as thick or more. I have not yet taken perticuler 
notice to them, bot these | saw had upon them Domitian, Commodus, 
Antoninus Pius, Trajan and Diva Faustina. Their reverse were different 
as uel as their obverse. I belive there be more heads amongst them. 
The figures are excellently uel stampt and by their dresse appear to 
haue bein as old as those they represent. If you intend to speak of 
them to any, send me uord and I uil aske some of them from my 
father ; for most of them he has tuice or thrice. The thing I am most 
concerned at is the goldsmiths put them im work (lyke fools) for they 
might have had much gain by them, bot the silver was so good it would 
not mixe with thers until a third part of alloye was joyned to them. 
They say, ther was more than a bushel of them; bot all the inquiry | 
could make, could not get me any of them.” 


Taymouts (Perthshire).—Pennant (iii. p. 25) speaks of fourteen Roman 
coins of silver, “none of a later date than Marcus Aurelius,” as having 
been discovered “in digging the foundation of a tower near Tay- 
mouth.” Again, in the description of the parish of Kenmore (1834) in 
N.S.A., x. (p. 468), there occurs the following quotation from a manu- 
script at Taymouth Castle :— 

“Tn the year 1755, in making a road across the hill from Taymouth 

to Glenquiach, there were found, near the crest of the hill, twelve 

.Roman coins, about three inches under the surface of the ground, in 
what seemed like a bed of charcoal. They appear to be of silver, of the 
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circumference of a sixpenny piece, but much thicker. The dies and 

inscriptions on most of them are distinct and legible. They are of the 

Antonines and their Empresses. They are at Taymouth.” 
This little hoard was, therefore, of the ‘early’ class. The “bed of 
charcoal” would no doubt be the remains of a wooden box in which 
the treasure had been concealed. In spite of the differences in circum- 
stantial detail, it is more than likely that Pennant’s find and that 
recorded in the Taymouth manuscript are one and the same. The 
reference in Gough's Camden (2nd ed., iv. p. 137) is obviously borrowed 
from Pennant, and so too is Chalmers, pp. 174 and 181. 


PoORTMOAK (Kinrogs),—Lindsay (Suppl., i. p. 51) says :— 


“ 1851.—In a moss near Kinross was found a hoard of from 700 to 800 
Roman Denarii; they were of Galba, (one) Otho, (two) Titus, Trajan, 
Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Faustina, Senr., Marcus Aurelius, Faustina, 
Junr., Commodus and Severus, and mostly poor, the Galba Rev. ROMA. 
RENASC. being by far the best. | 
1851. Oct.—A boy whilst reaping in the Parish of Portmoak, Fifeshire. 
turned up a Roman coin with the point of his hook; on further search 
upwards of 600 Roman denarii were found all lying close together, as if 
they had been enclosed ina bag, and at a depth of only three or four 
inches from the surface, at the same spot were found an iron sword, and a 
beautiful but imperfect silver ornament thought to have formed the crest 
of « helmet, the series extended from Nero to Severus, both inclusive, 
and is thought to have formed the treasure of a soldier in the Northern 
expedition of Sept. Severus, «.p., 208, the coins are described at full 
length in the proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Seotland, 
Vol. i. p. 60,” 

The foregoing extract shows that Lindsay believed in the existence 
of two distinct hoards, one from Kinross and the other from Fife. A 
reference to Proc., i. p. 60, which he cites as his authority for the 
second, enables us to see that the two hoards were really one, while 
at the same time it supplies us with a clue to the origin of the mistake, 
In stating that the find was made “in the parish of Portmoak, Fife- 
shire,” Lindsay is reproducing Proc. verbally. Had he realised that 
Portmoak is not in Fife at all, but in Kinross, he would have seen 
that the first story, which must have reached him through another 
channel, was merely a variant of the second. It is true that in one 
account the coins are said to have been discovered “in a moss,” and in 
the other to have been discovered on arable land. Proce. furnishes an 
explanation of the apparent contradiction: “The field where they were 
found was formerly a deep bog, which, by draining and burning, has 
been brought into cultivation, and is now good corn-land.” A large 
selection of pieces from this interesting hoard, 103 to be precise, found 
their way into the Museum, and are stil] kept apart in the trays. 


They are described in Proe., i. pp. 60 ff., and may be summarised as 
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follows:—Nero (1), Galba (1), Otho (1), Vitellius (2), Vespasian (6), 
Titus (2), Domitian (3), Nerva (1), Trajan (10), Hadrian (17), Sabina (1), 
Pius (19), Faustina Senior (8), Mareus (10), Faustina Junior (6), 
Verus (3), Lucilla (3), Commodus (7), Severus (2), The hoard accord- 
ingly belonged to the later of our two classes of 4?. 

The confusion which has been cleared up in the preceding para- 
graph is not the only one of which this find has been the victim. In 
the second edition of Wilson's Prehistoric Annals (ii. p. 27) we read: 
“A valuable hoard, amounting to about 700 Roman silver coins, dug 
up in the vicinity of Kinross, towards the close of 1857, belongs 
apparently to the latter expedition,’ as it included the entire series 
from Nero to Severus.” The date, of course, should be “1851,” not 
“1857.” Sir Daniel Wilson had moved to Toronto before the second 
edition of his book appeared, and the slip is doubtless to be explained 
by the fact that he was separated from his material by the width of 
the Atlantic. In the circumstances it 1s worth quoting an extract 
from a letter which he wrote to Mr Roach Smith im January 1852, 
and which the latter reprinted in his Metrospections (uu. p. 180):— 

‘‘ A hoard of fine Roman silver, upwards of 600 in number, was dug 
up last month at Kinross, including a complete series, with many 
varieties, from Nero to Severus. I have secured a portion for the 
Museum; but thanks to our wise Treasure Trove laws, we dare not 
make so interesting a fact public.” 

LEVEN (Fifeshire).—One of the oldest finds, though not quite the oldest, 
of which we have any record is that reported from Fife by Hector 
Boece in his Scotorum Historie. The passage (ed. 1575, fo. 56, verso, 
near end of liber vy.) runs thus :— 

“Nuper anno salutis humane undevigesimo supra millesinvum 
quingentesimum, in Fifa, haud procul a Levini amnis ostio, quam 
plurimi num a pastoribus reperti sunt: aneo vase conditi, nonnulli 
aure, argentei aly. Nota quibusdam, anus geminus ac nevis rostrum, 
aliis Martis, Veneris, Mercuri, alteriusve idoli effigies: nonnullia bapa 
queros Romulum Remumque uberibus lactans, omnibus vero alleri 

laterum, Romani Rah jiqura subscriptione adjecta, aut sequentes 


characteres impressi, SwP.QLR” 


Or in Bellenden’s translation (ed. 1821, i. p. 195) :— 


“For in the yeir of God mM. DxIx yeris, in Fiffe, nocht far fra Levin, 
war certane penneis found, in ane brasin veschell, with uncouth cunye : 
sum of thaim war prentit with doubill visage of Janus; otheris with the 
stam of ane schip; otheris had the figure of Mars, Venus, Mercurius 
and siklike idolis; on others war prentit Romulus and Remus sowkand 
ane wolf; and on the tothir side war prentit S.P.Q.R., quhilk signifyis 
. . » the senat and pepil of Rome.” 


1 Jie. the expedition of Severus. 
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The translation is not as accurate as it might be. In particular, 
the concluding words are so mangled as to obscure Boece’s remark- 
able statement that all of the coins had on one side either the head 
of an emperor or the letters SPQR. If pieces on which SPQR took 
the place of the imperial head were really present, they can only 
have been so-called ‘autonomous’ denarii of 68 and 69 a.p.,' and their 
appearance would suggest that the hoard should be associated with 
the Agricolan period rather than with the Antonine period or with 
the expedition of Severus. To lay too much stress upon the point 
would, however, be unwise, even although Boece is hardly likely to 
have invented this detail, despite his prolific imagination. The 
description of the types sounds fanciful, and a mixed hoard of gold 
and silver would be very unusual, though not impossible. All that 
we can safely say is that a deposit of Roman coins was discovered 
near Leven in 1519. 

LArGo (Fifeshire).—In the description of the parish of Largo (1837) in 
N.S.A., ix. (“ Fifeshire”) p. 439, we are told that— 


“On a rising-ground to the north, called Norrie’s Law, several 
antiquities in silver were discovered, together with a number of small 
Roman coins, bearing the stamp of the earlier emperors, They are now 
in the possession of General Durham.” 


It is virtually certain that we have here a distorted account of the 
great hoard of silver ornaments found at Norrie’s Law about 1819, 
They were unfortunately melted down almost at once. Subsequent 
search on the same spot brought to light a few remnants that had 
been unnoticed at first, and also two or three coins. These are 
referred to supra, p. 238. The whole matter is discussed at length by 
Dr Joseph Anderson in his Scotland in Early Christian Times (Second 
Series, pp. 34 ff.), where the deposit is tentatively attributed to the 
seventh century at the earliest. Despite the positive assertion of 
N.S.A., there is no evidence for the discovery of any coins save 
those already mentioned. 

PircuL.Lo (Fifeshire),—Smellie records (i. p. 41) the presentation to the 
Society in February 1781, by Mrs Trent of Pitcullo, of “nineteen 
Roman silver coins of the Emperors Nero, Domitian, Trajan, Hadrian, 
Antoninus Pius, Mareus Aurelius, and the Empress Faustina, which 
were turned up by the plough at Pitcullo in Fife.” This is repeated 
by Lindsay (p. 261), with the obvious misprint of “Patullo” for 
“Fiteullo.” The variety of imperial heads included suggests that 
this was a representative selection from a hoard of the ‘early’ class. 


' See H. Mattingly in Num. Chron., 1914, pp. 113 im. 
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LevcHars (Fifeshire).—In the description of the parish of Leuchars (1856) 
in N.S.A., ix. (“ Fifeshire”) p. 225, we read :— 

“The most interesting relic of antiquity that has been found in this 
parish is an earthen jar, which was discovered on Craigiehill, in the 
year 1808. This jar was found to contain nearly a hundred silver coins 
in perfect preservation. Unfortunately the jar itself was shivered to 
pieces by the plough, by which it was thrown up. But most of the 
coins were secured by the proprietor, the late Hon. Robert Lindsay of 
Balearres, where they remain. The coins are stamped with the heads 
of Roman emperors, such as Severus, Antoninus, Faustina, &c.” 
Pitcullo is also in the parish of Leuchars, but there seems to be no 

doubt about the find there being a distinct one. The two places 
indicated are some five miles apart, and the dates are separated by 
nearly thirty years. The two proprietors mentioned are also different. 
Finally, the Craigiehill find was a ‘late’ one, whereas that from 
Pitcullo was ‘early.’ | 

Guamis (Forfarshire).—Sibbald (p. 16) says that “there were lately Homan 
medals found at Glammis.” This was written in 1707, but the discovery 
must be the same as that described fully twenty years afterwards by 
Gordon ({p. 186) :— 

“On digging up a small Tumulus, called the Green Catrn, near the 
Castle of Glames, in Strathmore, an Urn was lately discovered, with 
great Quantities of Roman Medals of Silver, many of which are still in 
the possession of the Earl of Strathmore. I procured one of them 
myself from a Countryman; it was a silver coin of Galba, and is now 
in Baron Clark's Collection.” 

This was clearly a hoard of imperial denarii. Unfortunately there 
is nothing to indicate whether it was ‘early’ or ‘late.’ 

Fawsype (Kincardineshire).—The late Mr Crabb Watt, who had been 
brought up in the district, writes in his Mearns of Old (1914), p. 65 :— 

* Coins of the reign of Antoninus were last century found at Fawsyde, 
between Bervie and Stonehaven, not far from the main road. wo 
bronze bars and a piece of bronze like the clamp of a strong box were 
found at the same time.” 

Here again we seem to be face to face with a hoard of denarii, whose 
exact class we are unable to determine. 

Cowre Moss (Kineardineshire),—The earliest notice of this important 
hoard which I have met with is that contained in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1844 (pp. 525 £.):— 


** About the beginning of the present year the son of « poor man, 
who holds a small possession on what is called the forest or common of 
Cowie, about three miles north from Stonehaven, in digging for the 
tis of blasting, came upon some ancient coins buried about three 
eet deep in the earth. They had the appearance of having been con- 
tained in some earthen vessel, no remains of which, however, were 
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found. Those in the centre were much decayed, those on the outside 

in better preservation; but all were covered with a hard coat of green 

rust. They proved to be Roman denarii (silver), containing a fine 
variety of those of the Emperor Vespasian, his two sons Titus and 

Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Antoninus Philo- 

sophus, Lucius Verus, colleague of the latter; Commodus son _of 

Antoninus Philosophus and Septimius Severus, who died at York ; with 

several of Roman ladies, in particular Faustina, daughter of Antoninus 

Pius and wife of Antoninus Philosophus. The greatest mumber were of 

Antonini, no two of them having the same reverse. At the time they 

had been deposited the ground, although now entirely denuded, must 

have been covered with wood, as the many roots and fallen trunks of 
oak trees abundantly testify. ... The place where the coins were 
found is about a mile and a half from the ancient encampment of 

Re or Righ Dykes."! 

Lindsay (p. 270) bases his account of this hoard entirely on the 
extract that has just been quoted. So too do Stuart and his editor 
(p. 249), although they allow one or two trifling inaccuracies to creep 
in, such as that the date was 1843 and that the coins were actually 
“in an urn” when found. They add that several of the coins “are 
now in the possession of Mr John Buchanan, Glasgow.” Others had 
made their way to the Exchequer as treasure trove. Arch. Scot, v., 
App., p. 54, notes that three of them—a Marcus, a Commodus, and a 
Crispina—were presented to the Edinburgh Museum in 1846 by the 
Queen's Remembrancer. Arch. Ael. (O.8., iv. p. 7) records a similar 
donation to the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The 
hoard, of course, belonged to the ‘late’ class. 


Hitt OF MrGray (Kineardineshire),—The next hoard was discovered 


about eight years later in the same district. It was first described 
in the Aberdeen Journal of March 10, 1852 :-— 


“On Friday week, whilst some labourers were engaged in trenching 
a piece of ground on the once well-known site of Megray Market, they 
came upon an ancient Roman urn, containing upwards of 200 silver coins. 
Some of these coins are said to be those of Vespasian, Nerva, and 
Adrian. The coin of Vespasian represents on the obverse the head 
of that Emperor with “Cwsar Vespas,” but the three remaining letters 
are indistinct. On the reverse of the coin a female figure is represented 
seated on a throne, holding in her right hand an olive branch. The 
coin of Nerva bears a representation of his head on the obverse, with 
the inscription “‘ Nerva Traianu 66": on the reverse there is a gladiator 
in an attitude of defence, and only one half of the inscription visible. 
The coin of Adrian bears his image on the obverse, with the inscription 
“Impcaesartraian ... Adrian”: on the reverse a group of figures are 
represented, below which are the letters “* Liberalius.” ” 





' See Proe,, |. pp. 318 if. 
* Tam indebted to MrG. M. Fraser, the Public Library, Aberdeen, for kindly extracting this 
passage for me from the files of the Journal, 


* 
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This is the source whence Stuart (p. 250) and Lindsay (Suppl, i. 
p. 51) have drawn their information. The latter adds: “The coins 
were from Vespasian to Hadrian, both inclusive, and were sent to 
the Exchequer.” On this statement we should have been bound to 
assign the hoard to our ‘early’ class. That, however, would have 
been wrong. We learn from Proc., i. p. 226, that the Queen's Re- 
membrancer sent 141 denarii from Megray to the Museum—this 
being probably all that had reached him—and that out of these a 
representative selection of 20 was made for the cabinet, where 
they are now kept as a group apart. The descriptions in Proc. (i. 
pp. 227 f.) show that the selection was made up as follows :—Galba (1), 
Vespasian (1), Titus (1), Trajan (2), Hadrian (5), Pius (3), Faustina. 
Senior (2), Marcus (3), Commodus (1), Crispina (1), Albinus (1), and 
Severus (1). The hoard was, therefore, of the ‘late’ class." 

As an instructive illustration of the growth of legend, the follow- 
ing extract may be quoted from a paper on “The Knights Templars 
in and around Aberdeen” by Dr Alexander Walker (Trans. of 
Aberdeen Plalosophical Society, 1892, i. p. 160)? As the Netherley 
turnpike road passes over the Hill of Megray, there can hardly be 
a doubt that it is the Megray find that is responsible for the story 
told to Dr Walker, Observe that the hoard now contains coins of 
all three metals. 

“In making ee apie ad turnpike road, some years ago, which is 
constructed partly ay Sar iter or road by which the Romans 
marched, behind a lavas ulder, which stood up some three feet above 
the ground, there was found a large bronze vessel full of cold, silver, 
and copper coins, belonging, no doubt, to some of the legions of 
Agricola’s army, concealed loubtless there in their disastrous retreat 


from Caledonia. This expedition to the northern region of the land 
of the Picts cost the arms of [mperial Rome 30,000 men.” 


Rep Moss or CraTHes (Kincardineshire).—The immediate sequel to the 
passage just quoted runs :— 


“In their retreat the legionaries must have been in a very dis- 
organised state, as, in the Red Moss of Crathes, on the estate of Sir 
Robert Burnett, are found seattered about silver coins of the empire, 
which, no doubt, were in possession of those Roman soldiers who had 
fallen down and died either from sheer fatigue or by the spears of the 
Picts. Some of these coins were presented to Blairs College by the 
late Sir James Burnett, the father of the present baronet, and are 
preserved at Blairs.” 

1 Crabb Watt (Mearns of Old, p. 74), while omitting some of the emperors mentioned cuheane 
cap well as both of the empresses, adds “ Cwsar, Claudius, Nero.” But his list is of very doubtful 
¥aRide, 

* T am further indebted to Mr G, M, Fraser for bringing this and the two following extracts 
to my notios, 
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On the strength of this, Mr John A. Henderson wrote in his Annals 
of Lower Deeside (1802, pp. 36 £.):— 

‘In the Red Moss of Crathes also silver coins of the Roman Empire 
have been found, which strengthens the theory that the Romans, under 
Agricola, were in the district. Some of these coins were presented 
= Blairs College by Sir James H. Burnett, and are still preserved 
there, 

These statements attracted the attention of Mr G. M. Fraser of 
Aberdeen, a keen student of Roman Scotland, who decided to probe 
the matter further. A visit to Blairs resulted in the discovery in 
a drawer of about a hundred ancient coins, chiefly ‘brass. Twelve 
of the best preserved were picked out and sent to the British Museum 
for identification, with the following result :—Claudius (2), Nero (1), 
Marcus (1), Geta (1), Severus Alexander (1), Maximinus (1), Aurelian 
(1), Maximinian (1), and Constantine the Great (3).! So far as the 
names are a guide, there is no reason why most of those pieces 
should not have been found in Scotland. But they could not possibly 
have come from a single hoard: the period they cover is far too 
long.? And the great majority of them were of ‘brass. The facts 
are thus completely at variance with the story told by Dr Walker 
and Mr Henderson. In the hope of obtaining further light, 
Mr Fraser consulted both the present Rector of Blairs and _ his 
predecessor, as well as Sir Thomas Burnett of Crathes, none of whom 
had ever heard of the donation. Accordingly, all that can safely 
be said is that the coins now at Blairs College are a miscellaneous 
collection, not a hoard; that some of them may have been found 
in Seotland, or even in the Red Moss; but that in the meantime 
there is no evidence authentic enough to warrant any conclusion. 
So far as can be judged at present, the hoard of -? from the Red 
Moss of Crathes is a myth. 


ABERDEEN (near).—Gordon (p. 156) says:—“At a Place called the Silver 


Burn, near Aberdeen, a great quantity of Roman Medals was also 
found, many of which I saw in the Hands of some curious Gentlemen 
there.” Although no indication of the metal is given, the context 
seems to justify us in placing this among the <? hoards. It may 
even be that the place took its name from the discovery: well- 
vouched-for analogies could be cited, 


DesKFORD (Banffshire).—Gordon (i.c.) continues :— 


‘Besides, a great way further North, in the country of the Boyne, 
several Roman coins were dug up, about 27 of which are still preserved 





* See an article by Mr Fraser in the Scotsman of April 24, 1913, 
* See supra, p. 223. 
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in the Custody of my Honourable and Worthy Patron, the Earl of 
Findlater, Four of them I perceived to be Medals of Antoninus Piua, 
one of Fauatina, one of Otho in silver, whose reverse had this Legend, 
VICTORIA OTHONIS: the rest were of different Emperors.” 


This description clearly points to a hoard of At, either of the 
‘early’ or of the ae, class. The find may well be that alluded to 
vaguely in O.S.A., iv, (1792) p. 358, and spoken of more explicitly by 
Stuart, who, eieing to Deskford. says (p. 218) that “some Roman 
eoins, of the Empress Faustina and of Antoninus Pius, have also 
been found in its vicinity.” Kirktown of Deskford is only about 
24 miles distant from the source of the Burn of Boyne. 

Narn (near)—Gough in his British Topography (1780), ii. p. 705, informs 
us that “some years ago was dug up in a common near Nairn an 
urn containing a series of Roman silver coins of different emperors, 
a variety of duplicates, sets of which were presented to the faculty 
of advocates, and several other cabinets.” This was clearly a hoard, 
doubtless belonging to one of our two classes. The find does not 
seem to be referred to by any other writer, although Gough himself 
mentioned it again in his edition of Camden, iii. p. 450 (ed, 1806, iv. 

177). 

ae Cast.e (Nairnshire)—To Gough's Camden, iii. p. 427 (ed. 1806, tv. 
p. 174), we are also indebted for the identification of the ‘find-spot’ 
of a hoard discovered as early as 1460.' The little that we know of 
it comes once more from Boece's Scoforwm Historia, where, immedi- 
ately following upon the passage quoted supra, p, 265, we have the 
following :— 


“Est & in Moravia, marino lillore, inter vetushissime arcis ruinas, 
marmoreum vas, cut anseris duobus cum anguibus decertantis efligies 
mire arte insculpta, haud dissimili pecunia refertum, anno Christi 
millesimo quadringentesimo sexagestmo, a pastoribue inventum. Puit 
idem lapis, uli a fide dignias cecepumus, hawd minus quam mune 
diutius spectantibus admiration: argumentum, apud nostros majores 
fomane pecunve alipuando futsse weum. 


Bellenden’s rendering (ed. 1821, i. p. 195) is :— 


“Siclike, in Murray-land, beside the see, in the ground of ane auld 
castell, the yetr of M.COCCLX yeris was found ane veschell of merbill, 

ill of uncouth money ; on quhilkis war prentit the image of ane ganar 
fechtand with edderis;: this veschell of merbill was in na les admira- 
tioun to the pepill than the uncouth cunye. Be thir exempillis may be 
provin that uncouth money has been amang us,’ 


' Tt is true that Gough says “ more inland,” whereas Boece says “marino fittore.” But both 
these terms are relative, and the coincidence of date is conclusive. 
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(B) Hoarps or * BRAss, 
fa) South-Bastern Scotland. 

NEWsTEAD.—Reasons have already (supra, p. 211) been given for believing 
that a hoard of late ‘brass' came to light in the neighbourhood of 
Newstead about 1850. The coins described in Proc., L. pp. 37 f£— 
which were only those “in best preservation”—were Victorinus (1), 
Diocletian (1), Carausius (1), Galerius Maximianus (1), and Constantine 
the Great (4). If we add the Tetricus Senior from Proc., v. p. 107, 
we get precisely such a series of names as one might expect a small 
hoard of the Constantinian period to include. 

CricnTox.—A list of <F pieces found at or near Crichton, and presented 
to the Society in 1785, is printed supra, p. 212. It is there pointed 
out that the coins of Domitian and Pius should probably be associated 
with the Roman station that once stood somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood. The other names all belong to the ‘low empire, for the 
position which he occupies in the enumeration makes it clear that 
by “Claudius” is meant Claudius Gothicus. Arranging them in 
chronological order, we get—Gallienus, Postumus, Victorinus, Tetricus, 
Claudius Gothicus, Licinius, Constantine, Magnentius, and Gratian, 
As there are at the most ten coins to be distributed over these nine 
emperors, it seems obvious that we are once again face to face with 
a representative selection. The names would be quite normal for a 
hoard of the Constantinian period, a solution long ago suggested by 
Haverfield (p. 104). 


(6) South-Western Seotland., 


BALGREGGAN (Wigtownshire).—The only find of late Roman —¥ in Scotland 
which has been at all fully recorded is that made in October 1913, 
at Balgreggan Quarry, in the parish of Stoneykirk. It is described 
in Proc., xlvili. pp. 30 ff The hoard, which had been buried in an 
earthenware jar, comprised 125 coins, distributed as follows :-—Helena 
(1), Constantine the Great (2), Constantius (31), Constans (24), Mag- 
nentius (61), Decentius (2), and indecipherable (4) The probable date 
of burial was circa 354 ALD. 

CASTLEDYKES (near),—After referring to the finding at Castledykes of 
the .4? coins of Nero, Trajan, Faustina, and Germanicus, which have 
been spoken of supra, pp. 219 f., Gough's Camden proceeds (Ist ed., iii. 
p. $43; 2nd ed., iv. pp. 82 f.):—*The present proprietor of Carstairs, 
William Fullerton, esq., in repairing a walk-mill and rivulet for it, 
got a quantity of Roman medals of brass of the same emperors, 
&e.” Again, O.S.A., xviii. (1795) p. 180, says, also with reference to 
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Castledykes:—“ Coins of various kinds and of different value have 
been digged up, bearing the inscription of M. Aurelius, M. Antoninus: 
&c. Some of these coins have been sent by Mr Fullerton, to the 
Antiquarian Society, and to the University of Glasgow.” The 
description of the parish of Carstairs (1839) in V.S.A., vi., repeats 
(p. 5>4) the statement of O.S.4., but adds “Trajanus Imperator” 
to the names of rulers, Further, it connects the find with the bath, 
said to have been discovered “near Carstairs church,” rather than 
with Castledykes itself, a variant for which there is no support in 
the earlier authorities.' 

We are now in a position to correct what Smellie reports (i. p. 42) 
regarding the presentation to the Society on February 26, 1781, by Mr 
Fullerton of Carstairs, of “Thirteen Roman coins in Bronze, of the 
Emperors Trajan, Hadrian, the Empress Faustina, and Germanicus, 
dug up in Fife.” It is plain from the preceding quotations that 
“in Fife" is a misprint for “at Carstairs,” and the mistake is readily 
explained by the circumstance that the immediately preceding dona- 
tion was a selection from the Piteullo find (supra, p. 266). The details 
supplied by Gough leave little or no doubt as to Mr Fullerton’s & 
having been a hoard. If the thirteen coins were only (say) a half 
of the total number presented, the other half going to Glasgow, and 
if (as O.S.A, appears to imply) it was only- a selection that was 
gifted, then the whole hoard may have been fairly large. The 
presence in it of acoin of Germanicus is noteworthy, but not im- 
possible; the Croydon hoard, which consisted of 2381 pieces, and 
which was concealed about 160 a.p., contained a coin of Claudius 
(Num. Chron., 1907, pp. 353 ff.). It should be added that this is the 
only Seottish hoard of Roman 47 which ean be definitely assigned 
to the ‘early’ class—that is, the class buried about the end of the 
Antonine period. 

Upprxcston (Lanarkshire).—In an editorial footnote to Stuart (p. 240) we 
are informed that close to Uddingston “a large quantity of Roman 
copper coins was discovered in 1848 during the formation of the 
Clydesdale Junction Railway. These belong to a later period of the 
Kmpire, chiefly Tetricus ($rd century) and were poorly executed. 
They have been much in use and are worn at the edges. Some of 
them are in the collection of Mr John Buchanan, Glasgow.” 

A comparison of the two passages suggests, however, that N.S.A. in Its turn became the 

authority on which Stuart founded in the passage quoted supra, p. 29, It is trae that N.S.A, 


and the first edition of Caledonia Romana were published In the same year (1545) But the 
*nooount” of Carstairs was written in 180, and Stuart may have had access to it. 
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(c) Scotland North of the Antonine Wall, 

CaMELON.—The hoard of 4? reported in Stuart (p. 267) as having been 
found at Camelon is fully dealt with supra, pp. 227 f., and need not be 
further discussed, 

Saucuie (Stirlingshire).—Arch. Scot., v. (App. p. 54), records the presenta- 
tion by the Exchequer to the Society's Museum, on June 1, 1846, of 
“twelve Roman coins, found at Sauchie, in the county of Stirling, 
brass.” Judging by analogy, we may conclude that these were a 
representative selection from a much larger hoard, and the chances 
are in favour of their having been coins of the late empire. 

Fort Aueustus (Inverness-shire).—The following is from the Scots 
Magazine of 1767 (p. 326):— 

“A letter from an officer at Perth, dated May 2, says, * Last week 

I was out with a command to Fort Augustus, where some part of the 

fortifications are repairing, Whilst there, some labourers, in digging 

a trench, found an earthen urn, of a blue colour, with about 400 pieces 

of coin, of mixed metal, some a little larger than our halfpence, and the 

others the size of farthings. They appear to me to be all of the 

Emperor Dioclesian.’” 

It seems very unlikely that all three hundred coins can have 
belonged to one emperor, and the account of the sizes is not very 
satisfactory. Still, there seems to be no sufficient reason for declining 
to accept the substantial accuracy of the story. 

Glancing back over the now completed list of hoards, one can see that 
its main result is to contirm some of the broad conclusions that were 
drawn from the isolated finds. The discovery of hidden stores of Roman 
money in parts of Scotland lying far beyond the frontier is a further 
proof that these pieces were current among the natives. It is a warning 
against too hastily assuming that every hoard of Roman coins must 
originally have belonged to a Roman owner. So far as Scotland was 
concerned, this was almost certainly the exception rather than the rule; 
only a few have been concealed in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
military centres, round which Roman traders would naturally congregate. 
Again, the time-limits indicated by the hoards are in close agreement with 
those that were suggested by the isolated finds. Both alike bear out what 
we learn from history as to the date when the Roman penetration of the 
country first began. There is the same evidence of a sudden interruption 
of communications in the early days of Commodus, of a temporary 
renewal in certain districts during the reign of Septimius Severus, and 
then of a fresh gap which, whatever be its explanation, would appear to 
have lasted for not less than half a century. And there is the same sug- 
gestion of at least occasional friendly intercourse during the hundred 
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years that followed. But the hoards and their distribution teach us some- 
thing which we could not have learned from the isolated finds. It will 
be remembered that the ‘early’ class of 4? and the solitary example of 
the ‘early’ class of 4? must have been buried towards the end of the 
Antonine period. That is, they are memorials of the upheaval that 
ultimately rendered necessary the final withdrawal to the isthmus of 
the Tyne and Solway. A scrutiny of the ‘find-spots’ indicates that, while. 
there may have been a certain amount of fighting in Perthshire and in 
Fife, it was in southern Scotland, and more especially in the south-west, 
that the struggle was fiercest or most prolonged. On the other hand, as 
was long ago observed by Haverfield (p. 161), the recorded hoards of the 
‘late’ class of 4?—that is,those buried about the beginning of the third 
century—come without exception from Fife and the north-eastern counties. 
They thus corroborate the view that these districts were the main theatre 
of the operations of Severus, The particulars available as to the com- 
position of the fourth-century hoards of ‘brass’ are far too meagre to 
permit of any deductions. 


It must, of course, always be borne in mind that the coins represent 
but a single thread in the strand of archeological testimony, and that 
the proper interpretation of their significance is beset by many pitfalls. 
The conclusions to which they seem to point must, therefore, be regarded 
as tentative only, until it is seen that they are otherwise supported. 
With that warning before us, we may gather up in a brief summary what 
would appear to be the main results of our survey for each of the three 
periods of the Roman occupation. 

(1) The first of these, which opened in 80 a.p., did not come to an end 
with Agricola’s own recall in 84. It lasted up to and beyond 
the accession of Trajan in 98 A.D., possibly even until after that 
emperor's death in 117. During this period, however, the Forth 
and Clyde isthmus was garrisoned only for a short time, the 
Roman hold over the country being maintained by a longitudinal 
line or lines of forts stretching north to Inchtuthil. 

(2) Everything that has come to light since 1899 has gone to confirm the 

. soundness of the inference then drawn by Professor Havertield 
as to the duration of the period whose beginning is associated 
with the erection of the Forth and Clyde Wall about 142 a.p 
It is clear that southern Scotland was abandoned by the Reaus 
early in the reign of Commodus—that is, soon after 180. 

(3) When Severus invaded the country in 207 a.p., he transported his 
troops by sea, making his headquarters at Cramond. His ex- 
pedition was mainly directed against the tribes that occupied 
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what are now the counties of Fife, Forfar, Kincardine, and 


Aberdeen. 


Its influence was transitory, a 


and can hardly have 


lasted much beyond 211, when the emperor died on the eve of 
a second campaign. 
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©. Isolated Finds from Occupied Sites of 
Indeterminate amici probably 
Chietly Native, . 25 
D. Isolated Finds with no Racowied ! 
Associations, 
A. Hoards of Silver :— 
(@) South-Eastern Scotland, . 257 
(6) South-Western Scotland, . 50) 
(ec) Scotland North of the Antonine 
Wall, . A ' a s .- 2 
B, Hoarda of ‘* Brass” :— 
(a) South-Eastern Scotland, . . 272 
(5) South-Western Scotland, a72 
ic} Seotland North of the Antonine 
Wall, . 274 


‘Inferences from the study of Hoards, . 274 f. 
“Colonial” and “Greek Imperial” Coins 


found In Scotland . . . . . OL 
Conspectus of Coln-finds from the 

Antonine Wall,  . ; - , . Sf 
Denarii, Consular, found at Chaired: 214 f. 
— — found at Newstead, 711 
—— Period of circulation of, a7 


Gold Coins compared with the snags 


Hoard, A bua i) 
Roman Coins of acetal locality found 
In Scotland, . . She 
Table of Homan Coins found in Scotland, 251 
— of Gold Coins (First Century f.c. to 
1} AD). , an 
— showing Distribution of Gold Coins, hh 
Colinton, Midlothian, A Seulptured Relief 
of the Homan period at, ek ae 
Cologne, Homan Altar to the Matrone 
Afliest . . . et ee em | | 
Commodius :— 
Evidences of Romans in Scotland in —— 
of, . ‘ ; 2B 
Coins of :— 
found at Bar Hill,. . . « SIE 
« » Braco, Lanarkshire, ‘ ae 
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Commodus, Coins of—contd. 
found at Cowie Moss, i ; » oe 
found near Drummond Castle, . . 2 
» 4b Kirkintilloch, , a 
» oo Megray, Hill of, . . 
«» «»« Newstead, . . . $1 
» .» Portmonak, . . aE 
Urr, : » oi 
Constans, Coins of, found ak Hialevemral 
Wigtownshire, oe ' + 
Constantine the Great, Colns oft— 
found at Balgreggan, . rift 
in collection at Blairs College, . : . 87 
found at Crichton, . « 2,27 
» Edinburgh, . . : . mo 
» Kirkintilloch, . 2 
«» Newstead, . 210, 2 211, 272 
» ‘Traprain Law, ; 
Constantine II., Coins of :— 
found at Cramond, 716 
» Iraprain Law, 4 
Constantius L, Coins of :— 
found at Balgregemn, : 
»  Leochel-Cushnie, . 
Constantines I., Coins of :— 
found at Glasgow, in River Clyde, pee 
» Largo . i Ra) 
- near Loclimaddy, ‘ 240 
Cooking-pot of medimval pottery from Artl- 
ficial Mound at Kidsneuk, Bogaise, 
Ayrshire, . . im 
Corbridge Hoard of Hieniin Gold Coins. COM 
pared with Scottish Finds, . . 26, 2 
Corinth, Coin of Nero siruck at, found at 
Burghead, Mornyshire,.  . ona) 
Corriegills, Arran, Arrowheads of Pitch. 
stone from, . M1 
Costume in Needlework of Sixteenth 
Century, . 3 ae » oil, 


Council, Report by, . ; 4 
Coupar-Angus, Church Token of, (parchane) la 


Cournnce: see Ptolemy,“Curia.”. . .21,2 
Cowgatehead Church, Edinburgh, Token 
of, (purchase) . Lis 


Cowie Moss, Sincardineshiie, aaa of 


Silver Roman Coins found at, . . 27 f 
Cragy : see Craigie. 
Craigie, Family of :— 
John,of Brough,. . . . =. 1 
Margaret, . oe om os lai 
of Gahirsay, , , 1a 


Craigiehill, Denshars: ee ge aly 
Craiglockhart Hill, Edinburgh, Segment of 
nJet Armiet found on, (donation) . 150 


rage 
Craigiockhart Hill, Edinburgh, Bronze Ring 

and worked Flake found on,{donation) 172 
Cramond, Midlothian, Inscription on Altar 
to the Three Mother Goddesses found 

pen ee ees eR Sh Ae 

— Roman Fort atand Coinsfrom, . .219m% 
Reig ait from Boman Coins found 

... » a 
tines Red Moss ob Kincardineshire, 
Reputed find of hoard of Homan 


Coiling at, . . . « 6 
Crawfordjohn, Lanarkshire, ‘Roman Coin 
found at, . ; . 8 
Cresset found near Hawick: Note « on = . 
Crichton, Midlothian :— 
Earth-house at . . - 22 
Roman Station and Coins found at, . 211i. 
Hoard of Roman **Brasa” Coinsfoundat, 272 
Crispina, Coins of -— 
found at Brioo, Lanarkshire, pat 
» Cowle Moss. . Aa 
tH Glaspow (Petershill), FA 2H 
» Lingrow, Broch of, . 2 
» Megray,Hillof, . . . . B® 
» Newstened, . © . « «. dit 
» Strnthaven, .. . oo 
Crispus, Coin of, found at Twynholm, . at 
Cromarty of Carn, Family of :-— 
Janet (née Skea) . ; F - - 1s 
John, : i : f f . iss 
1p 


John, (son of cicwe) ere 
Cromarty Firth: ae Ptolemy, “ ‘Varn or 


Lora,” * li, 24, 2 
Cross, Incised, nt Tofthill, Clatt, Aberfisen. 
shire, . 


ie 


Croseelobs nt St Andrews. ‘Partie: Dis- 
covery of Three Celtle, . . 
Croy Hill, Stirlingshire :— 
Roman Altarat,. . « « ‘« 
—Fortat,. . 
Crusie, from Ceres, Fifeshire, ‘Note on . 
Crusies of cast iron exhibited 
Collen: ae Ptolemy, *Celnius fi.”  . 
Culsh, Tarland, Aberdeenshire, Gimnerics 
ineirde house at, .. . 
Cumbernauld, Dumbartonshire, Chureh 
Token of, (purchase) : 
Cumbrae, Clydemouth, see Ptolemy, “Clota,” 
1, 22 5 
Cup-marks on the Stone Circles and Stand- 
ing Stones of Aberdeenshire and part 
of Banffshire, .  . 
Cup-marks on stone found at Sheriffon 
near Perth, ‘fo 
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Curle, Alexander O., Description of a Stone 
Mould from Gateside, Fife, by, .  . 8 


} —— on a Collection of Sherds of Medimval 


Pottery from the Artificial Mound at 
— on the Excavation of Two Cists found 
between Longniddry and Port Scton, a 
Cushnle, Aberdeenshire : see Dromfours, 


| Cuttlecrnigs, oar meme ae oF agi 


boulder at, ; 115 
| Dalkeith, Midlothian :— 
Church Token of,(purchase) . . 7a 
Record of Roman Road near, . 212 
Dalmahoy House, Note on some Sixteenth- 
century Needlework Hangings pre- 
served in, . . —_ = 
| Dalpedder: see Ptolemy, *Lindum,” . «2,2 


Dalwhinnie(Little): se¢ Ptolemy,“Tameia” 2 
Daviot, Aberdeenshire: se Loanhead; 
Newcralg, 


Deae Motres, Altarsto, . . . ei. 
Déchelette, Joseph, Plaquette c Soniuveentecnie 
ing, (purchase), .  . ; i 
Dee, Hiver: see Ptolemy, “ Dena” (Kirkeud- 
bright), . arte Lis) mn 
—- (Aberdeen), . . at 
Derestreet, Mention of, in Charter of King 
Malcolm, . a1 
Deskford, Banfishire, Hoard of Roman Silver 
Coins found at, ‘ : . TOF. 
Dingwall: ae Ptolemy, near “Vara est,” . ah, ot 
| Dingwall, Ross-shire, Christian symbols on 
| cupmarked stones . . .«. « I 
Dio, Cassius, Account of Roman Invasion of 
Scotland by, ane, a 
Diocletian, Coins of :- 
found at Cramond, . ; « eld 3a 
» in Fin Laggan Loch, Islay, . «. 20 
»« &t Fort Augustus, . ; > « rl 
» o Newstead, . » « S35 
Dirleton, Haddingtonshire, ‘Boman Coin 
founda «Ok we te lUelCUl 
Dog Arms: see Doig. 
Doig Arms in Kilmadeck Churchyard, fn. 102 
Domitian, Coins of :— 
found nenr Aberdeen,. . . . « SM 
» &t Ardoch, ate . 290 f, 
" » Balmuildy , i”. aos ae 
" «» Bar Hill, . li a. eee 
" » Blrrens, . . . 217 
a » Braco, Laumekahire, : « 
* » BHroombolm, . ; ; . 241 f 
» Caomelon, . : ‘ 25 ff. 
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INDEX. 
Face | race 
Domitian, Coins of—confd. | Dundee, Forfarshire, Token of St Andrew's 
found at Cappuck, . . 0 Free Church, (purchase) 178 
» «» Cowie Moss, s Dunrossness, Shetland, Coin of Verpasian 
fa fe Cramond, s # 214 f. found al, * 4 : a = 245 f. 
+ « Orichton . . . . 212,272 | Duntocher, Tombactonahine: iankh Coins 
» Dear Drummond Castle. . . coe. | 
» at Duntocher, .. - .« S25 
+ » Inchtuthil, . 2 a 
=! 7 Kirkintilloch, . 234, 282 f. | Earn, River, Coin of Titus found near Aber- 
» fear Linlithgow, . , - oe nethyonlunksof,. . . Pan 
» Ot Newstead, . . . .210f | Earth-house, Castle Newe, Aberdeenshire, : ae 
v a Pitcullo, : . ‘ .  2be —_—— Crichton, Midlothian, a * 213 
* + Portmoak, - : , - 206 | Easter Sinnahard, Towie, Abordsenahine 
+» » JrapriinLaw,. . . . 3H Cup-mark on Standing Stone at, . I 
« « Wellfleld, . - «  » 8 | Eeeles, Berwickshire, Roman Coin found at, 209 
» West Calder, . 262 | Echt, Aberdeenshire: see Nether Corskie. 
Don, River: ace Ptolemy, at “Deuana,” 23 | Eckford, Roxburghshire, Roman Coin 
Dornoch Firthof Ptolemy, . . . . 38 foundat, . . - oo f. 
Douglas Arms, .  . . . 80 | Eden, River, of Carlisle: sce Ptolemy, 
Dromore: see Ptolemy, “ Lucopibia.” = Ae ee “Tituna,” . . +823 
Drumfours, Cushnie, Aberdeenshire, Cup- — of Cupar: see Ptolemy, “Tina : cn 
mirks on Stone Circleat, « . 89 | Edenshead! ace Gateside, Fifeshire. 

Drommend Castle, Perthshire, Hoard ot | Edinburgh, Roman Coins found at, 240, M1, 28 
Silver Roman Coins found near, - S83 | — Cowgatehead Church, Token of. (pur- 
Dryburgh Abbey, Resolution reqarding Lord chase) . 173 
Glenconner's gifttothe nation of, . 37 | —— Craigloekhart Hill, ‘Segment of Jet 
— Letter from Lord Glenconner on pur- Armletfound on, (donation)... 150 
chaseof, .. 71 | ———— Bronze Ring and worked Flake 
Sra erates tenis Coins found | found on,(donation) .  . 12 

‘ - 245 | Edgell, Forfarahire, St Laurence's Bell 
I ex 278 formerly at, . . « 
Dufftown, Banffshire, Roman Coins found Egypt, Objects of Obsidian found i in, » Mb, a 
atand near, . . aint See also Alexandria, 
Dumbarton, Homan Coin ‘ean ay : » 24 | Eildon Hills, pease ciao Roman Coin 
—— See also Ptolemy, “ Uanidtaare." 21,33 found on, . ; - ; 2h 
Dumbartonshire: se Auchendavy; Bar Elgin, Earl of, Death of,. . r a 


Hill; Chapel Hill; Cumbernauld: 
Duntocher; Kilpatrick, New; Eirkin- 
tilloch ; Old Kilpatrick, 

Dumfries, Gold Coin of ha ca found in 
the Nithat, . . i 

— — of Trajan found pel ; 

Dumfriesshire, Gold Coin of Alexandes: the 
Great found in, : 

See also Birrens; Hirenswark: noes 

holm; Caerlaverock ; CGanonbie: Gril. 


nockie; Langholm: Haeburnfoot : 
Wauchope Bridge. . 
Dunagoll, Bute, Pieces of Pitchstone dis- 
covered at, : = 143, 147 
Dunbar, Haddingtonshire, ownan Coin 
foundat, . . . 0 | 
Duneanshy Head : sce Ptolemy, a Uernvinm 
i = * F) . . 17, 2 





Elginshire: ae Burghead ; Bae 
Elizabeth, Queen, Needlework representing 


reception of anembiussy by,. . . Ta 
Erskine, Eenfrewshire, Coin struck at 
Namnausus foundat, . 2) 


Erskine Ferry, Chapel Hill, Doin burton: 


shire, Roman Coin found near, .  . 


6 | Eskdale, Evidencesof Roman penctrationof, 241 


Evlex Water: see Ptolemy, “Loxa fi.,” . oo, 24 


| Fabius Liberalis, Altar at Croy Hill dedi- 


cated by, . . 181 
Fairs, The Incidence of Saints! Names in 
rélation to Scottish, ; 

a Roman Fort at and 
Falkland, Fifeshire - ‘ane Woodmill Para. 


o4 
Fane 
Faustina Senior, Coins of :— 
found at Braco, Lanarkshire, . . . il 
vr " Cappuck, a = = a ry 210 
«» +» Carpow, Wer 2 , Ba 
» » Castledykes, 2. - .210f 
» Hear do, skits ‘ ara f. 
» @t Cowle Moss. . . . 388 
ow  . Cramond, . . 2 « sa 
» « Deskford, . . vw STi 
» Hear Drummond Castle, <7 w: 
.» Ot Duntocher,. . - « 
»  Eekford, : - « Of 
» «Inveresk, . » 2 
re ” Lanark, a bos 
» » Leuchars, . . . mi 
» near Linlithgow, . : , me 
» ot Megray, Hill of, . ae 
its + Se wstend, . w0 
« » Pitenllo, . . . 288 
+H Portmonk, . SH f. 
» etevrenston, . 7 . 27 6. 
«» « Gtrathaven,. . . °. a0) 
» oo WestGalder, . =. . Pa ie 
Faustina Junlor, Coins of :— ! 
» (Ceumond, «a . « « HME 
«» Edinburgh, . . ri] 
» Kirkintilloch, Py ; . . 2 
, Newstead, . . .-. . « #0 
»  Fortmoak, . Df. 
Fawsyde, Kincardineshire, Hoard of Silver 
Roman Coinsfoundnt,. . . . 


Feith-hill, Banifshire, fears on Stone 
Circle eh. . . . 1 

Fibule : see Brooches. 

Fifeshire: eee Aberdour; Auchterderran: 
Burntisiand; Carron, Little; Ceres; 
Gateside: Largo; Leuchars; Leven: 
Pitenllo; St Andrews; Wellileld; 
Woodmill Farm, Falkland. 

Fin Laggan Loch, Islay, Roman Colin found 

ee a a 

Flake, Worked, found on Wester Craig- 
lockhart Hill, Edinburgh, . . . 172 

Flavian Coins :— 


found at Camelon, si or eer ot et ee 
» oNewsteed, . . . «. 210,20 
Fleming, Dr D. Hay, on the Further Dis- 
covery of Three Celtic Cross-slabs at 
St Andrews: and Note onaCrusie, . 138 
Flett, Armsof,. .  . So. » ae 
. 





Gateside, 


Pack 
| Flett, Family of :— : 
Alexander Flett of Gruthay, . a8 
Flett of Hobbister, Family of, . . « 16E 
— >= Kolhein, : . 186, 1M, 200 
at Magnus, . a : 185, 156 
—__ —— William, . . 138, 201 
Flodden, Keith Standard ah i ee ee | 
Folerton: see Fullerton. 
Foote, Alexander, Death of, .  . 5 
Forbes, Thomas, of Waterton, Fair at Ellon 
called after, . 164 
Fordoun, Eincardinesdiice, Roman Coin 
foundat, .  . = 
Forfarshire: see Arbroath; : Gaxaponiie: 
Coupar; Dundee; Edzell; Glomis; 
Kinnell. 
Forres, Morayshire, Roman Coin found near, 248 
Forsyth, Hugh A., elected, .- P| 
Fort Augustus, Inverness-shire, Hoard of 
Homan Coinsfound at,. . . « Sf 


Forteviot, Perthshire: see Kildinny, 
Forth, River: see Ptolemy, ‘“ Boderin,” 
20, 21, 23, 24 
Fortrose, Ross-shire, Roman Coins found at, 44 
Fraser, Hough A., elected, cof *a 
Fraser, Family of :— 
James, Of Frendraught, . . . . JM 


Walter, of Tolhop, . ri hts am bE | 
Fresell, Walter: see Fraser. 
Fullerton, John of, . : . os 12 1 


Fyne, Loch: see Ptolemy, “ Lalaannonias.” at, 2 


Galha, Coins of :— 
found at Braco, Lanarkshire, . . » 2 
»  Oramond, : . ; ‘ eitee 
cc dS Pe ee Ue) Sas) ey aT 
+ Kirkintilloch, ot , . 
»  Megray, Hill of, . 4a 
» Newstead, 210 


» Portmoak, . . ... SRL 

Shetland, . .« 

Gallienus, Coins of, found at Crichton, 212, 2 

Galston, Ayrshire, Early Fort near Allinton 237 

Gardner, George A., elected,. . . 
Gartly, Aberdeenshire: see Mytice. 


os 


| Gask or Springhill, Skene, Aberdeenshire, 


Cup-marks on Stone Clrele at, . 


Fifeshire, Stone Mould for 

buttons from Edenshead . : 

Gaul, Hoards of Roman Coins in, . 

—— (Coin struck at Nemausus found at 
Erskine, Renfrewshire, , 

Geography of Albion, Ptolemy's, . 
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PAGE 
Germanicus, Coins of :— 
found near Hirrens, . . . . « BITE 
» ®t Custledykes, . . . .210+ff. 
« near do, : eek 
Geta, Coins of :-— 
in Collection at Blairs College, > « 2 
foundatCramond, . . « « « Jf. 
Gilnockie, Dumfriesshire, Roman Camp 
at =. 21 | 
Ginck! Minvie, Aberdeenshire, Cap-iarks | 
on bouldernt,.  . a 
Glamis, Forfarshire, Hoard of Silver oinani | 
Calns found at, : alt 
Glandes or sling-bullets, Raman, found at 
Hirrenewark, . . . 216 
Glasgow, Roman Coins found. be. 3 HH 
— Three-handled Jar of medieval A pottery 
foundint, .  . a. we, 
—— See also Ptolemy, “ Alauna,” - 8,2 


Glasgow Cathedral in the Thirteenth Cen: 
tury, from an Ancient Seal: with Side- 
lights on Contemporary History, . iil 
Glenconner, Lord, Letter in regard to pur- 
chase of Dryburgh Abbey from,. . 71 
Glendevon, Perthshire, Church Token of, 


(donation) . : ‘ 7 »« LS 
Ey SE eee (purchase) . « 
Glenluce: see Ptolemy, « Abrausnnos,” 2,2 
Gold Coins, Roman (First Century t.c. and 

to 183 4.0.) found inSeotland, Tableof, 255 
ool, William, , , ; » lvl 
Gordian, Reputed find of Coins of, at 


Camelon, . 
Gourlay, K. 41, pcnenin Bronse Flanged 


Axe from Harlaw Farm, Balerno » 1 


Graemeshall Chapel, aan Sculptured 


Slab.ipn, . . iis 


Graham, Captain hae on a Ciieeah waad 
near Hawick, ,  . 1= 
— presents Bronze Ring and Flake from 
Wester Crniglockhart Hill. . . 2 
Grassy Walls, Perthshire, Three Food- 
Vessel Urns, a Cup-marked Stone, 


and other objects discovered at, . 31 | 


—HomanCampat . . . LSijn, Be | 
Gratianus, Colns of :— 
foundat Crichton, . . . 212, £72 

» mnearLochmaddy, . . . wi 
Gray, James, sere an Church Token of 

s : 172 
Greatlaws, Skirling. Peeblesshire, Hoard of 

Roman Coins found at, . 2a 


Greek Imperial Coin of Nero found at Bung 
head, Mornyshite, . . . =. 
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Green Castle, Fordoun, Kincardineshire, 
Early Fort at,. . ou 
Greenock, Renfrewshire, Church Token of. 
(purchase). . 178 
Gude, William: see Good. 
Haddington, Earlof, Death of, .  . 3 
Haddingtonshire: are Dirleton ; Denbar: 
Humble; Longniddry:; North Ber- 
wick; Traprain Law, 
Hadrinn, Coins of :— 
found at Ardoch, ' . Sor. 
~» «D@lmuildy,. . . . . 33 
rap” gt: 11: ee ,. «+ 
»  o» Birrens, arth! og . be sat 
" » Blairgowrie, 2a) 
. near Bonnyrigg, - ; . oO 
» it Braco, Lanarkshire, ; - 1 f 
es a Camelon, : . 
» oo Ciompale Glen, . 2 
ee it i &. >) 30 
m » Castlecary, . i a ‘ . Be 
» o Custledykes, : 2) 
» hear do, , ere) 
» it Cowie Moss, . ae 
~» o Cramond, « 214 £. 
»  « Ountocher, . . A 
a » Eildon Hills, A) 
« os» Hordoun, . =. / a 
~ «Glasgow, . . . . &4 
» « Greatlaws, . : . 
« o Inveresk, . =. . iF 


‘ » Kirkintilloch, 
" atte Lanark, d ee 
» ot Lingrow, Broch of, et eS 
» near Linlithgow, ast 
» at Megray, Hill of, . 
™ "0 Newstead, ‘ - " 
» Pitcullo, En te 
oa ee Portmonk, 
+ at Renton, : : 
‘i » oelkirk, t 
» o Strathaven,. .  . 
» ow itaprinLaw, . . 
aa ae Urr, ‘ . . 
i eh West Calder, . = 
Hailes House, Colinton, A Sculptured Relief 
ofthe Roman Perlodat, . . . 
Halero Arms, . . Pie tae yy 
Halcro, Family of, . . .§ . « . 
— David, of Thurregar, 
— Sir Hugh, Rector of South Ronaldsay, 187, 107 
—Hogh,ofthatQk, . . . . 
—dJanet (nf Skea), . . 
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ey een cee 
——John, . Ae pT 
— Magnus, of Brough, . on BOM 


— Maleolm, Provost of 5t Magnus Cathe- 


dral and, Archdeacon of Shetland,, 107 


— Margaret (née Sinclalt) =) oa ee 
— ir Nicol, .  . NRLEYY ere | 
— Wiliam, . . - « « 19 
—— ‘William, of Alkers, . aera Lo ander 
— Origin of nome of, . 

Halero, Hill of, South Ronaldsay, on 


Hammer, Stone, found on Woodmill Ferm, 
Falkland, Fifeshire, . » i 
Harestanes, The, Felth-hill, Banffshire, . 16 
Harlaw Farm, Balerno, Midlothian, Bronze 
flanged Axe found on, (donation) . 
Haroldson, Familyof, . . 
Hassendean Church, Boxbarshahire: Stone- 
work from, - Ls 
Hatton Mill: see Kinnell, Forfarshire. 
Haverfield, Professor, on a and the 
Antonine Wall, .  . 
Hawick, Roxburghshire, Note on a Cresset 
found near, . 
Hebrides, Outer, Roman Coins found in the, 
Helena, Coin of, found at Balgregean, i 
Heraldry :— 
CaversStandard,. . . « . 
Kelth Standard, . . . «+. =« 
Marchmont Standard, ‘ ; : 
Orkney Armorials, Some Eariy, alike 
Popinjay on Seottish arma, .  . 
Shields with arms of Mary Queen + 
Scotsona Clothof Estate, . . 
Tau Gross in British Heraldry. . 
Herodian, Account of Invasion of Scotland 
by, 
Home Arms, . . 
Home Family, Wardenship of the Marches 
beldinthe, . .. . 
Honorins :— 
Reputed find of Coins of, at Camelon, 
Coln of, found at Slains, . . 
Houldsworth, Sir William Hz, Bavé.. 
Death off. . . 
Human Remains, Incinerated Fiosias aan 
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Urns found at Sheriffton, near Perth, 136 
Humbie, Hi on4ahire, Native Settle- 

ment nt, " pa] 
— Coln of Trajan and other relics foundat, ba 5] 
Hurteso, Estate of, . . . ~ i» 1 
Hutcheson, Alexander, Death off. . . of 
——(Obltumry Notlee off. -. . « « 5 
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. Inehpaffray : see Strageth. 
Inchtuthil, Perthshire, Roman Fort at, 223, 26 
— Coin of Domitian found at, . . Sot 
— Roman Pottery found at, , 2 oe 


shite... 178 
— on Altar found at | Cramond, Midlothian, AT 
Inver, Loch: ace Ptolemy, “Navalusi.,.” . 17 


Inveravon, Linlithgowshire, oman Fortat, 222 
Coins found at, a wl. » #0 
Inverness Firth of Ptolemy, Sn ta at 
| Inverness-shire: ate Fort Augustus; Uist, 
North. 
Inverurie, Aberdeenshire, Roman Coin 
foondat, . .« 27 
| Ireland Family, Seals of ther. os oi 20) 
Iron Foundry oat Little Carron, St ‘Andee: 130 
Irving, Family of — 
Criste, .  . - « 1 
John, of Sabay, rs 
William, . . 104, 195 
Inlay: ace Fin hy Tasele 
| Jamieson, J. H., presents Church Tokens, . i) 
Jar of Medimval Pottery found in Glasgow, 6 
Jet Armilet, Segment of, from Wester Crnig- 
lockhart Hill, Edinburgh, (donation), 150 
Johnstone, Lealle, Aberdeenshire: see 
Leslie. 
Julin Domna, Coins of, found at Cramond, 214 f. 
Kaimes, Midlothian, Hill-settlement at, A 


— Homan Coin and other relies found at, 236 
Eater, Robert M'‘Culloch, elected, com 5 
Keith, Earl Morischal, Standardof, . . 
Kennethmont, Aberdeenshire, Sleepy 
Market of, - 
Kidsnenk, Bogside, Ayrshire, Bicte vadbon 
ofan Artificial Moundat, . . . 
— Fragments of Pottery from, (donation) 
— Kote on a Collection of Sherds of 
Medieval Pottery from, 
Kildinny, Perthshire, Note on a Stane Cist 
found at, - ‘ : 
Kilmadock, Perthshire, Slab at, 4 f. nm, 
Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, Church Token of, 
(purchase) , eins 
Kilpatrick, New, Stirling-Dumbartonshire, 
Roman Coin foundat, . . . 
Kilpatrick, Old: are Old Kilpatrick. 
Kilpatrick, West: see Old Kilpatrick. 


22 & 
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FACE Praca 
Kilwinning: see Ptolemy, near“ Doura,” . 2 | Lealie, Aberdeenshire, Cup-marks on “The 
Kincardineshire: are Blairs College ; Cowie _Ringing Stone” at Johnstone Farm Lio 
Moas; Crathes, Red Mossof; Fawsyde; See ofeo Braehenl, 
Fordoun; Green Castle, Fordoun; Leuchars, Fifeshire, Hoard of Roman Coins 
Laurencekirk ; Megray, Hill of. found at Craigiehill, . SAT 
aneer Head: see Ptolemy, “ Taezalorom Leven, Fifeshire, Hoard of orien Coins 
23 found near, ; . 266 f, 
Kinnelt, Forfarshire, Roman Cain: found on Licinius, Coins of, found ad Crichton, . 212 27 
farm of Hatton Mill or of Mainsbank, 246 | “Lilia” at Rough Castle, Stirlingshire, . 176 
Kinnlel, Linlithgowshire, Probable Site of Lingrow, Broch of, Orkney, Roman Coins 
Roman Fortat, . . . piece foundat, . . a 
Kinross-shire: ate Portmoak, Rarsodel Hoard of Homan Coins found 
Kirkendbright, Stewartry of: see Car- . SS 
sphairn ; Twynholm; Urr. Linlithgowshtre. ser  Carriden + . licvieawon: . 
Kirkintilloch, Dumbartonshire, Roman Fort Kinniel; Queensferry. 
and Coins found at, : 24 | Linnhe, Loch: ace Ptolemy, “Longuas fi.,”. 17 
— Hoard of Silver Roman Colns found Livingstone, Matthew, Deathof,.  . 4 
ai. = « » + «» « S08 | —— Obituary Notice of, fh 
Kirkness, Family of: an Loanend, Premnay, Aberdeenshire. ‘Cup- 
Angusof, . . = ere tae ee marks in Stone Circle at, .  . oe 
John of, Lawman of Orkney, : - I | Loanhead, Daviot, Aberdeenshire, Cup- 
Kirkpatrick, John G., elected to Council, i 2 marks in Stone Circle at, . (ei 
Kirkwall, Orkney, Lochmaddy, North Uist, Roman Coins 
—— Seal on aetanbiatiocentaer letter in found near, . pel 
the Record Roomat, . . . «= 188 | Logierait, Perthshire, Roman Coin: ieecid at, 246 
Klustader: see Clouston, Longfangh, Midlothian, Native Campat, . 212 


Kolbelnson, Sigvat, Lawman of Orkney, » 185 
Lamps of Steatite and Metal from Samar- 


kand exhibited, . ee ae |) 
Lanark, Roman Coins found te a aa 
— — found near,. . oo eee 
Lanarkshire:  s¢¢ Balmulidy ; ; “Biggar 4 


Braco; Cadder; Cambusnethan; Car- 
luke; Carstairs; Carstairs House; 
Castledykes; Castlehill: (Crawford- 
john; Partick; Strathaven; Syming- 
ton; Uddingston : Yorkhill. 
Langholm, Dumfriesshire, Roman Coins 


found near Broomholm, ote wit £ 
Largo, Fifeshire, Roman Coins found at 
Norrics Law, .  . 238, Die 
Lauder, Berwickshire, Reputad Find of 
Hoard of Roman Coins at, . . .27£ | 
Laurence, Saint, Bell of, formerly at Edzell, 
Forfarshire, 1 
Laurencekirk, Kincardineshire. “Coin ot 
Marcus Aurelius foundat, . . 247 
Lawman in Orkney, Office of, ae fee ce 
Lennox, James, Death of,  . | 
Leochel-Cushnie, icherdiecn aire: Roma 
" Coln found at, : rl 
Leslie, Aberdeenshire, Rotman Coins found 
at, ; ~ - A : HT 


| Macfarlane-Grieve, H. W., elexted, 





Longniddry, Haddingtonshire, Report of 
the Excavation of Two Cists found in 
making a Golf Course between ae: 
niddry and Port Seton,. . bi 

Lothbeg Point: see Ptolemy, “ High Bank,” 7, 3 

Love, Willlam Henderson, elected, . | 

Lucilla, Coins of :— 

found at Braco, orien : 
» Cramond, . * 


| Lumphanan, Aberdeenshire: ace Balnacraig, 


Lyell, James Ronaldson, Death of, . | 

Lyne, Peeblesshire, Roman Fort and Coins 
found at, . ' 216 

Lyon, France, Relief dedicated to the 
Maftre Auguata found wt. .  . 


Macdonald, Dr George, on a Sculptured Re- 
lief of the Roman Period at Colinton, 
— on Roman Coins found in Scotland, . 
M‘Ewen, Mrs RK. Finnle, exhibits the 
Marchmont Standard, .  . 
M‘Ewen, R. Finnie, elected, 


ie 


Macfarlane-Grieve, W. A., Death of, 
pene William, Death of, . 


Lo 
Lu 
a 
Lo 
" 


Macgregor, Rev. William C., elected, . —. 
M'Hardy, Lt.-Col. Sir A. B,, Death and 
Obituary Notice of, . . - 
M‘Kechnie, Sir James, elected, . 
Mackinlay, J. M., Death and Obituary 


Notice of, . TO} eer : 
M'Lean, James, elected, . 7 
MacLehose, James, LL.D. elected bi 


Council, . .: 
M'Millan, Rev. William, eT tenves of 


aixteenth-century legal manuscript, . ia 
MacFhater, Charles, Deathof, .  . 4 
MaeRitchie, David, elected a Vice- President, I 
Magnentins, Coins of :— 
found at Balgregyan,- . - -: 272 
 (Ortokiom, 3: 4: 4 a1, at 
aa Traprain Law, + = 


Magnuson or Manson, Family of, . 

Magnusson,Jobn, . - + 

Mainshank, Kinnell: see Kinnell, 
shire. 

Majoribanks, Armsof Family of,.  . 

Malteolm, King, Derestreet in charter of, 

Mann, Ludovic M'Lellan, on the Prehistoric 
and Early Use of Pitchstone, . 

Manson (or Magnuson), Family of, . 

Manuscript, Leaves of sixteenth-century 
legal, (donation) 

Marches, Office of Wanlen of ihe. held by 
the Home Fomily,. . 


Forfar- 


Marchmont Standanl, The, . . +. « 
Marcus: ae Aurelius. 
Marshall, Dr John Nairn, elected, + a 


Marwick, Thomas Purves, elected, . 
Mary Queen of Scots, Needlework said to 
have been worked by) A 





“gASA to have been worked bs: an her 
Ladies when in England, ee 
Maitre Auguate, Altarto, .  . E 
Matfres, Sculptared Relief of, at Colinton, ‘ 
Motrea Alaterve: or Alatervio, Altar at 
Cramond to, .  . | 
— Conmpestres, Altar at Grecia to, . 
— Tramarine, Altarto, . +» + = 
Matrona Afi, Altar to, =) ere te ; 
— Aufanie, Votivestonesto, . « + 
—— firachenm, Altar to, . : 
Maximianus, Galerius, Coins of, “found at 


Newstend, be 
Maximinian, Colm of, im polleckion at Blairs 
College, . + - . - 
Maximinus, Coins of :— 
in collection at Blairs College, . : 


6 
| 


211, 272 


=a 
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FACE 
Maximinus, Coins of —confd. 
found at Mortlach, . .- ut ta 
»  Rulewater, . eat 
Medal commemorating Josiph Déchelette, 
(purchase). ri 
Megray, Hill of, Kincardineshire, "Hoard of 
Roman Coins found at, . , 268 ft. 
| Menzies of Weem, David, eo 1, 14. 
Midealder, Midlothian, Reputed find of 
Roman Coins at, . * + 2 
Middleby, Roman Fort of; see Birrene. 
Midlothian: see Bannyrigg; Castle Greg; 
Colinton; Cramond; Crichton; Dal- 
keith: Edinburgh; Inveresk; Kaimes; 
Longfaugh; Midecalder; Penlenik ; 
Weat Calder, 
Midmar, Aberdeenshire : ace Sunhoney. 
Migvie, Aberdeenshire: see Glack, 
Minto Manse, Hoxbu re ire, Partof Carved 
Tombstone at, : : : . 13 
Moodie, Family of — 
William of Breckness, Les 
of Mulsetter, . 198 


Morayshire : are Elginshire. 

Mortlach, Banffshire, Roman Coins found at, 247 £ 

Mother Goddesses, The Three, . . . #m. 

Mould, Stone, from Gateside, Fifeshire, . A 

Mound at Kidsneuk, Bogside, Parish of 
Irvine, Excavation of an Artificinl, . @ 

Muckhart, Clackmannan, Church Tokens 


of, (donation) .  . 1 
| Mudy, William, of Breekeenet aer ‘Moodie. 
Muirkirk: ace Ptolemy, near Coria.”. .21,.2 
Mimling-Crumbach, Roman Rellef dedi- 
cated tothe Three MotherGoddessesat, 41 
Mumrills, Stirlingshire, Roman Fort at, . 22 
Munro, Sir George, of Culraine, Fairs called 
after, . Leb 


| Murthly Castle, Perthshire, Needluwark 


from, now in the Royal Seottish 
Museum, . . Ta 
Mystive, Gartly, Aberdeenshire, Cup-marked 
Stone at, . : , : ll 
Nairn, Hoard of Roman Coins found near,. 271 
— Ser also Ptolemy, “ Aluta Castra,” 14, 15, 
Nairnshire: see Bean Castle. 
Needlework :-— 
Cloth of Estate suid to have been worked 
by Mary Queen of Scots and her Ladies 
whenin England, . . =. az 
Note on some Sixteenth-century Needle. 
work Hangings in Dalmahoy House, 
and in the Royal Scottish Museum, . 72 


Nelson, Thomas A., Death of, ee pS rT 

—— (Obituary Notice of,. . «© «+ = 5 

Nemausus, Coin of, found at 

Renfrewshire, . : 3 - d . 20 

Nero, Coins of :— 

foundatArdoch,. .« 

»  Birrenswark, alle at 

in collection at Blairs College, . >  # 0 

foundat Broomholm,. - - = 

» Burghead, . . of os 1a 

possibly of, found at Cameton, . « «: 

found atCanonbie, - +. - + = B41 


a » Carluke, : : x ; , so £ 
- ., Castledykes, ; . es . 210 f, 
> io, F te . 20 
. #t Cramond, oe hy . m4 ft 
~~ o Urymen, ‘ “ ah 
« =o Dunbar, ; 24d) 


fe Te i - = = 2s 

u + Glasgow, * + a P 2H 

- a Newstead, a ur 5 _210 f. 

» o Fitcullo, ; : , o« Sai 

» « Portmoak, ao. 

Locality unknown, . «© + «© = #4 
Nerva, Coins of ;— 


found at Har Hill, . ‘ ‘ 7 , 24 
rt » Birrens, - ‘ : - » ai 
SS ee ne ee 1 
. Castle Newe, © - +» « SH 
» » Cowle Moss, ey Alpe ih a 
“4 . Cramond, . : 7 214. 
»  » Kirkintilloch . +. : Bi] 
» near Lanark, ‘ =e Onn 
» it Megray, Hill of, . ae ia! 
. wNewstesd, . 5. - - S104 

. Portmonk, .  . Sich 
Nether Corakie, Echt, Aberdsanahire, ‘oo 
marks on Stone Circle at, =. ay 
Nettersheim, Votive Stones to the Madrones 
Aufoanie at, .- 47 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, Relief dedicated to the 
Maires Tramorina in the Museum 
A, ae ee Ce ae Ce ae 42 
Newcralg, Daviot, Aberdeenshire, se 
marks on Stone Circle at, . to 
New Galloway : aee Ptolemy, near “Carban- 
« « » SBS 


. Loriguim 
New Kilpatrick : : gee ‘Kilpatrick, New. 
Newstead, Roxburghshire, Evidence af 
Coins in determining Date of Occupa- 
tion of, . 5 : ; : ac veh 
— Roman Coins found its : . #210, 34, 272 
Nismes: ae Nena. 
VOL LIL 


| Norrie’s Law: see Largo, Fifeshire. 
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Pace 
Nith, River, Gold Coin of Augustus found 

at Dumfries In, : ; : . a2, 26 

— Ser also Ptolemy, “ Nouins,” . 21, 2 


North Berwick, Haddingtonshire, Roman 


Coin found at,.  . «  : 26 
— See aleo Ptolemy, “ Boderia,” 2H), a, 1 2 
Norway, Seals used in oe 
Numerianus, Coln of, found ii North Uist, . - 2 
Obsidian, Distribution of, . 144 
— Found in excavations by Professor 

Flinders Petrie, . . += +. -« 28 
Okillsetter, Estate of, Orkney, . Lah 
Old Kilpatrick, Dombartonshire, Romie 

Fort at and Coins fromm, ‘ pe i 
Oldrieve, W. T., presents a Banwock 

Toaster from Orkney, .— - 172 
Oman, Professor, and Roman Coins faa 


Crichton, . - , Sle f. 
Orchy Bridge : see Piolenr, oF ‘ Banatia,” - 2 
Orkney Armorials, Some Early, . ao oe 1 
— Bannock Toaster from, (donation) . 18 
— Common Seal of, : i . Is 
— Complaint of, Seals attached to: . « I 
— Reid, Bishop of, re ee | 
__ an of Seals ts, Sips Eres : | 
—— William Sinclair, last Eurl of . « Ls 

See ofeo Birany ; Graemeshall C Chapel ; 

Halero, Hill of; Hurteso; Kirkwall ; 

Lingrow, Broch of, Okillsetter; 

Orphir: Paplay: Sabay; Sketoun: 

Stromness. 

Orphir, Orkney, Sir Nicol Halcro, Parson 
of. : “pe . 1st, 1s 

— Sepulchral Slab found nt, TS ae Pe St 

Otho, Reputed find of Coins of, at Came- 


Ca : aT, 2a fr. 
| — + Coins of -— 
found at Carlnke, . 43a f 


»  Deskford, . : ; . wl 
reputed find at Edinburgh, so » 7a 


found at Newstead, . . «. « «» 310 

« Fortmoak, . : : ; . SH fh 

. Wauchope Bridge,  . . 2 

Paplay Arms in 5t las Cathedral, Lae 

‘——=_ Estate of, . « -« 1 
Paplay, awnily « of :— 

Edane, = a 
Peter of, na i; « wa 
Sigurd of, Lawman of ‘Orkney, - 1, 200 
Steven, . 13 

2H 


Partick, ankrkihive, Roman Coin found ak, 


200 


Paul, Sir James Balfour, on Four Ancient 
Scottish Standards, with Detailed De- 
seription of the recently discovered 
Marchmont Standard, .  . 

— onthe Incidence of Saints’ Nemes tn re: 
lation to Scottish Fairs, = ata? Wek 

Peeblesshire ; see Greatlaws ; Lyne. 

Penicuik, Midlothian, Roman Coin found 
a, =. + . 

Perth, Notice of a Harp-shaped I Fibula in 
the Museum, . . . 

— Homan Coinsfoundat, .. 

Perthshire: ace Abernethy: Ardooh's 
Auchterarder; Blairgowrie ; Gacow: 

Drummond Castle; Glendevon: 
Grassy Walls; Inchtothil: Kuil- 
dinny ; Kltmndock - Logierait ; 
Murthly Castle; Sheriffton: Stra- 
geth; Taymouth. 

Pertinaz, Coin of, found at Auchterderran, 

Peterculter, Aberdeenshire : see Blacktop, 

Petershill, Glasgow, Roman Coins found 
at, = a 

Petrie, Professor Ww. M. “Flinders, on 
Ptolemy's Geography of Albion, 

— Obsidian found by, . . 

Philip, M. Julius, Reputed find of Coins of, 
atCamelon, . . 

Photographs of a twelfth-century C fboetam: 
(donation). . 

Pitchstone and Obsidian, The Prehistoric 
‘and Early Useof, . .  . 

— Objects of, : ‘ 

— Report on the Petrology of, Les 

Piteullo, ee Roman Coins found 


at, 
Pitglassie, Apohtacione Abordannshire: 
Copmarks in Stone Cirele at, . . 
Pittyvaich House, Dufftown, Roman Coins 
‘foundat,. . . 
Plautilla, Coin of, found nt Cramdnd:. a 
Plewlandhill, Black John Skirving of, ; 
Polmaise, Stirlingshire, Notice of « Harp 
shaped Fibula found on the Estate of, 
Polteath : see Ptolemy, “Clota,” 
Popinjay on Scottish Arms, .. 
Portmoak, Kinross-shire, Homan Coins 
found wt, . . 


| = 


Port Patrick : ace Ptolemy, “Nouantum,” al, 2 


Port Seton, Haddingtonahire: see Lo 
niddry. ‘ai 


Postumus, Coins of, found at Crichton, 212 S72 


Potterton, Belhelvie, Aberdeenshire, Cup 
mirkson Stone Circle at, . 


ba 








INDEX. 
Fut: P4ok 
Pottery, Mediaeval :— 
Fragments from excavation at Ridsnenk, 
Bogside, Ayrshire, (donation)  .- u 
40 Noteon do, . RE ee, 
Three-handled Jar fram Glasgow, J a 
lI | —— Roman :— 
foundat Birrens,. . . .«. . « 2 
« (Camolon, . -:- . . «| 
ba »  Cappuck, ots ot eo ay ED 
. Castledykes,.  . . §19 
ial e»  Inehtuthil, . - « St 
ui Yorkhill, Ono ee 
See also Urns. 
Premnay, Aberdeenshire: ace Loanend. 
Primrose, Rev. James, on Glasgow Cathedral 
in the Thirteenth Century, from an 
Ancient Seal; with Sidelights on Con- 
temporary History, F 1] 
Pringle, Miss, and Roman Coins froki 
a Crichton, . . . 212, 213 fn, 
Ptolemy's Geography of ‘Mibion, Professor 
W. AL Flinders Petrie on, —. ‘ P 12 
a | ——— Abmusnony, ; . . =. 212 
—— Alats Castra, .  . « 1a, 14, 
lz | —— — Alauna, ee! - fh 2 
1 | ———— Alaunus, - + e220 
| — — Banatia, ~~ ee Te oe 
, 27 f.. | —_—— Boderia. . 20, 21, 2, 
— — Bremenium, ‘ . « 2m 
8 | —— — Carbantorigum, ot as 21, 2 
— — Celnius iL, . : - - ; at 
MO | —-—-Clotay sw ww se 
4s | —— —— Conia, . . - F ok, 
146 | ——_ —~-Corla, . : : a : 2.2 
| —— — Curia, . Wie eer 
, ——Densann.on R.Don,. . . . 
HL =—_ > Deourn, “ : a é = Fe P ae 
— —— High Bank, - ce we) dg 
245 | ——- —— Horrea, a a a 
215 | ——_——Iena, . » of blse oc ee 
ma | — —TIlaifl, . : -, SS 
—-—— [tis i, = . i i 17 
a4. | ————lItuna,. . oe ee 
2 | — — Lelaannonius, . - oo, 
| ———Lindum, . : - ott 2 
— —— Longus fl., ie ee ae 17 
anf. | ———LomorUarn, . . . . 17, 24, 24 
— -Lueoplbia, . ! . R 
— —— Navaius fi., : .. 
— — Nonantum, su Sa bee ee | 
= Noulus, a 5"teve ot 2,2 
— — Hetigoniuom, . . . 
HL | —— —— Twzalorum pr., . a | 





INDEX. 





PAG 
Ptolemy's Geography of Albion, Professor 
W. AL Flinders Petrie on—conid. 
— — Tamein, - : rn} 
————= Tariidum,. - . - 17 
——Toun,. . . 21,35 
—— —— Tina f., ; . 2 
—— Trimontium, . Pi 
—— — Tusis Est., * 17, a, 20 | 
—— —_ Tanduara, . : vol, 2 
——UamorLoxm, . . .; 17, 23, 44 
— — Veruvium pr., . 17, 23 
—~- —— Victorin, ne or ee eee 
—-~-—Unzxellum, . . « « «§ ,218 
Queensferry, ere ae Roman Coins 
found at, . : * ; eu 
HRaeburnfoot, Dumfriesshire, Roman ee 
and Fortat, . : . a 21) 
Randale: see Rendall. 
Randall: see Rendall. 
Red Moss of Crathes, Kincardineshire: ser 
Crathes, Hed Moss of. 
Rehoboam, Needlework TEs the 
aLory af, a ® 4 + = 2 Ta 
Reid, Bishop: see Orkney, Bishop af, 
Rendall, Family of :— 
Henry, . Lie}, 20) 
John, of that lik, 1 
Mitchell, of Breck,  . ie) 
Rendell: see Rendall. 
Renfrew, Roman Coin found at, . a4 
Renfrewshire: see Erskine ; Greenock. 
Renton, era a Roman Coin found 
thardson, Rev ron T.. elected. ; 5 a 
Richardzon, Juinae fs. presents Simriant of 
Jet Armilet from Craigiockhart Hill, 1) 
Ring, Bronze, found on Wester Craig- 
lockhart Hill, Edinburgh, (donation). 172 | 
“Ringing Stone,” Leslie, Aberdeenshire, . 110 
—  — near Rothlemay, Banifshire,. . U1 f. 
Ritchie, James, on Cap-marks on the Stone 
Circles and Standing Stones of Aber- 
shire and part of Banffshire, ’ . . 88, 
Road, Roman, near Crichton, Records of, . 212 
Robertson, Dr W.G. Aitchison, exhibits a 
Cruste of Cast Iron, . 125 


Robertson-Macdonald, The Misses, nant 
impression of the Great Seal of © 
Charles IL, ; ? 

Rochester: aor Ptolemy, % Preotantenh 20, 21, 4 

Rodingen, Relief dedicated to the Matrond 


Geacphen@ ot, - . . : 4a) 


29] 
rAGK 
| Roman Remains :— 
Altar at Croy Hill, Stirlingshire, . 1H] 
— , Anchendary, Dhinbaxtonstire. 4 
——  , Cadder, Midlothian, . 3 . 
— , OCramond, apr emanate 47 
— ,, Inveresk, Midlothian, . S12 
Bath at Carpow, Perthshire, 2 fn. 
— ,, Castledykes, Lanarkshire, . 220, 278 
Coins found In Seotland, .  . . Det IT. 
(londesor Sling Bullets found at Birrens- 
wark, Dumfriesshire, . . 216 
Slab, Fone at Colinton, Mid- 
lothinn,  , oe 
Stones, Tireased, fn Earth: house at 
Crichton, Midlothian, . . 212 
Wall, Antonine, . ; : 174, 208 
Romans in Scotland, Periods of Occupation 
and Routes followed by, .— . 208 
Ronaldsay, South, Orkney: see Halero, 
Hill of. 
Ross-shire : see Dingwall: Fortrose. 
Rothiemay, Banffshire, i cera on Stone 
Circle at, . : - 104 
— Cupmarked boulder: ner, . ib 
—— Hinging Stone near,. . Ill, 112 
Rough Castle, Stirlingshire :- 
Roman Fortat, « - «= « « .- 22 
Pits (Lilia) at, . . Lv 
Roxburghshire: see Cappuck : Chapel- “ON: 
Leader; Eckford; Eildon Hills; Has- 
sendean Church: Hawick: Minto 
Manse: Newstead; Ruolewater. 
Rulewater, Roxburghshire, Roman Coins 
foondal, =. == «=« «7 >» . 
Sahay, Orkney, Estate of, 18 
Sabina, Coins of :— 
found at Bar Hill, ee Gi esas f. 
a EO kre ae 
-, oewetend, ; . : » at 
» FPortmoak, . oho 
St Andrews, Fifeshire, Further Discovery 
of Three Celtic Cross-siabs at, . . 188 
See ofse Carron, Little. 
St Maguns Cathedral, Early Armorials on 
Tombstones in, el Tie 18z 
— Ancient Stonein, . ifs 
St Ninians, Stirlingshire, Roman Coin found 
at, : 245 
Saints’ Names aS valihbt to Scottish Fairs, 
The Incidence of, . ‘ - : . le 
—— Synopals of do, : 16 
Samarkand, aoe: of Steatite and Metal 


292 

Sanuchie, Stirlingshire, Roman Coins found 

Soollay, Family of, . 

Seott, A., D.Sc., on the Petrology ‘of Piteh- 
stone, 

Scott-Moncrieff, R., Secretary, on Scie 


Sixteenth-century Needlework Hang: 
ings in Dalmahoy House and in the 


Royal Scottish Museum, . 2 
Scraper of Pitchstone found in Wigtown- 
shire, . 14 | 
Seabegs, Stirlingshire, Supposed Site of 
Roman Fortat, . . fos. 
| Beals :— 
Impression of Seal of Charles U., idona- 
tion) . i 
Glasgow Cathedral circa 1230, Chapter 
of, : t Re 
Orkney, Common Seal ‘of, . . 
— Attached to the Complaint of, i 
—eon Seventeenthcentury Tistter in 
the Kirkwall Record Room, . . 1 
— UseofSenlsin, . . : onl f. 
of John Cragy of Brough, . . 16 
. Bolbein Flett,. . .« Lab, 200 
, Alexander Flett of Gruthay, . . Ls 
» James Fraser of Frendraught, iH 
. Walter Fraser of Tolhop, is 
» John of Folerton, = i ioe 
» Magnus Halcro of Brough, . 107 
_ 4, the Ireland Family, - a a 
» William Irving, , ‘. 1 
~» David Menzies of Weem, oie wee 
» William Mudyof Breckness, . 3 . HB} 
» Steven Paplay, po gel eh ay he TRE 
» Edward Sinclair of Strome, . . 1G 
» William Thurgilsson, : . Lit 
, Nieolas Tulloch,  . : 1 
. Bishop Thomas Tulloch, : 1 
Selkirk, Leaves of Sixteenth-century Lewal 
Manuscript from, (donation) ete 5 
— Roman Coin foundat, . . 20 | 
Selkirkshire: ace Torwoullee, Broch of; 
Seton Mains, Haddingtonshire: aee Long- 
niddrv. 
Severus, Alexander, Coin of, in Collection 
at Blaira College, . : rit] 
Severus, Septimius, Evidence of Ocenpa- 
Honof Cramondintimeof,. . . 215. 
— Inferences from Coins at Cramond as 
to Invasion af, kee! irs . ef 
Severus, Coins of :— 
foundat Cowle Mogs,. . . . « 28 


PAGE 

Severus, Coins of—confd, 

foundat Cramond, . . - 2148. 

. Edinburgh; . . - - » #0 

Fs alms, Py " . # * pas 

.  leuchars, A i,t. — ST 

. Megrayv, Hill of, + -« oo 

| »  Portmoak, . . . «+ «SHE 

Shaw, Julius A., elected, ao ae i 

Shaw, Mackenzie S., elected,. . - oT 

| Shaw, Willinm B., elected, «  . 4 

Sheba, Queen of, Needlework yepresenting 
King Solomon and, , ri) 

Sheriffton, near Perth, Three Food vensel 

| Urns, a Cup-marked Stone, and other 
Objects discovered nt, .  . =. = El 
Shetland Isles, Roman Colns found in, aaa 
See alao Dunrossness, 

Shewalton Moor, near Irvine, Ayrshire, 
Flakes and Chippings of Pitchstone 
foundon,. . E LH 

Shiclls, Courtenay J., elected, sr. 8 

Shiells, Henry K., Denthof, . . « « 4 

Sigvateon, Sigurd, Lawman of Orkney, . I 

Silver Born, near Aberdeen: sce Aber- 
deen. ; 

Sinclair, Family of :— 

David, . “ : : F . ia 
Margaret (or Halcro) . A np cn tee 
William, last Eurlof Orkney, . . 188, 108 
Sir William, of Warsetter, => oath, Me 
of Brough, Baotiand, Pay es eT 
+ CAmpeaton,.. ‘ : : = . 1 
a DRI ec sp Cee, Ey 

+ Essenquey, ; 3 ei 

» Essenquoy, Edward, ‘Avene of, . « 
Oliver, §. . . « «+ « 398) 201 

» Flottay, Orkney, = . + . 1s 
» Greenwall, Orkney, ret Be 196 
» Gyre, Orkney, . = ere 18 
« Ness,Orkney,. . « | « « 2 
» Ryssay, Orkney, . . «. « « 190 

» Smoogro,Orkney, . . .« +. . 12 
Sir James, of Sanday,.  . _ 18 f 
Edward, of Strome, . .  , oa, 100 
Sir David, of Sumborgh, . . Re 
John,ofTolhop,. . . . . 1) 
Thomas,of Tolhop, . . . . et 

Ska, Skae, or Skay Family: are Sken. 

Skea, Family of :— 

Janet, . | 3 en a 
Origin of Name of, : : : ; - 100 

Skealand: aee Sketoun. 

Skene, Aberdeenshire: are Gask. 

Sketoun, Orkney, . . a 


rage rAgE 
Skirling, Peeblesshire: see Greatlaws., Stone Objects—contfe, | 
Skirving, Black John, of Plewlandhill, i BB Lamp of Steatite from Samarkand ex- 
—— William, of Plewlandhill, Letter hibited, , 
from, giving history of the Keith Mould for Buttons. fata Gateside, Fite- 
Standard, - : , : oh | shire, . ‘ 3 : ‘ = | 
Slahs, Sculptured :— Stones, Sculptured :— 
at Colinton, Midlothian,of Homan period, 2 Tombstone at Minto Manse, reais 
in Grmemeshall Chapel, Orkney, . «. I shire,. . | : 1 
at Orphir, Orkney, . 1i1 Crose-slabs at St ‘Audrews, aie p cle vig ee 
Slains, Aberdeenshire, Roman Coin frand Stone in St Magnus Cathedral, . 128 
mt, . 7 | Stone, grooved, found at Sheriffton, Perth, 137 
Sleepy Market of Kennathmont, Abevdonn- Stones, Standing, in Aberdeenshire and ‘ 


shire, . - 
Smith, David Grawford, Death oe ; 
Solomon, King, Needlework representing 


the Queen of Shebaand, .  . Te | 


Spey: see Prolemy, “Tomas ents”, 7, 2 
Springhill, Skene, Aberdeenshire: ace 
Gask. 
Standards, Notice of Four Ancient Scottish, 
with detailed Description of the 


recently discovered Marchmont 
Standard, . To * Sete du 
Steele, William, Death of, a eae 4 
— —— Obituary Notlee of, . —. i 
Stevenston, Ayrshire, Roman Coin a 
nt,  . : : 7 .2a7 6 
Stewart, Family of :— 
Lady Barborn, .  . - . iM 
Earl Robert, . 100, Lv], Be 


Stewart, John a lesandir: slatted: as it 
Stewart, W. Balfour, on a Cloth of Estate 
traditionally said to have been worked 
by Mary Queen of Scots and her Ladies 
when in England, .. . - - 
Stirling : ace Ptolemy, “Vlotoria” : 
Stirlingshire : see Camelon ; Campsie Glen : * 
Castlocary: Croy Hill; Drymen; 
Falkirk ; Kilpatrick, New} Mumirills ; 
Polmaise ; Rough Castle; St Nintans ; 
Sauchie ; Seabegs; Torrance; Wester- 
wool, 
Stone Circles of Banffshire, Cup-marks on, 10 if. 
— — Aberdeenshire, Cup-marks on, 
Stone Objects — 
Arrowheads of Pitchstone from Corrie- 
gills, Arran, and from Wigtown- 


Se 


shire,? 41 
Borer or Scraper ot Pitchstone found in 

Wigtownshire, . . - . 143 
Covers of Bronze Age Urns, . 3 . . Lis 
Cresset found near Hawick, ... 122 


Hammer of Amethystine Quartz from 
Woodmill Farm, Falkland, Fifeshire, 171 


a a 





Banifshire, Cupmarkson, .  . 
Strageth, Perthshire, Roman Camp at, a, on 
— —— Homan Coins found at, . =. ear 


Strathaven, Lanarkshire, Homan Coins 
found at Torfoot, . ‘ . MOT. 
See alao Ptolemy, near “* Coria.” 
Stratherne, Arms of, : LRA 
Stromness, Orkney, Font found in trans: 
nowat, . Lie 


Stuttgart Museum, Roman Relief from 
Zateenhausen to the Three Mother 
Goddesses, in the, . ana eee. | 





Summerdale, Battle of, .  .- . ios, 19 
Sunhoney, Midmar, Aberdeanshire, Cup- 
marks on Stone Circlest, - - . & 
“Sunken Kirk,” Tofthills, Aberdeenshire,. 101 
Sykes, Frank, Death of, .  . . 4 
Symington, ae Church Token of 
(donation) : : . I 
Tanicius, Verus L., Inscription on Altar 
dedicated by, at Cadder, . . . 
Tarland, Aberdeenshire: see Culsh. 
Tau Cross in British Heraldry, . - =. Gi 
Tay, River, see Ptolemy “Taua,” . 21, 
Taymouth, Perthshire, Roman Coins found 
MeMr, . « Oe a art f. 
Taylor, Frank J., eink: G2 See oe 
Tetricus Senior, Coins of, found at New- 
siead.. . =. . . 4. St, 272 
Tetricus, Coins of :— 
found at Crichton, _ cake 
re Uddingston, : 
Teviot Bank, near Hawick, Note on # 
Cresset found nat, . - > ee . 
Tholach: eee Tulloch. 
Thomson, James Grahame, elected, . . 140 
Thorax, Hanffshire, Cop-marks on Stone 
Circle at, . . ._ « 1 


Thurgilsson, William, Lawmati of Orkney, 14 if. 
Tiberius, Coins of :— 


found at Newstead, . : ; i 210 
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Tiberius, Colns of—conld, Trajan, Coins of-—confd. 
foundat Perth, . i -;- +. « »« 240 found at Halmuildy,. «© © «© + 2 
+ Renfrew, : : é » oe * ae Har Hill, ’ . - + - f. 
- Urr, ‘ a . | ie » Hirrens, . * * = * * 217 
Titus, Colna of :-— » » Blrrenswark, a See he T. 216 f 
found at Abernethy, . — - . 2 »  Braoo, 2. 2. « «© « «SDE 
o a Auchterarder, - * » afi ” » Comelon, * Ld . ' - f. 
» « Camelon, .  . . ee +i 7 Cappuck, 7 a: . 210 
et ee Cappack, # # - n ; 210 ie t - Ps , ik = 
» noar Castle Crreg, . a , ee a“ "| | GasBledpies, . . * 4 : =i f. 
» ot Cowle Moss, - = . oe Is ae do, : 7 vey eee 
a « oy Cramond, - . 816 » ot Chapol-on- Leader: oe es ce 
rl } Forres, . . - - a8 re at Cowle Moss, “ Pi i Ff a 
« ©. & & Rirkintilloch, fe | fh eee » « Cramomd: . «  « 6 «fd 
~~ + Lyne, 7 ” ws » Hear Drummond Castle, .  . . 2 
. os Mégray, Hn of; = > ":) hk ee) BS «» @tOrymen; . s «+ «| = 2S 
0 Owstend, . : » S10 » Near Dumfries, 2. lw lk ew 
0 : - 214 . wt Duntocher,. . . 2 
, Portmoak, at | » fear Erskine Ferry, Chapel in . 
Tofthills, Clatt, Mitertaerinli tee: Cup murs » Ol Grassy Wolls, .. - 28 f, 
and Inclsed Cross at, . -“ » Humbie, : ; r i . 25 
Tokens, Church :— uy RE OO ee) Ae Oe 
of Aherdour, (purchase) . » Te » ow» Kirkintilloch, ; « woo 
» Arbmath, Abbey Church, (marchase), iva a non Lannek, te - « 
. Ardoch, (purchase). . . Ie » ob Leslie, ‘Alierdeenahire, - a7 
, Cambusnethan, (donation) .  . Tz » near Linlithgow, . : . 8 
«+ Carnoustie, (purchase) . Te » fit Loglersls, _ « 2 
» CouparAngus, (purchase) . . . Ii oon Loe ate tel 
“ jy Sambernas ld, (jurchose) .  . . Wi » « Megray, Hill of, eta - ow ee 
Dalkeith, (purchase) .  . « I oy OW Kilpatrick, . ha 258 
_ D icmbk, (purchase), . a a «60  DOWstead, , nateck cae ae 
» Edinburgh, Cowgatehead, (purchase) 173 | » eo Old Kilpatrick, ‘ . 26 
a Glndevon, idonation) r ; 1s = » Pitenillo, F ‘ . Bee 
= do. . a ee 17s » « Portmosk, . - Set 
» Greenock, (pu aet ek nal eet » o« St Ninians, . been oe 
ae Haddington, id TE * " 4 a eb rT Shetland, # - k a poe | 
a cstacerenbK tgatchatay: ae te atl ta . a Strathaven, . : . oo 
» Muckhart, (donation) . - « « 1B » « Jtapriin Law, ; . 
» Symington, (donation) .  .  . 172 » oo Weat Calder, © . ». « 3 
« Whittinghame,(donation) .  . ti i Re i A SP 
Torfout, Lanarkshire: ace Stratharen. Locality uneertaln, . . . . . 43a 
Tormore, Arman, Hoard of Cylindrical Pieces Traprain Law, Haddingtonshire, Roman 
of Pitchstone found at,. . 12 Coins found at, 
ce Stirlingshire, Roman Coin found Trimontium, Roman Cin found ae are 
| zi) Newstead. 
Torwoodlee, Broch. ot, Selkirkshire, fate Tulloch Arnis in St Magnos Cathedral,  . B85 f. 
Coin and Pottery found at, . F 2M | Tulloch, Family of -— 
Tough, Auid Kirk o', Aberdeenshire, Gup- Beis, Ser int 
markaon Stone Circlent, 2.  . . 00 Sir fercs, : = §.;",.. £Y-" ee 
Towie, Aberdeenshire: see Easter Sinna- James, of Lambhotm, i ee? Bll welt 
Tralll, William, elected, . ‘ a indian 2 os Nicol, . i b - , , . 1 
Trajan, Coins of :— Bishop Thomns, . . . . . « iet 
found at Auchendavy, . .- a ofLambholm, . . . .« . ». Je 


Tulloch, Family of—contd. 
Ob Quhoim- Se ec es ee 
of Rothiesholm, .. “ 
Turnball, Mrs, of Halles, ‘aicthed= 3 
Tweed, River: ace Ptolemy, “ Alaunta,” 
Twynholm, Stewartry of i eeabmion =a 
Roman Coin found at, . 


Uddingston, Lanarkshire, Roman Coins 
found near, 
Tist, North, fuvachesealire: Goin of tame: 
 fianusfound in, . : 
See alao 
Urns, Food-vessel, found nt Eat Ther 
Perth, - 
— — found in priapes 
— Stone covers of, 
Urr, Stewartry of Kirkendbright, Rornas 
Cotns found at Mil) af Buittle, 


Valens, Coin of, found at Largo, . 
Valentinian [., Coina of :— 


found ai Clatt, . . « a7 
» ‘Trapriin Law, . SH 
Verus, Lucius, Coin, probably of, ‘ound ist 
Rar Hill, . ; . = 7 : . SS. 
Cains af :— 
foundatCowle Moss. . =. . Sis 
, _Fortmosk, . « «  . ah. 
Vespasian, Coins of :— 
fonuml at Ardoch, eT 5 , 2a f. 
» « Bigwan. = + =| + » 2 
~ » Birrenswark, . ; : . 21 f. 
» « Broombolm, — ; 2 Mt 
ne a Camelon, * Py . * . 27 i, 
es a ee | 
~ [Uw Gide! 2 ow FS OUlUel 
» near Castle Greg, : . oe 
~ it Cowie Moss, Re es be . woe 
* " Ommond, . “ # i 


«  w Dumbarton, : 
»  plDunrogsmess,; . « « ¢ 
~ « UUntochber,. .« «=.= =| -« 
an aa Edinburgh, : . - je z 
» ow Inveresk, . . 2 é 
» ow» Jnverune, ~ do, 
ov Kirkintilloch, . : F , 
aa 4 Lingrow, Broch of, , " . 
» neor Linlithgow, . . ‘ . ’ 
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Vespasian, Coins of—ceonfd. 
roe found at Mepgray, Hillof,. . =. oH f. 
Lo o « Newatead, .  . a0 
71 fa , Portmoak, i. aaa 
. a Sh = * Hikilinvent ee 
» ww Lorwoodlee, Broch on ; a4 
P| » Traprain Law, . . =. EH 
Victorinus, Coins of :-— 
found at Crichton, . . . 212 ¥i2 
aid » near Lochmaddy, ‘ a , .. oe 
, Qt Newstead, . . |. «+ d#,2% 
20) | Vitellius, Coins of -— 
fonnl ot Halmuildy, . .« . . . BS 
. mewstead, . =. - «- + 240 
Lal « Penloolk, . =. « =: a) 
a a“ Portmoak, : : * ‘ ais. 
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at 








Watson, G. P. H,, on the Excavation of an 
Artificial Mound at Kidsneuk, Bog- 
aide, Parish of Irvine, Ayrshire, . 


— Presents fragments of Medimval 
Fottery from Kidsenenk, Hogside, 
Parish of Irvine, Ayrshire, . — .- u 

Wauchope ridge, 2a gi Homan 
Coin found at, . * 

Weem : ae Earth-house, 

Wellfield, Fifeshire, Roman Coin and Hand- 

mill foundat,,  . 

West Calder, Midlothian, iuike Dotes 

inthe, A, os 2 SlhlUel!hClCUt SR 
See also Castle Greg. 

West Kilpatrick: see Old Kilpatrick. 

Westerwood, Stirlingshire, Homan Fort at, 223 

Wick Bay: eee Ptolemy, “Tn fla.” . . 

Wigtown: ae Ptolemy, “Tena.” .  . 21 

Wigtownshire, Arrowhead of Pitchstone 
from, . 141 

—= Borer anil Chippings of Pitchstons 
found tj’ «ea, =. 2 SS val Oe he 

See oleo Balgregean. 

Williamson, George, elected, TRE £ a 

Woodmill Farm, Falkland, Fifeshire, 
Stone Hammer found on, | ae 

Wrath, Cape: are Ptolemy, “Tarnidum,” a a 

Yorkhill, Lanarkshire, Fortat, . . . S38 

—Roman and other Coins foundat,. . 2% 

—Pottery, probably Homan, found at, a 


fatzenhausen, Roman Helief dedicated to 
the Three Mother Goddesses from, dl 
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